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Nailing fingerprints in the stars 


Laboratory -based experiments are sorely needed to complement the rapidly proliferating spectral 
data originating from observations by the latest space telescopes. 


hat are stars made of? After astronomers detected a bright- 
W ozics unknown spectral line in sunlight in 1868, they 
named the new element helium after the Greek Sun god 
Helios. But it was some 30 years before physicists on Earth managed 
to detect — and so confirm the discovery of — helium ina laboratory. 

It is a pattern that has been repeated many times since: the indirect 
detection of elements and molecules through spectral signatures in 
space has come ahead of detailed study on the ground. Lab spectro- 
scopy has long lagged behind telescope observations, but it is striking 
just how wide the gap has now grown. 

A cutting-edge infrared spectrograph, for example, installed in 2011 
on the Sloan Digital Sky Survey (SDSS) telescope in Sunspot, New 
Mexico, records the spectra of 1,800 stars per night, most located in the 
bulge of the Milky Way galaxy, where dust prevents visible wavelengths 
of light from reaching Earth. The result is the detection of thousands of 
unidentified spectral lines — dips or peaks of electromagnetic waves 
at specific energies, caused by absorption of the light by gas on the way 
to Earth or emission by gas on stars. 

Some physicists are now pointing out the irony that multimillion- 
dollar projects such as the SDSS are producing data that cannot be 
analysed because of a failure to support much cheaper lab work on the 
ground. They have a point, and support for lab-based research that 
can decipher such spectra should be increased. A good rule of thumb 
is that agencies funding telescope projects that are doing cutting-edge 
spectroscopy should spend a small fraction, maybe a few per cent, of 
the money on associated lab spectroscopy. 

Lab-based measurements are less glamorous, but big questions about 
the evolution of galaxies will be solved by understanding small but 
important details about the physics and chemistry of millions of stars 
as revealed by spectra. For example, spectra could give clues to whether 
stars in the Galactic bulge formed there or migrated to it later. Spectra 
can also shed light on the amount of dark matter near a star, by reveal- 
ing information about the star’s motion, which shifts its spectral lines. 

A good example of the benefits of such work comes from a Novem- 
ber paper in The Astrophysical Journal by atomic physicists at Imperial 
College London, the National Institute of Standards and Technology in 
Gaithersburg, Maryland, and the Astrophysical Institute of the Canary 
Islands in Tenerife, Spain (M. P. Ruffoni et al. Astrophys. J. 779, 17; 
2013). They report 28 probabilities of electron transitions between 
sets of energy levels for the element iron. These can now be used in 
combination with spectra to estimate the abundance of iron in stars in 
the Galactic bulge — a step towards determining their ages and where 
they formed. None had previously been measured in the laboratory. 

Such research is necessary because, to identify and quantify ele- 
ments in space from spectra, astronomers must know the probability 
that electrons in the elements’ atoms will move between energy levels. 
For light elements with few electrons, such as hydrogen and helium, 
the probabilities of transitions can be calculated using the rules of 


quantum mechanics. But heavier elements have many electrons that 
can participate in transitions — iron has 26, making the probabilities 
of possible transitions between levels too complex to calculate accu- 
rately. Measuring emissions in the lab is the only alternative. Physicists 
can use tunable lasers to excite electrons into more levels and measure 
further transitions. This information can then feed back to the astro- 
nomical observations. Extra funds would significantly improve this 

capacity, giving better access to powerful lasers and detectors. 
Even as experimentalists face challenges taking lab spectra, there is 
an astronomical spectroscopy boom. Aside from the infrared instru- 
ment taking data on the US$55-million SDSS, 


“Measuring astronomers are planning to build gigantic 
emissionsinthe — 30-50-metre telescopes, suchas the €1-billion 
lab is the only (US$1.3-billion) European Extremely Large 


alternative.” Telescope, to be based near Cerro Paranal, 
Chile, which will take hundreds of thousands 
of stellar spectra. Furthermore, NASAs planned $8.8-billion James 
Webb Space Telescope, which like the Sloan instrument uses cutting- 
edge mercury cadmium telluride infrared detectors, will look at stars 
and, it is hoped, at the atmospheres of planets outside the Solar System. 
Although the spectra can be used to estimate the amounts of different 
elements in the atmospheres of stars or planets, a particular area of inter- 
est is in identifying molecules, which also emit characteristic spectral 
lines when they transition between different states. 

Other lab-based experiments might even solve one of the longest- 
standing questions in astronomy: the origin of the diffuse interstellar 
bands — dips in the spectra of stars caused by diffuse matter spread 
between the stars and Earth. They are thought to be due to unstable 
hydrocarbon radicals, the exact mix of which has yet to be made in the 
laboratory, and they have puzzled astronomers for almost 100 years. 
How long do researchers want to wait? m 


The DIY dilemma 


Misconceptions about do-it-yourself biology 
mean that opportunities are being missed. 


More commonly called DIYbio, it tends to conjure up pictures 
of T-shirt-clad misfits marshalling limited scientific skill in 
their basements as they try to make cool-but-fringe things such as 
glow-in-the-dark plants. Policy-makers take an opposite view: instead 
of wayward amateurs, they see twisted experts hellbent on harm, 
engineering pathogens in their garages to unleash upon the world. A 


Ts do-it-yourself-biology movement has an image problem. 
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survey of DIY biologists released on 19 November by the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars in Washington DC reveals, 
unsurprisingly, that neither caricature is accurate, and that the DIYbio 
movement is more nuanced than it would seem to those looking in 
from the outside (see go.nature.com/nj9xk6). 

The movement is made up of enthusiasts with a range of back- 
grounds and interests in biology, who work in wet-lab spaces not affili- 
ated with traditional science centres such as universities. The survey 
found that 92% of DIY biologists work at least some of the time in 
communal spaces rather than in their garages or basements; that they 
are mostly young (36% under 35, 78% under 45); that they are more 
educated than the general population; and that many are still learning 
the basics of biotechnology. Only 6% of people surveyed said their 
experiments were of the kind that would require the safety conditions 
for work that might cause human disease. 

It is interesting to note that 28% of people who responded to the 
survey said that they already do some or all of their work in aca- 
demic, corporate or government labs, and that 19% have obtained 
a doctorate-level degree. So at least some DIY biologists are peers of 
— or indeed themselves — readers of this journal, and are within the 
mainstream scientific community. 

This undercuts the notion that all DIY biologists are inexperienced 
if enthusiastic amateurs. And the report argues that this expertise and 
access to sophisticated lab facilities mean that the DIY community 
has the potential to generate products that will benefit society. As a 
result, it recommends that the US government should fund networks 
of community lab spaces. 

Examples of the positive impact DIYbio can have already exist: 
its practitioners have produced a cheap alternative to commercial 
machines for the polymerase chain reaction, and they have come 
up with an inexpensive diagnostics device for malaria. Yet so far, the 
projects that have garnered the most attention have been essentially 


frivolous, such as the project to create a glowing plant, which collected 
US$500,000 in public crowdsourced funds last year — ten times as 
much as the malaria tool earned in seed funding. 

This highlights the key problem. There is no government granting 
agency judging which DIY project is worthwhile, so DIY biologists 
can do what they like, as long as it’s legal. Although this is an intrinsic 
part of the thrill of being in the movement, it 
is also a factor that keeps legitimate funders 
away, and some community labs are threat- 
ened with closure as a result. Governments 
would gain much by supporting the DIYbio 
movement; it would give them more access 
to and potentially more control over the work that goes on in labs that 
they fund. 

But the report also notes that most DIY biologists do not favour 
government regulation, now or in the future. Governments, of course, 
cannot become more involved in supporting this movement with- 
out taking a more proactive role towards regulation. Is this apparent 
impasse permanent? Perhaps not. The report notes that a sizeable 
minority — 43% — of DIY biologists do favour some kind of regula- 
tion in the future, and this may grow as the movement matures. 

The report's authors anticipate such a change. They suggest bench- 
marks and timelines to address regulation — a time in the future, for 
instance, when people outside companies and sophisticated labs will 
be able to synthesize long stretches of DNA. Still, rather than risk being 
overrun by events, the DIY-biology community and regulators should 
start to talk about how to anticipate such developments, rather than 
merely respond to them. 

The security and stability of government funds would safeguard the 
future of the DIYbio movement; the issue is whether the movement 
would accept the trade-offs that such stability would bring. If you are 
reading, then do please tell. = 


“DIY biologists 
can do what they 
like, as long as 
it’s legal.” 


Enemy of the good 


Universities need to counter pressures that 
undermine support for younger researchers. 


ho are the outstanding mentors of young researchers? Since 
We: Nature has awarded an annual prize for scientific 

mentoring, rotating through a variety of countries. Over the 
years it has become clear that, regardless of the country and scientific 
discipline, there are some consistent key characteristics of lab heads that 
bode particularly well for young scientists under their leadership. Out- 
standing mentors tend to have a thorough command of their research 
field. They are highly accessible to the members of their lab. They can 
relate to individuals in a way that is specific to each persons character- 
istics. And they know how to balance support with the nurturing of 
independent creativity, problem-solving, integrity and initiative (see 
Nature 447, 791-797; 2007). 

This year’s winners are no exception. The competition was held 
in Italy, and the awards went to neurobiologist Michela Matteoli, 
theoretical physicist Giorgio Parisi and chemist Vincenzo Balzani 
(see pages 443 and 559). All received glowing testimonials from their 
past trainees. For example, the success of one mentor was ascribed to 
“complete emotional and scientific investment” in mentees, who in 
turn “dedicate themselves to work at their best to pay back that faith”. 

That degree of mentoring commitment is unusual. All too often one 
meets young researchers who, despite working in prestigious institu- 
tions, have had no such experience. Yes, the ‘sink or swim’ approach 
can breed resilience, but proper mentoring can safeguard scientific 
integrity in the full sense of the word. It enables young researchers to 
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develop a critical approach to their own ideas and data, and to maintain 
professionalism by using robust techniques and analyses. Mentoring 
also helps to engender a culture of transparency in allowing others 
access to raw data, gives a sense that one’s leader has one’s interests at 
heart, and can moderate the pressure to publish. Universities have a duty 
to ensure that this culture prevails, not least to ensure that public and 
private money is not squandered on sloppy, amateurish research. 

But especially now, the pressures on young lab leaders are huge. 
Encounters with early-career principal investigators all too often indi- 
cate how narrow their focus must be to survive. They might be adding 
to those pressures because of hyper-competitiveness or anticipated 
demands from university and funding-agency committees. Typically, 
principal investigators are well-intentioned towards their younger col- 
leagues, but feel an obligation to produce strong results in the first few 
years of their labs, to get funding or tenure. They may often feel that 
they do not have enough time to invest in mentoring their teams. Or 
they may well judge that they simply cannot tolerate people in their 
labs who are underperforming. 

Such a lack of attention to nurturing individuals could exacerbate 
another damaging trend. With more people seeking alternative careers 
during their PhDs because of the ever tougher prospects in academia, 
those graduate students might lose motivation to go the extra mile to 
fulfil their research potential. And yet the principal investigator needs 
the papers generated by the students’ work to get tenure. 

These problems can be addressed in two ways: from the bottom 
up, by a sheer determination of younger lab heads to be responsible 
leaders; and more importantly, from the top down, by heads of uni- 
versities and departments providing incentives 
for great leadership. Such heads should look at 
the winners of the Nature mentoring awards 
and ask: ‘Does my institution cultivate such 
behaviour or hinder it?’ m 
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he twentieth FIFA World Cup will take place in Brazil in June and 
| July next year. This football tournament is expected to sell more 
than 3 million tickets and attract more than half a million inter- 
national fans. But those who attend will have more to worry about than 
the fitness of their top goalscorers: dengue fever could be a significant 
problem in some of the tournament locations, and preventive measures 
are needed. Dengue is a persistent threat to Brazilians, as it is to billions 
of people throughout the tropics. It is much less familiar to others, such 
as Europeans. This means that FIFA, the Brazilian authorities and the 
World Cup sponsors must use their influence and experience to com- 
municate the risk and what protective measures fans should take. 

Next week sees the draw for the group-stage matches, which will 
help fans to plan their trips. One thing we know already is that the 
dengue risk will be close to its peak when 
matches are played in three of the host 
cities: Fortaleza, Natal and Salvador, all 
in the northeast of the country. Much 
could be done by the authorities there to 
reduce dengue risk in the run-up to the 
tournament. 

Dengue is a viral infection that can pro- 
duce a severe fever and symptoms that may 
require hospitalization. It is transmitted to 
(and between) humans by urban-adapted, 
day-biting Aedes mosquitoes and is there- 
fore a particular problem in towns and 
cities. To explore this risk, my colleagues 
and I assessed the potential levels of expo- 
sure by examining distribution maps for 
dengue in Brazil and records of its seasonal 
variation at key sites (full details, credits 
and maps are on my website at go.nature.com/8glio5). 

Like the weather, it is impossible to forecast the precise situation 
with regard to dengue in Brazil in 2014. We can, however, make 
informed guesses on the basis of averaged records of dengue in previ- 
ous years. For the areas around nine of the World Cup stadiums, these 
records show that the main dengue season will have passed before the 
World Cup is held in June and July. Unfortunately, the risk remains 
high during these months in the northeast. 

The Brazilian authorities should implement aggressive vector control 
in April and May, particularly around the northern stadiums, to decrease 
the number of dengue-transmitting mosquitoes. They can target adult 
Aedes mosquitoes through fogging (the use of aerosol formulations 
of insecticides that disperse efficiently) and can interrupt breeding by 
clearing sites at which the mosquitoes lay their 


eggs — water collected in discarded rubbish, for NATURE.COM 
example. Although control efforts have failed _ Discuss this article 
to stem the worldwide increasing incidence of _ online at: 

dengue and the expansion of itsendemic range, _go.ilatuire.com/Ajrzfv 


FIFA, THE BRAZILIAN 
AUTHORITIES AND THE 


WORLD CUP 
SPONSORS MUST USE 
THEIR INFLUENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE TO 
COMMUNICATE THE 


RISK. 


Football fever could be a 
dose of dengue 


Fans at next year’s World Cup in Brazil may be exposed to a nasty and 
incurable tropical disease, warns Simon Hay. 


considerable local, albeit transient, reductions in mosquito populations 
have been achieved in some places, including Singapore. 

There are no vaccines or drugs against dengue, but an individual 
will never contract dengue if they do not get bitten by an infected 
mosquito in the first place. So avoiding mosquito bites is the best pre- 
caution. Select accommodation with screened windows and doors and 
air conditioning; use insecticides indoors; wear clothing that covers 
the arms and legs, especially during early morning and late afternoon, 
when the chance of being bitten is greatest; and apply insect repellent 
to clothing and exposed skin. 

The mass gatherings and predictable movement of fans should be a 
help to campaigns promoting personal protection, but they may also 
increase the potential for dengue transmission. Supporters may inad- 
vertently introduce into Brazil new dengue 
genotypes to which local immunity is low, 
and the assembly of large non-immune, and 
hence susceptible, populations could fuel 
transmission in the event of an outbreak. 

Seasonal averages, by definition, are not 
always an accurate guide to risk. It will also 
be prudent to monitor dengue outbreaks 
in the time leading up to and during the 
World Cup. This can be done using online 
resources such as DengueMap (www.health- 
map.org/dengue) and Dengue Trends (www. 
google.org/denguetrends). DengueMap 
is a collaboration between the US Centers 
for Disease Control in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and HealthMap, an automated, web-based 
monitoring and reporting system. Founded 
by a team at the Boston Children’s Hospital 
in Massachusetts, HealthMap collects, collates and maps formal and 
informal reports of dengue outbreaks to provide a free guide to them. 
Google's Dengue Trends reports on the volume of Google searches for 
dengue in a given location, a potential proxy for increased risk. 

The World Cup is an opportunity to evaluate the uptake of these 
new public-health information systems and their utility both to indi- 
viduals and the authorities. Crucially, if they can provide timely feed- 
back on the effectiveness of preventive measures for the authorities on 
the ground, that could prompt yet further responses. 

I don't want to dissuade anyone from going to the World Cup, nor to 
single out Brazil, which is just one of more than 100 countries world- 
wide battling dengue. My aim is to inform unwary spectators about 
the risk and how they can protect themselves, and how the risk could 
be mitigated by on-the-ground control measures. 

PS Come on England! = 


Simon Hay is a Wellcome Trust fellow at the University of Oxford, UK. 
e-mail: simon. hay@zoo.ox.ac.uk 
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Painkiller kills the 
bad effects of pot 


Marijuana’s undesirable effects 
on the brain can be overcome 
by using painkillers similar to 
ibuprofen, at least in mice. 

Chu Chen and his colleagues 
at Louisiana State University 
Health Sciences Center in New 
Orleans treated mice with 
THC, marijuana’s main active 
ingredient. They found that 
THC impaired the animals 
memory and the efficiency 
of their neuronal signalling, 
probably by stimulating the 
enzyme COX-2. 

The authors reversed these 
negative effects — and were 
able to maintain marijuana’s 
benefits, such as reducing 
neurodegeneration — when 
they also treated the mice with 
a drug, similar to ibuprofen, 
that inhibits COX-2. 

The authors suggest that the 
benefits of medical marijuana 
could be enhanced with the use 
of such inhibitors. 

Cell 155, 1154-1165 (2013) 


Dung reveals 
goats’ last days 


Climate change, rather than 
human actions, probably drove 
the Balearic mountain goat 
(Myotragus balearicus) extinct. 
This small goat, unique 
to Spain’s Balearic Islands in 
the western Mediterranean, 
disappeared soon after 


Selections from the 
scientific literature 


Crusty alga uncovers sea-ice loss 


Like tree rings, layers of growth in a long-lived 
Arctic alga may preserve a temperature record 
of past climate. Specimens from the Canadian 
Arctic indicate that sea-ice cover has shrunk 
drastically in the past 150 years — to the lowest 
levels in the 646 years of the algal record. 
Satellite records of the Arctic’s shrinking 
sea-ice cover date back only to the late 1970s. 
Jochen Halfar of the University of Toronto at 
Mississauga, Canada, and his colleagues have 
found a new palaeoclimate proxy in the coralline 


marine alga Clathromorphum compactum 
(pictured). It can live for hundreds of years and 
builds a fresh layer of crust each year. 

The thickness of each layer, and the ratio of 
magnesium to calcium within it, are linked to 
water temperature and the amount of sunlight 
the organism receives. The discovery suggests 
a new way to calculate how much polar sea ice 
existed hundreds of years ago. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA http://doi.org/p6g 
(2013) 


humans arrived on the islands, 
about 5,000 years ago. Some 
researchers have proposed that 
disease or hunting by humans 
killed off the goats. 

Frido Welker and Barbara 
Gravendeel of the Naturalis 
Biodiversity Center in Leiden, 
the Netherlands, and their 
colleagues analysed plant 
DNA found in the goats’ 
fossilized faeces (pictured). 
The results suggest that the 
goats were dependent on 
Buxus balearica, a local species 
of shrub. Further analysis 
indicated that the shrub’s 
abundance on the islands 
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declined sharply 4,000-5,000 
years ago because of a drier 
climate. This is likely to have 
contributed greatly to the 
goats’ extinction. 

Quat. Res. http://doi.org/p6b 
(2013) 


Satiety signal 
from the mouth 


A human hormone might be 
a potent treatment for obesity, 
but only if it is taken orally. 
The peptide hormone PYY 
is made primarily by cells in 


the gut as a satiety signal to the 
brain. When it is injected into 
humans, however, it causes 
nausea and ruins the taste of 
food. Sergei Zolotukhin at 
the University of Florida in 
Gainesville and his colleagues 
sprayed PYY into the mouths 
of mice and found that 
although the animals stopped 
eating, as expected, they did 
not become nauseous. 

PYY in saliva seems to use 
a different signalling pathway 
from gut PYY to tell the brain 
when it is time to stop eating. 
Targeting molecules in this 
pathway with oral PYY or 
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other compounds could 
reduce overeating without 
inducing nausea. 

J. Neurosci. 33, 18368-18380 
(2013) 


Amore 
predictable flu 


Influenza viruses may have 
fewer routes for escaping 
vaccines than previously 
thought. 

Flu vaccines target a viral 
protein called haemagglutinin, 
which mutates frequently, 
rendering vaccines ineffective. 
Derek Smith of the University 
of Cambridge, UK, and 
Ron Fouchier of Erasmus 
Medical Center in Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands, and their 
colleagues studied how the 
haemagglutinin protein has 
mutated to evade vaccines —a 
process called antigenic drift 
— over a 35-year period from 
1968 to 2003. 

They found that seven of the 
ten antigenic drift events in the 
past three decades were caused 
by a change in just one amino 
acid in the protein. These 
changes occurred at only seven 
places in the protein, all of 
which cluster near a region that 
binds to host cells. The results 
could one day lead to more- 
effective flu vaccines. 

Science 342, 976-979 (2013) 


Mother frogs arm 
their tadpoles 


Some animals make chemical 
defences against predators; 
others obtain them from their 
food. Researchers have now 
found the first example of 
parents chemically arming 
their young after birth. 

Ralph Saporito of John 
Carroll University in University 
Heights, Ohio, and his 
colleagues analysed specimens 
of the strawberry poison frog 
Oophaga pumilio (pictured) 
from all stages of the life cycle. 
Newly hatched tadpoles had no 
defensive alkaloids, but after 
their mothers began producing 
unfertilized ‘nutritive eggs’ for 


them to eat, tadpole alkaloid 
concentrations rose. Adult 
frogs obtain the alkaloids from 
ants and mites in their diet. 
Hand-reared O. pumilio that 
were fed nutritive eggs from 
another frog species lacking 
chemical defences remained 
alkaloid-free. 
Ecology http://doi.org/p59 
(2013) 


Smells maintain 
blood cells 


Fruitfly larvae need to sense 
odours to maintain a pool of 
the cells that give rise to blood 
cells. 

A team led by Utpal Banerjee 
at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, studied mutants 
of Drosophila melanogaster 
to identify molecular signals 
connecting odour sensing to 
blood progenitor cells. They 
found that smells prevent the 
cells from specializing, or 
differentiating, before they are 
required. 

When the team activated 
olfactory neurons in the fly’s 
brain, the neurons secreted a 
chemical called GABA into 
the blood, triggering blood 
progenitors to let in calcium 
ions. Calcium maintains 
the cells as undifferentiated 
progenitors. Larvae raised in 
environments with few odours 
had low levels of GABA, and 
their blood progenitor cells 
differentiated earlier. 

Whether similar links exist 
between sensory perception 
and progenitor cells in more 
complex organisms is not clear. 
Cell 155, 1141-1153 (2013) 
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Pinch of salt makes for bumpy icicles 


> HIGHLY READ 
on lopscience 

iop.org 
20 Oct-19 Nov 


Impurities in water are behind the ripples 

seen around an icicle’s circumference. 
Ripples or ribs form naturally in 

icicles, an effect that previous theories 


attributed to surface tension in the thin 
film of water that flows over the ice. Antony Szu-Han Chen 
and Stephen Morris at the University of Toronto, Canada, 
analysed 67 icicles grown under a broad range of conditions 
in the laboratory. They found that whereas icicles made 
from pure water were ripple-free, even small amounts of 
salt dissolved in the water — less than is found in most tap 
water — caused ripples to emerge. The ribs also grew faster 


in saltier water. 


Existing theories do not account for the effects of impurities 
in ripple formation, leaving salt’s role in the process a mystery. 


New J. Phys. 15, 103012 (2013) 


Anatomy of anice 
shelf’s demise 


The sudden drainage of 
thousands of small lakes 
on the surface of Antarctic 
glaciers seems to have 
triggered the spectacular 
collapse of the Larsen B ice 
shelf in March 2012. 

Some 3,000 small 
ponds of liquid water had 
emerged over the course of 
a decade on top of glaciers 
surrounding the ice shelf 
on the Antarctic Peninsula. 
These ponds disappeared 
in striking synchronicity a 
few days before the shelf’s 
collapse. 

When recreating the 
events in a computer 
simulation, Alison Banwell 
of the University of Chicago 
in Illinois and her colleagues 
found that the initial 
drainage of a single lake 
would have produced 
fractures in the ice that 

were capable of sucking 
dry neighbouring 

lakes, kicking off a 

catastrophic chain 
reaction. 

The spread of 
fractures across the ice 
shelf may have ultimately 


caused its sudden demise, the 
authors suggest. 

Geophys. Res. Lett. http://doi. 
org/p6c (2013) 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Fast and easy 
fluorine fix 


Many drug compounds and 
agrochemicals are fluorinated, 
but adding fluorine atoms 
to organic molecules can be 
dangerous and expensive. 
Patrick Fier and John 
Hartwig at the University of 
California, Berkeley, report 
a way to fluorinate one 
class of molecules at room 
temperature and without the 
need for harsh reagents. 
They showed that silver(II) 
fluoride can swap a hydrogen 
atom for a fluorine atom on 
molecules containing nitrogen 
as part ofa ring of carbon 
atoms. The reaction replaces 
only the hydrogen attached to 
carbons next to the nitrogen 
in the ring. It occurs quickly 
and uses only commercially 
available reagents. 
Science 342, 956-960 (2013) 
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SEVEN DAYS nescnni 


UN climate talks 


International climate 
negotiators signed a 
landmark agreement on forest 
conservation at the United 
Nations climate summit in 
Warsaw on 23 November. The 
forest framework will enable 
carbon payments to countries 
that can document a reduction 
in deforestation. Negotiators 
also established a ‘loss and 
damage’ mechanism that will 
help poor countries to pay for 
the impacts of global warming. 
Progress on a new climate 
treaty scheduled for signing 
in Paris in 2015 was minimal, 
although countries agreed to 
submit commitments by early 
that year. See go.nature.com/ 
pfswg2 for more. 


Stem-cell laws 


Japan passed two 
regenerative-medicine laws 
on 20 November. A law 
intended to hasten approval 
of stem-cell treatments rules 
that candidate therapies no 
longer need to pass rigorous 
phase IT] clinical trials to 
prove efficacy — a move 
that critics say could flood 
the market with ineffective 
treatments (see Nature Med. 
19, 510; 2013). Another law 
requires physicians to report 
the clinical use of unapproved 
stem-cell therapies to the 
Japanese health ministry. 
The new regulations will be 
implemented within a year. 


Research waste 


Valuable, large-scale scientific 
instruments are standing 

idle in the United Kingdom 
because of poor financial 
planning, according to 

a parliamentary report 
released on 21 November. 

The House of Lords Science 
and Technology Committee 
cited a “damaging disconnect” 
between the funding provided 
to build new research facilities, 


Eruption raises Japanese island 


Lava from an underwater volcano breached 
the surface of the Pacific Ocean last week, 
forming an island (pictured, right) some 

1,000 kilometres south of Tokyo. The islet is 
about 200 metres in diameter and lies off the 
coast of Nishinoshima, an uninhabited island 
in the Ogasawara chain, or Bonin Islands. They 
and the rest of the Japanese archipelago form 


and provision of the resources 
needed to operate them. For 
example, the government 
spent nearly £40 million 
(US$65 million) ona high- 
performance-computing 
centre, without budgeting for 
the electricity required to run 
the computers. See go.nature. 
com/6bw4bh for more. 


Iran nuclear deal 


Iran agreed on 24 November 
in Geneva, Switzerland, to 
curtail its nuclear programme 
temporarily in exchange 

for partial relief from 
international sanctions. Ina 
historic pact with the United 
States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Russia 
and China, the country has 
committed for six months to 
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keep its uranium enrichment 
to below 5% purity (well 
short of the threshold 

for weapons-making), to 
neutralize stockpiles of more 
highly enriched uranium, 
and to allow frequent 
inspections by the Vienna- 
based International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 


Horizon 2020 


The European Parliament 
on 21 November formally 
approved Europe’s Horizon 
2020 programme — a roughly 
€80-billion (US$108-billion) 
scheme to fund research and 
innovation. The parliament 
had initially hoped to budget 
€100 billion for the initiative, 
but its proposal was rejected 
in February by the heads 


part of the seismically active ‘Ring of Fire’ In 
the past, other small islands have appeared near 
Japan and then eroded; officials are waiting to 
see if the new land mass persists before naming 
it. In September, an earthquake in Pakistan 
created an island off the country’s Gwadar 
coast, measuring about 50 metres by 20 metres 
(see Nature 502, 10-11; 2013). 


of European Union (EU) 
member states. Horizon 2020, 
which runs from 2014 to 
2020, introduces simplified 
funding rules to reduce red 
tape in EU-funded research 
(see Nature http://doi.org/ 
p7n; 2013). 


| FUNDING 
Science ship boost 


A key research vessel for 
international ocean drilling 
is getting a new lease of life. 
The US National Science 
Foundation (NSF) received 
authorization on 21 November 
to provide the JOIDES 
Resolution with as much as 
US$250 million in funding 
over the next five years — an 
amount to be supplemented 
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had previously considered 
slashing money for the vessel 
(see Nature 501, 469-470; 
2013). Final funding levels 
must still be decided by 
Congress. See go.nature. 
com/5sbeqd for more. 


DNA diagnosis 

The US Food and Drug 
Administration has approved. 
the first devices that use next- 
generation DNA-sequencing 
for diagnosis. The decision, 
made on 19 November, 
includes three kits to be used 
with the MiSeqDx sequencer 
made by Illumina in San 
Diego, California. Two of them 
pinpoint genetic mutations 
linked to cystic fibrosis, and the 
third would allow clinical labs 
to develop their own tests for 
other disorders. See go.nature. 
com/auzrmg for more. 


Arrested testing 


Personal-genetics firm 
23andMe in Mountain 

View, California, must stop 
marketing its genetic testing 
service, says the US Food 

and Drug Administration 
(FDA). In a warning letter on 
22 November, the agency said 
that the saliva-testing kit has 
yet to be approved or cleared as 
a medical device. The company 
filed for FDA clearance 


TREND WATCH 


The 2,000 companies that 
spend the most on research 

and development increased 
their investment by 6.2% last 
year, according to the European 
Commission's 2013 Industrial 
R&D Investment Scoreboard. 
This is broadly in line with 
changes in net sales. German 
car-maker Volkswagen, 
headquartered in Wolfsburg, 
was the world’s biggest research 
investor with €9.5 billion 
(US$12.9 billion) spent in 2012; 
electronics firm Samsung in Seoul 
ranked second with €8.3 billion. 


of several tests for various 
diseases in 2012, but the 
agency said that 23andMe has 
not since provided the data to 
validate those tests, nor others 
covered by its kit, and has not 
responded to communications 
since May. See go.nature.com/ 
uozdie for more. 


Philanthropist dies 


Philanthropist and science 
advocate Fred Kavli died 

on 21 November, aged 86. 

He established the Kavli 
Foundation in Oxnard, 
California, in 2000 to support 
research and promote 

public understanding of 
science. The foundation 

has established research 
institutes internationally, and 
awards the biennial Kavli 
prizes — three US$1-million 
awards in the areas of 
astrophysics, nanoscience 
and neuroscience. The Kavli 
Foundation also had a central 
role in jump-starting the US 
BRAIN Initiative (see Nature 
503, 26-28; 2013). 


Nobel laureate dies 


Two-time Nobel prizewinner 
Frederick Sanger (pictured) 
died on 19 November, aged 
95. Sanger won the 1958 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry for 
developing a method that let 
him determine the complete 
amino-acid sequence of 
insulin — a method that has 


since been widely applied to 
other proteins. In 1980, he 
won the chemistry prize again, 
for discovering a technique for 
sequencing DNA. An adapted 
version of Sanger sequencing 
was later used to decode the 
human genome for the first 
time. See go.nature.com/lfc7yt 
for more. 


AWARDS 


Mentoring prize 


This year’s Nature Awards for 
Mentoring in Science have 
been given to three scientists in 
Italy: neurobiologist Michela 
Matteoli of the University of 
Milan, physicist Giorgio Parisi 
of the Sapienza University of 
Rome, and chemist Vincenzo 
Balzani of the University of 
Bologna. Italy’s President 
Giorgio Napolitano presented. 
the prizes on 25 November at 
the Quirinal Palace in Rome. 
Each year, the awards honour 
outstanding scientific mentors 
ina different country or region. 
See pages 438 and 559 for more. 


SLOW RECOVERY FOR CORPORATE RESEARCH 


Global spending by firms on research and development (R&D) remains 
at just over 3% of sales, and has not recovered to pre-recession levels. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


3-5 DECEMBER 
Experts convened 

by the World Health 
Organization will 
select a shortlist from 
22 proposals for using 
new ways to pay for 
health technologies in 
poor countries; winners 
chosen next year will 
run as demonstration 
projects. 
go.nature.com/4uovpx 


EVENTS 


Solar sensor launch 
AUS satellite designed to 
measure the Sun's energy 
output launched on 

19 November from NASAs 
Wallops Flight Facility on 
Wallops Island, Virginia. Data 
collected by the Total Solar 
Irradiance Calibration Transfer 
Experiment (TCTE) will help 
researchers to understand 

the Sun’s impact on Earth's 
climate. The TCTE, funded by 
the US National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, 
is intended to replace the 
ageing Solar Radiation and 
Climate Experiment, which 
has been in orbit for more than 
ten years — twice its intended 
lifespan (see Nature 469, 
457-458; 2011). 


Swarm takes flight 


The European Space Agency 
has launched a trio of 
satellites designed to survey 
Earth's magnetic field. The 
€220-million (US$296- 
million) Swarm mission lifted 
off on 22 November from 

the Plesetsk Cosmodrome 

in northern Russia. The 
mission, slated to last for four 
years, will measure temporal 
and spatial variations in the 
planet’s magnetic field in 
unprecedented detail. 

See go.nature.com/zi2fkk 
and Nature http://doi.org/p7p 
(2013) for more. 
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Preparing for lift-off: China displays a model of the Yutu rover that it plans to send to explore the Moon in December. 


China aims for the Moon 


Planned launch of lunar rover follows a string of triumphs for the country’s space programme. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 


ext month, a Chinese spacecraft called 

| \ | Change-3 is scheduled to use braking 

rockets to lower itself gently onto the 

plains of Sinus Iridum, a broad swathe of lava 

flows on the near side of the Moon. The probe 

will then roll out a six-wheeled rover — the first 

machinery to explore the Moon's surface since 

1976, when the Soviet Luna 24 mission scooped 
up a handful of soil and flew it back to Earth. 

The landing would be the latest step in 


China’s methodical and almost flawless space 
programme. The country has achieved a string 
of triumphs in crewed space flight over the past 
decade, including putting humans into orbit 
and docking two craft in space. China lost its 
first and only Mars probe soon after launch 
in 2011, but both of its lunar orbiters flew 
successfully. 

If Change-3 lands safely on the Moon, China 
will join the Soviet Union and the United States 
as the only nations to have successfully landed 
exploratory spacecraft there. “You cannot call 


the Chinese a rising or emerging space power 
any more,’ says Bernard Foing, a lunar scientist 
at the European Space Agency in Noordwijk, 
the Netherlands. “They have shown they are 
very advanced.” 

The roots of China's lunar programme trace 
back to the early 1990s, when money began 
to flow into work on crewed space flights and 
space scientists pushed for a parallel pro- 
gramme in lunar exploration. The result was 
a schedule of missions named after Change, a 
luminescent Moon goddess. 
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> Changée-1, an orbiter launched in 2007 
by the Beijing-based China National Space 
Administration, mapped the entire Moon 
before it was deliberately crashed into the lunar 
surface in 2009. Change-2, launched in 2010, 
made higher-resolution maps before moving 
on to fly past the asteroid Toutatis, which it did 
last December. 

Chang’-3 is slated as the first step of 
China's second phase of exploration. The 
probe is expected to launch from the 
Xichang launch centre in Sichuan 
province in December. 

If the mission launches on 
1 December, Chang’e-3 could 
enter into lunar orbit on 
6 December, says Foing. The 
probe could then land in 
Sinus Iridum in the Moon’s 
mid-latitudes on 16 Decem- 
ber. Also known as the Bay 
of Rainbows, this location 
is close to where the Soviet 
Lunokhod-1 mission trun- 
dled in 1970-71, and on the 
opposite side of the great Mare 
Imbrium basin from where the 
US Apollo 15 mission landed (see 
‘Lunar leap). 

“There's nothing particularly inter- 
esting about the spot, but it is a place we 
haven't been to before,” says Paul Spudis, a 
Moon researcher at the Lunar and Planetary 
Institute in Houston, Texas. Sinus Iridum is also 
a fairly safe place to land, with flat plains and 
relatively few boulders. 

If Change-3 makes it to the surface, the 
lander portion will remain in one spot, kept 
warm during the frigid lunar nights by a radi- 
oactive heat source. It will survey Earth, the 
Milky Way and the rest of the sky with the first 
near-ultraviolet telescope ever deployed on the 
Moon, which will help astronomers to observe 
the birth and death of stars. 

The solar-powered, 100-kilogram rover — 
named Yutu, or ‘jade rabbit’ — is expected to 
explore the vicinity. Panoramic and other cam- 
eras will photograph the surroundings, and an 
a-particle X-ray spectrometer on a robotic 
arm will probe the soil’s chemical composi- 
tion. Ground-penetrating radar will also scan 
the Moon’s subsurface to depths of 100 metres 
or more to study soil and rock structures, says 
Wenzhe Fa, a remote-sensing specialist at 
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LUNAR LEAP 


China plans to launch its first lunar rover, Chang’e-3, 
next month, following in the footsteps of the US 
Surveyor and Apollo programmes and Soviet Luna 
and Lunokhod missions in the 1960s and 1970s. 


Locations of Moon landings 


@ United States China 


Soviet Union 


Peking University in Beijing. 

Depending on what happens with Change-3, 
the National Space Administration may launch 
an almost identical rover and lander pair — 
Change-4 — to another spot on the lunar sur- 
face. Beyond that, the third and final phase of 
China’s lunar-exploration programme calls for 
arobotic mission to bring back samples of lunar 
material, probably in 2017-18. 

Space analysts expect that the lunar and 
crewed objectives of China’s space-flight pro- 
gramme will merge, with Chinese astronauts 
(known as taikonauts) aiming to walk on the 
Moon some time in the 2020s. China’s plans 
are notable for their long-term outlook — not 
so easy to implement in a democracy — and 
for proceeding incrementally, says Joan 
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Johnson-Freese, an analyst at the US Naval 
War College in Newport, Rhode Island. “They 
have a long laid-out programme of very care- 
ful steps, but they are taking bigger steps with 
each flight,’ she says. 

For the moment, those steps surpass what 
any other country is doing. South Korea 
recently announced that it would send an 
uncrewed lander to the Moon in 2020 (see 
Nature http://doi.org/p6h; 2013), but 
those plans — like others — remain 
just that, plans. Russia is consider- 
ing the development of a series 

of orbiters and landers, and 
Japan has discussed a lander 
and rover, but schedules and 
budgets remain unclear. The 

United States has nothing 

lined up to follow its two cur- 

rent Moon orbiters, the Lunar 

Reconnaissance Orbiter and 

the Lunar Atmosphere and 

Dust Environment Explorer 
(LADEE) that is studying dust 
in the atmosphere. 

In fact, LADEE faces a chal- 

lenge when Chang®-3 arrives at 
the Moon. The Chinese orbiter is 
expected to release large amounts of 
exhaust gases when it enters lunar orbit, 
which LADEE will have to sort through 
to separate from naturally occurring dust. 
But NASA scientists cannot work on this task 
directly with those overseeing Change-3 in 
Beijing because legislation pushed through 
by US Representative Frank Wolf (Republi- 
can, Virginia) forbids bilateral collaboration 
between the US agency and Chinese scientists. 

However, others are moving forward with 
international agreements. The Paris-based 
European Space Agency will hold a meeting 
in February in Chengdu, China, to explore 
possible future joint missions involving the 
Chinese National Space Science Center in Bei- 
jing, which oversees the country’s space-science 
research. The two have already collaborated on 
one satellite project: the Cluster/Double Star 
mission in 2003-07 to study Earth’s magneto- 
sphere. The National Space Science Center is 
also gearing up to launch China’s first X-ray 
satellite in 2015, says its director, Wu Ji. 

“Theyre running their own race,” says 
Johnson-Freese. “They're not looking behind 
them? a 
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Data from the Large Hadron Collider, such as this decay of a Higgs boson, could be made publicly available. 


LHC plans for 
open data future 


Researchers share results to keep them accessible. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


hen the Large Hadron Collider 
(LHC) is humming along, the data 
come in a deluge. The four experi- 


mental detectors at the facility, based at CERN, 
Europe’s particle-physics laboratory near 
Geneva, Switzerland, collect some 25 petabytes 
of information each year. 

Storing the data is not a problem: hard drives 
are cheap and getting cheaper. The challenge is 
preserving knowledge that is less commonly 
stored — the software, algorithms and reference 
plots specific to each experiment. These often 
degrade or disappear with time, says Cristinel 
Diaconu of the Marseilles Centre for Particle 
Physics in France, who is chair of the interna- 
tional Data Preservation in Long Term Analysis 
in High Energy Physics (DPHEP) study group. 
He worries that ifthe data continue to be stored 
in their current state, physicists trying to deci- 
pher them in 10 years’ time will be unable to 
reconstruct the discovery of the Higgs boson. 
“When the LHC programme comes to an end, 
it will probably be the last data at this frontier for 
many years,’ he says. “We cant afford to lose it” 

The DPHEP is therefore trying to push data- 
preservation efforts from mere storage to a sys- 
tem of open sharing. The thinking goes that 
data and the knowledge needed to interpret 
them are more likely to survive in the long 


term if many people outside an experiment 
are constantly trying to make sense of them. 

Kati Lassila-Perini, a physicist at the Com- 
pact Muon Solenoid (CMS), one of the four 
experiments at the LHC, has a radical idea for 
this sort of sharing: giving data away to school 
pupils. Next year, a pilot scheme she leads will 
release 2010 CMS data, which the IT Center 
for Science in Espoo, Finland, will reformat 
and store. The centre will then share the data 
with pupils, who will recreate plots of parti- 
cle decays using analysis tools adapted for the 
public. The CMS plans to make more data pub- 
licly available a few years after collection, and 
Lassila-Perini hopes that other data centres 
will adopt such schemes. “We are guarantee- 
ing that the data we are not looking at any more 
remain accessible,’ she says. 

The intent is not just to keep data for post- 
erity. Old data can be mined to test new theo- 
ries and provide crucial references for new 
experiments, says Diaconu. Before the Higgs 
boson was discovered in 2012, for example, the 
Large Electron—Positron collider — the LHC’s 
predecessor at CERN — came back into the 
spotlight as physicists scoured its 1990s-era 
data, looking for an exotic type of Higgs that 
had not been theorized at the time the data had 
been gathered. In this way, the goals of keep- 
ing data alive and open are “enlightened self- 
interest’, says Michael Hildreth, a physicist at 
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the University of Notre Dame in Indiana and 
leader of the US-funded Data and Software 
Preservation for Open Science (DASPOS) 
effort, which has similar goals to the DPHEP. 
DASPOS is building a template for preserving 
data — a checklist of items that should be stored, 
and how to do it. Next year, in a ‘curation chal- 
lenge’, DASPOS will task physicists with recreat- 
ing results from other experiments using only 
the information collected with this template. 
One test will almost certainly use LHC data 
— challenging, for example, CMS physicists to 
recreate results from the rival ATLAS experi- 
ment. Another test could come from a differ- 
ent field, such as astrophysics. If successful, 
the model could forma generic and simplified 
architecture for preserving data, says Hildreth. 
Part of the challenge is coping with ever- 
changing algorithms, operating systems and 
data-analysis hardware. At the German Electron 
Synchrotron (DESY) in Hamburg, computing 
coordinator David South is leading a project 
that is already attempting to protect data in this 
way. His team has devised a system that will 
automatically comb through data and software 
from experiments on DESY’s Hadron-Electron 
Ring Accelerator and test them for compatibility 
when hardware or operating systems change. 
This plan to migrate data repeatedly onto new 
platforms stands in contrast to an approach at 
the BaBar experiment at the SLAC National 
Accelerator Laboratory in Menlo Park, Califor- 
nia. There, versions of data and the operating 
systems needed to analyse them have been fro- 
zen in storage centres, where they are supposed 
to be accessible until at least 2018. South says 
that DESY’s approach is more reliable. Although 
DESY’s system needs monitoring — any incom- 
patibilities must be fixed through human inter- 
vention — the goal is to deal with problems as 
they arise, rather than tackle them years later, 
when they may have 
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strong interaction 
that binds quarks together. They managed to 
measure it with increased precision, but Diac- 
onu says that it took two years to reconstruct 
the data, which had not been maintained. 
The data preservationists are quick to point 
out the expense associated with reconstruc- 
tion efforts. Of course, preservation also costs 
money, but it is well worth it, says DPHEP 
project manager Jamie Shiers. He puts the bill 
for implementing good data-preservation at 
the LHC at around 1% of operating costs — 
just a few million dollars per year. “I think it’s 
justified,’ he says. m 
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Project ranks billions 
of drug interactions 


Drugable.com predicts mechanisms through computation. 


BY SARA REARDON 


mostly a game of trial and error, with 

brute-force candidate screens throw- 
ing up millions more duds than winners. 
Researchers are now using computers to get a 
head start. By analysing the chemical structure 
of a drug, they can see if it is likely to bind to, 
or ‘dock’ with, a biological target such as a pro- 
tein. Such algorithms are particularly useful for 
finding potentially toxic side effects that may 
come from unintended dockings to structur- 
ally similar, but untargeted, proteins. 

Last week, researchers presented a compu- 
tational effort that assesses billions of poten- 
tial dockings on the basis of drug and protein 
information held in public databases. “It’s the 
largest computational docking ever done by 
mankind,’ says Timothy Cardozo, a pharma- 
cologist at New York University’s Langone 
Medical Center, who presented the project 
on 19 November at the US National Institutes 
of Health’s High Risk-High Reward Sympo- 
sium in Bethesda, Maryland. The result, a 
website called Drugable (drugable.com) that 
is backed by the US National Library of Medi- 
cine (NLM), is still in testing, but it will eventu- 
ally be available for free, allowing researchers 
to predict how and where a compound might 
work in the body, purely on the basis of chemi- 
cal structure (see “Mining for drugs’). 


E: decades, drug development was 


MINING FOR DRUGS 


Cardozo acknowledges that the computa- 
tions are just an initial step in drug discovery. 
After predicting whether a protein can bind 
to a compound, drug developers must test the 
drug’s action on the same protein in a cell to 
see what actually happens to the protein's func- 
tion, as well as how much of the drug is needed 
and under what conditions. Then come ani- 
mal trials and, if researchers are lucky, human 
trials. But these extra data are often proprietary 
and held by pharmaceutical companies, says 
Brian Shoichet, a computational biologist at the 
University of California, San Francisco. Some 
public databases such as PubChem, maintained 
by the NLM, hold the results of automated tests 
of drugs on proteins in yeast cells, but they con- 
tain inaccuracies and false positives, he says. 

Still, scientists have already shown that the 
computational approach can provide some 
short cuts. In 2012, Shoichet and researchers at 
the Novartis Institutes for BioMedical Research 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, developed an 
algorithm that predicts side effects on the basis 
of similarities between drugs’ chemical struc- 
tures. When the researchers tested the program 
on 656 approved drugs and 73 biological tar- 
gets, they found that it predicted hundreds of 
previously unknown interactions — and that 
these side effects turned out to be real about 
half of the time (E. Lounkine et al. Nature 486, 
361-367; 2012). For known drugs, Shoichet 
says, this type of computation provides a > 


Researchers are using Google supercomputers to examine billions of drug-protein interactions. 
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Researchers obtained 
publicly available profiles 
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They evaluated each 
molecule’s abilities to bind to 
some 7,000 chemical ‘pockets’ 
on 570 human proteins. 


El They looked at the bodily 
expression of those proteins 
to predict where the drugs’ 
effects might be seen. 
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> quick way to identify interactions that 
should be investigated further. 

Predicting how untested compounds 
will interact with proteins in the body, as 
Drugable attempts to do, is more challeng- 
ing. In setting up the website, Cardozo’s 
group selected about 600,000 molecules 
from PubChem and the European Bio- 
informatics Institutes ChEMBL, which 
together catalogue millions of publicly 
available compounds. The group evalu- 
ated how strongly these molecules would 
bind to 7,000 structural ‘pockets’ on human 
proteins also described in the databases. 
Computing giant Google awarded the 
researchers the equivalent of more than 
100 million hours of processor time on its 
supercomputers for the mammoth effort. 

The team came up with ranked docking 
scores describing some 4 billion poten- 
tial drug-protein interactions. Then the 
group cross-referenced the target proteins 
with those in the NLM’s Gene Expression 
Omnibus database, which shows where 
in the body different genes that code for 
proteins are expressed. This allowed them 
to predict where the drug might act, says 
Cardozo: if Drugable finds an interaction 
for a protein that is highly expressed in a 
certain tissue, chances are good that the 
effect would manifest itself in that tissue. 

Pharmaceutical companies have been 
doing similar computational predictions 
for years, says Jeremy Jenkins, a researcher 
at the Novartis Institutes. But he says that 
Novartis, which has a library of 1.5 million 
public and proprietary compounds, has 
never attempted to analyse as many proteins 
and drugs at once as Drugable has done. 

Cardozo hopes that Drugable will be par- 
ticularly helpful in evaluating psychiatric 
drugs, which often act in ways that are dif- 
ficult to measure. As a demonstration, Car- 
dozo’s group applied Drugable’ algorithm 
to clozapine and chlorpromazine, two drugs 
often prescribed to treat schizophrenia. 

As expected, Drugable showed that the 
two drugs bind most strongly to receptors 
for the neurotransmitters serotonin and 
dopamine, which are expressed in the parts 
of the brain involved in higher information 
processing. But it found that clozapine, 
which also stabilizes mood disorders such 
as depression, binds strongly to a particular 
dopamine receptor called DRD4, which is 
expressed in the brain’s pineal gland — a 
known mood regulator. 

The group also found that clozapine 
binds to a receptor in the part of the brain 
that regulates saliva production; excessive 
salivation is a known side effect of clozap- 
ine. Although the biochemical explanations 
for mood regulation and salivation have 
been proposed before, Cardozo says that 
Drugable can be used to reveal the most 
plausible mechanisms. = 
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The red turpentine beetle has wiped out more than 10 million pine trees in China in the past 15 years. 


China battles 
army of invaders 


Raft of control measures slows the march of alien species. 


BY JANE QIU IN QINGDAO 


hen China kicked open the doors 
to international trade in the late 
1970s, not everything that came 


in was welcome. Along with Western goods 
and new technologies, alien organisms infil- 
trated the country. A comprehensive survey 
now reveals that almost 550 non-native spe- 
cies, from viruses to fish and mammals, have 
become invasive in the country (see ‘Space 
invaders’). They are costing an estimated 
US$15 billion in losses each year, with dam- 
age to crops and forests a particular problem. 

“As the volume of international trade has 
grown exponentially, so has the number of 
alien species,” said Li Bo, director of the Office 
for Management of Alien Species in the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Beijing, at the second Inter- 
national Congress on Biological Invasions in 
Qingdao last month. 

Since 2000, China has tightened its regula- 
tions on importing plant materials and has 
enforced strict quarantine requirements. It 
has also spent more than $1 billion establish- 
ing databases of invasive species, monitoring 
their spread, researching invasive mechanisms 
and ecological impact, and developing control 
technologies. This has led to an “explosion of 
research’, says Wan Fanghao, an ecologist at 
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the Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences’ 
Institute of Plant Protection in Beijing. 

Wan is currently finalizing a $10-million, 
decade-long project funded by the Ministry 
of Science and Technology to study invasive 
species in agriculture and forestry. At the 
Qingdao meeting, where some of the results 
were presented, scientists showed how a better 
understanding of what makes an alien species 
invasive could aid in the development of effec- 
tive controls. 

A case in point is the whitefly Bemisia tabaci, 
an insect that feeds on plant vascular tissue 
called phloem. It causes damage both directly 
through feeding and indirectly through the 
transmission of plant viruses, and has wreaked 
havoc on vegetable and cotton production in 
all of China's provinces except Tibet. In a major 
outbreak in 2009, “a quarter of vegetable farms 
nationwide, about 200,000 hectares, were 
plagued, which reduced the yields by 50% to 
80%”, says Liu Shusheng, an entomologist at 
Zhejiang University in Hangzhou. 

Researchers have now managed to halt the 
whitefly’s march. Strategies such as planting 
crop varieties that are resistant to the pest, sep- 
arating individual seedlings to minimize pest 
spread, applying low levels of pesticides and 
implementing biological control with natural 
enemies means that “there haven't been major 
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outbreaks since 2009”, says Wan. 

Another invader that has been brought 
under control is the red turpentine beetle 
(Dendroctonus valens). In North America, the 
beetle mainly attacks dead or ailing trees. But 
the beetles, which were introduced to China in 
the 1980s, have wiped out more than 10 mil- 
lion pine trees in northern provinces since 
1999, 

A study led by Sun Jianghua, an entomolo- 
gist at the Chinese Academy of Sciences’ 
Institute of Zoology in Beijing, found that the 
interaction between the beetles and their sym- 
biotic fungus Leptographium procerum is key 
to their ‘personality change’ in China (J. Sun 
et al. Annu. Rev. Entomol. 58, 293-311; 2013). 
Since its arrival, “the fungus has mutated 
into novel genotypes’, says Sun. One of these 
induces trees to release large amounts of the 
compound 3-carene — a strong attractant to 
the beetles — that is not released in response 
to the North American fungal variant. 

The finding has led to a series of success- 
ful projects to trap beetles using 3-carene. The 
approach, says Sun, is part of an integrated 
pest-management programme, launched in 
2007, that also includes the use of other chem- 
ical attractants and pesticides, and efforts to 
replace single-species forests with a mix of 
plants. 

Asa result, the spread of the red turpentine 
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China currently has 544 invasive species, a fourfold 
increase on the number in 1900. 
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beetle is mostly under control, says Sun. Fewer 
than 1 in 1,000 trees are now infected, com- 
pared with the staggering 3 in 10 that were 
affected in Shanxi province in 2001, during 
one of the worst outbreaks. 

Sun’s findings raise the possibility of a poten- 
tial ‘reinvasior’ of the United States by the red 
turpentine beetle and its Chinese fungal vari- 
ant, says Daniel Simberloff, an ecologist at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. “The 
policy implications are huge,” he adds. 

What is happening in China matters to the 
rest of the world, says Helen Roy, an ecologi- 
cal entomologist at the Centre for Ecology 
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and Hydrology in Wallingford, UK. Biological 
invasions are “two-way traffic’, she says. Most 
of the forest pest species in North America 
originally came from China and some of its 
exports have wreaked havoc in Europe. 

When dealing with invasive species, inter- 
national collaboration is extremely important, 
says Roy. She has been studying the invasion 
of the harlequin ladybird (Harmonia axy- 
ridis) in Europe and, by working with Chinese 
researchers, is now trying to understand the 
insect’s behaviour and natural enemies in the 
hope of developing effective control measures. 

But administrative issues in China some- 
times hamper scientists’ efforts, says Wan. 
For instance, many alien species enter China 
by piggybacking on imports of rubbish from 
developed countries (waste disposal is big 
business in China). But it is unclear which 
ministry is in charge of inspection and moni- 
toring of the cargo. Moreover, tackling inva- 
sive species often involves multiple ministries. 
“There needs to be better coordination and 
more data sharing between them,’ says Sun. 

In any case, the problem of invasive 
species will not go away, says Wan. “With 
climate warming, increasing international 
trade and rapid urbanization, the problem of 
biological invasions will only get worse,” he 
says. “We need to keep a close eye on potential 
troublemakers.” m 
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Nations fight back on ivory 


Politicians take action on poaching in Africa as tusk seizures approach record numbers. 


BY DANIEL CRESSEY 


Thousands have been killed as poachers 

rush to cash in on soaring ivory prices, 
which have reached hundreds of dollars per 
kilogram. The cyanide poisoning of up to 
300 animals at watering holes ina game parkin 
Zimbabwe last month served as a particularly 
unpleasant reminder of the lengths to which 
poachers are willing to go. 

Official numbers for elephant killings in 2013 
are still being prepared, but researchers told 
Nature that it is likely to be a near-record year. 
Across the world, almost 30 tonnes of ivory 
have been seized, according to events detailed 
in news reports and collated by TRAFFIC, a 
non-governmental organization in Cambridge, 
UK, that monitors trade in wildlife. And fig- 
ures for ivory hauls in media reports collected 
each month by conservation group Save the 
Elephants, headquartered in Nairobi, add up to 
a similar number (see go.nature.com/4xyeln). 
Both numbers, however, should be regarded 
with caution because the size of seizures can 
be overestimated, and many go unreported. 
With each tusk providing about 5 kg of ivory, 
and some researchers estimating that seizures 
account for as little as 10% ofall ivory collected, 
the numbers paint a bleak picture. 

“I certainly don't think anything’s got bet- 
ter this year,’ says Holly Dublin, chair of the 
elephant specialist group of the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature (IUCN). 

Official numbers are available for 2011, 
when a record 46.5 tonnes of ivory was seized 
(see “Tusk totals’). Samuel Wasser, director of 
the Center for Conservation Biology at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, says that 
poaching levels were probably higher in 2012, 
and that 2013 could be higher again. He esti- 
mates that around 50,000 elephants were killed 
in 2011, given the amount of ivory seized, and 
that the numbers in the two years since were 
similar. Figures from TRAFFIC and Save the 
Elephants suggest that between 25,000 and 
35,000 of the animals are killed each year. 

“Those numbers may be off by some margin. 
But based on the number of recent seizures, the 
elephants are being killed at their highest rate 
yet,’ says Wasser, who estimates from news 
reports that 38 tonnes of 
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An elephant carcass in Zimbabwe, where poachers have used cyanide to kill the animals for their tusks. 


which is increasingly being linked to large 
criminal syndicates and even terrorist groups. 
The latest such effort takes place next week in 
Gaborone, Botswana, under the auspices of the 
IUCN. African heads of state, ministers and 
scientists will discuss measures to fight poach- 
ing including national task forces, tougher legal 
action against ivory traffickers and greater use 
of the military against heavily armed poachers. 

“We're seeing more political momentum 
build up,’ says John Scanlon, secretary-general 
of the Geneva-based Convention on Interna- 
tional Trade in Endangered Species of Wild 
Fauna and Flora (CITES). “That movement 
needs to be faster, but things are moving in the 
right direction” 

Ata meeting in Bangkok in March, represent- 
atives from CITES signatory countries agreed to 
take steps to fight the poaching scourge. These 
include using public-awareness campaigns to 
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The amount of ivory seized worldwide reached 
record levels in 2011. 
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curb demand for ivory and increased forensic 
tracing of seized ivory using genetic techniques. 

Some positive outcomes from the CITES 
meeting are already being seen on the ground, 
says Wasser, who uses DNA analysis of seized 
tusks to try to trace the origin of illegal ivory by 
matching genetic variations across Africa. The 
decisions at the meeting have made “a huge 
difference” to the willingness of countries to 
provide samples, he says. Using the samples, he 
expects to be able to pinpoint the major hotspots 
of poaching, eventually enabling intensive law 
enforcement in those regions. 

Increased political attention may already be 
having an effect. Nations that drive the demand 
for ivory are stepping up prevention efforts. 
Scanlon says that China, for example, is now 
prosecuting more people for ivory offences 
than in the past. And the United States — which 
in a show of intent earlier this month publicly 
crushed 6 tonnes of ivory seized at its borders 
since 1989, when the international ban on ivory 
trading was introduced — has this year set up 
a task force to combat the illegal wildlife trade. 

Closer to the front line, George Wittemyer of 
Colorado State University in Fort Collins, a con- 
servation biologist who conducts research at the 
Samburu National Reserve in Kenya, says that 
the year started with the worst poaching levels 
ever seen there. But he adds that killings have 
fallen since, driven in part by efforts to engage 
the local community. 

“T find it relieving to see the level at which 
the issue is being talked about,’ Wittemyer 
says. “There are a lot of heads of state in Africa 
who are taking this seriously.” m 
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WAYS TO 
BLOW THE 
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BY ED YONG, HEIDI LEDFORD AND 
RICHARD VAN NOORDEN 
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Reporting suspicions of scientific 
fraud is rarely easy, but some paths 
are more effective than others. 


re more people doing wrong or are more people 

speaking up? Retractions of scientific papers have 

increased about tenfold during the past decade, with 

many studies crumbling in cases of high-profile 
research misconduct that ranges from plagiarism to image 
manipulation to outright data fabrication. When worries 
about somebody’s work reach a critical point, it falls toa 
peer, supervisor, junior partner or uninvolved bystander 
to decide whether to keep mum or step up and blow the 
whistle. Doing the latter comes at significant risk, and the 
path is rarely simple. Some make their case and move on; 
others never give up. And in what seems to be a growing 
trend, anonymous watchdogs are airing their concerns 
through e-mail and public forums. Here, Nature profiles 
three markedly different stories of individuals who acted 
on their suspicions. Successful or otherwise, each case 
offers lessons for would-be tipsters. 
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The analytical 


ri Simonsohn sees himself as more of a data-whisperer 
U than a whistle-blower. His day job as a social scien- 

tist at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
involves scouring archival data — from house prices to auc- 
tion records to college admissions — as part of his research 
into judgement and decision-making. He suspects that this 
background has predisposed him to catching spurious pat- 
terns in other psychologists’ results. “With an experiment, 
you do a t-test and move on,’ he says. “But people who work 
with archival data are used to looking at data very carefully.” 

It was this intuition that stirred when he first came 
across papers by Dirk Smeesters at Erasmus University 
Rotterdam in the Netherlands and Lawrence Sanna at the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor in the summer of 
2011. In both cases, the data seemed too good to be true, 
containing an overabundance of large effects and statisti- 
cally significant results. In one of Sanna’s papers, Simon- 
sohn noticed that one experiment — in which volunteers 
were supposedly split into different groups — produced 
results with uncannily similar standard deviations. In the 
results of Smeesters’ studies, he saw a suspiciously low 
frequency of round numbers and an unusual similarity 
between many of the averages. “If there's too little noise, 
and the data are too reliable again and again, they cannot 
be real? he says. “Real data are supposed to have error.” 

Simonsohn checked his suspicions by simulating experi- 
ments thousands of times to show how unlikely the reported 
results actually were. He replicated his analyses on other 
papers by the same authors and found the same patterns, 
and he carried out negative controls, showing no suspicious 
patterns in the work of other psychologists who used the 
same set-ups. 

Simonsohn contacted both authors and spent months 
systematically ruling out alternative explanations for the 
discrepancies he found. Eventually, according to Simon- 
sohn, only one remained — that they had manipulated their 
data. He still refrained from accusing anyone, liaising pri- 
vately with Smeesters, Sanna and their co-authors, asking 
for raw data, outlining his concerns and asking if another 
party, such as a student or research assistant, could have 
tampered with the data. “I was extremely open-minded,” 
he says. “My working hypothesis was that it’s not in your 
interest to fake if you're a researcher” 

Towards the end of 2011, Simonsohn learned that Erasmus 
University, which he had contacted, had begun an investi- 
gation. He also found out that because of his inquiries, the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, where Sanna 
had performed his work, had also started to investigate. By 
the summer of 2012, both Smeesters and Sanna had resigned 
from their posts, and several of their papers have since been 
retracted. In previous statements, Smeesters has said that he 
never fabricated data and that the practices he used are com- 
mon in his field; he chose not to provide a further comment 


when contacted by Nature. Neither Sanna nor his former 
institution have publicly addressed questions about his res- 
ignation and Sanna could not be reached for comment. 

When asked about the two careers that have been broken 
by his investigations, Simonsohn pauses. “I don't feel bad 
about it,” he concludes. “If I’m going to the same confer- 
ences as these people, and publishing in these journals, I 
can't just look the other way.’ Joe Simmons, a psychologist 
at the University of Pennsylvania, says that he admires his 
colleague’s integrity and sense of obligation. “He couldn't 
not do something,” he says. 

Simonsohn hopes that his actions will spur psycholo- 
gists to instigate reforms to stem fraud — one option would 
be to require researchers to post raw data, thereby mak- 
ing them more open to checks by watchful data-sleuths. 
He also wants researchers to disclose more details of their 
work at the outset of an experiment, such as the variables to 
analyse or their planned sample sizes. That would discour- 
age subtler forms of data-tampering — such as continuing 
experiments only until results meet significance — which, 
in his opinion, flood the psychological literature with false 
positives (see Nature 485, 298-300; 2012). 

Simonsohn's whistle-blowing attracted its share of atten- 
tion. He has received around a dozen offers to look into 
suspected cases of dodgy data, typically from people out- 
side science who have personal concerns about, say, the 
US election. He rarely replies. He has little interest in being 
drawn into unnecessary disputes and bristles at any sugges- 
tion that he has led a witch-hunt — a term that he associates 
with the wanton use of poor diagnostic tests, not his own 
careful review. 

“Some people think he does it for the fame, but he finds the 
fame annoying,” says Simmons. Simonsohn, for his part, says 
he hopes that his new-found identity as a whistle-blower will 
morph into a different label, as “a person who looks carefully 
at data. I would be very happy with that reputation,” he says. 
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HAS AN 
OBLIGATION 
T0 DO THE 
RIGHT THING 
IF THEY 
CAN.” 


The quixotic 


elene Hill thought she was nearing retirement in 1999 
H when, one day, she decided to take a peek at a lab mate's 

culture dishes. A radiation biologist at the University of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey in Newark, Hill was 
collaborating with a junior colleague on a project to study 
the ‘bystander effect; a phenomenon whereby cells exposed 
to an agent — in this case radiation — influence the behav- 
iour of unexposed neighbours. Hill had trained the postdoc, 
Anupam Bishayee, on the technique and wanted to see how 
he had fared. The plates, she says, were empty, yet Bishayee 
later reported cell counts from them. 


1s 


Hill would spend the next 14 years trying to expose what 
she believes to be a case of scientific misconduct. University 
panels, the US Office of Research Integrity (ORI), and two 
courts of law have evaluated and dismissed her concerns. 
Her journey has cost her thousands of dollars in legal fees 
and countless hours trawling through more than 30,000 
documents. And it could cost her her job. Yet Hill, now 84, 
has no intention of backing off. “A person has an obligation 
to do the right thing if they can,” she says. 

After the first observation, Hill and another postdoc 
decided to covertly shadow Bishayee’s experiments, snap- 
ping photos of his cultures in the incubator. When Bishayee 
reported data from an experiment that they thought was 
contaminated with mould, Hill and her colleague accused 
him of fabricating the results and took their concerns to the 
university’s committee on research integrity. 

But their case soon frayed. Under questioning, her col- 
league acknowledged that he had moved Bishayee’s culture 
tubes before taking photos of them, which the committee 
viewed as potentially tampering with the evidence. And 
Hill explained that she had used a microscope that she 
was unfamiliar with when checking Bishayee’s cultures. 
The committee determined that Hill did not have enough 
evidence to prove her case. 

Hill would not let the matter lie. Bishayee had pub- 
lished his results in a paper that lists Hill as a co-author 
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(A. Bishayee et al. Radiat. Res. 155, 335-344; 2001) and his 
adviser, Roger Howell, used Bishayee’s data to support a 
grant application to the National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
in 1999. Hill took the case to federal investigators at the 
ORI, who conducted a small statistical analysis of Bishayee’s 
data. Hill says that in her opinion the patterns therein sug- 
gested fabrication, and one ORI investigator, Kay Fields, 
thought the case had merit. But Fields was overruled by a 
superior, in part because he believed that the control data 
for the analysis — Hill’s own — were also statistically ques- 
tionable. The ORI determined that there was insufficient 
evidence to prove misconduct. 

Hill continued to petition her university and the ORI to 
review the data. Fields, meanwhile, says that she felt obliged 
to tell Hill about another option: a “qui tam’ lawsuit. Such 
lawsuits, allowed under the US False Claims Act, can be 
brought by any citizen to aid the government in recouping 
taxpayers funds allocated under false pretences. Hill’s case 
could be eligible because of the NIH grant. 

Qui tam can be arisky strategy, says David Lewis, direc- 
tor of the research misconduct project at the nonprofit 
National Whistleblower Center in Washington DC. He has 
filed two qui tam lawsuits in the past, unrelated to Hill’s 
(see Nature 453, 262-263; 2008). Both were unsuccessful, 
and Lewis generally doesn’t recommend the strategy. In 
Hill’s case, the process dragged on for years and cost her 
US$200,000 in legal fees. “I don’t think my children are too 
happy with my having lost that much money,’ she says, “but 
I just felt I had an obligation to see it through.” 

New Jersey District Court judge Dennis Cavanaugh 
ruled in favour of Bishayee and Howell in October 2010, 
and referred to Hill’s battle as “a quest of Quixotic propor- 
tions that ultimately must be put to rest”. Hill lost her final 
appeal in October 2011. Still, she says that her investment 
paid off: the discovery phase of the lawsuit allowed her 
access to ten years’ worth of the Howell labs notebooks. 

With those data in hand, she teamed up with statisti- 
cian Joel Pitt of Georgian Court University in Lakewood 
Township, New Jersey. Together, they pored over data that 
Bishayee had hand-recorded from a machine that counts 
cells. The duo also gathered larger control data sets from 
others who had used the same machine. Pitt looked at the 
frequency of the numbers appearing as the least significant 
digit of each recorded count. These should have a random 
distribution, but Bishayee’s data seemed to favour certain 
numbers. Pitt calculated the odds of those frequencies aris- 
ing by chance as less than 1 in 100 billion. In Hill’s view, the 
implication is clear: Bishayee made the numbers up. 

Along with Pitt, Hill has been trying, so far unsuccessfully, 
to publish these statistical analyses and further publicize her 
allegations, actions that Robert Johnson, the dean of her 
institution — now part of Rutgers University — warned in 
a strongly worded letter in July could lead to “additional 
disciplinary action, up to and including termination’. 

Howell, in a written statement to Nature, expressed frus- 
tration at the time spent revisiting the issue despite no finding 
of wrongdoing. Bishayee did not respond to Nature’s request 
for comment. Fields says: “I admire Dr Hill for the courage of 
her convictions, but it is difficult to say that she was prudent 
to pursue the case for so long and at such expense?” 

Hill, for her part, remains undeterred. “I want to finish,” 
she says. “It becomes almost an obsession.” 


The anonymous 


nonymous tipsters are nothing new. But since 2010, 
A someone going by the pseudonym ‘Clare Francis’ has 

seriously upped the ante. She or he (or they; many sus- 
pect it is a group of people) has sent hundreds of e-mails 
to life-science journal editors, flagging up suspected cases 
of plagiarism or instances in which figures appear to be 
manipulated or duplicated. Her terse, sometimes cryptic 
complaints have resulted in a handful of retractions and 
corrections, but editors have felt bombarded by her volu- 
minous notices — many of which, they say, lead nowhere. 

Like her or not, Francis has sparked a debate about how 
editors deal with anonymous tips, which are now poised 
to grow thanks to the proliferation of websites that allow 
anyone to publicly air grievances about research papers. 

Sabine Kleinert, a senior executive editor at The Lancet 
and former vice-chair of the UK-based Committee on Pub- 
lication Ethics (COPE), calls the recent surge in anonymous 
comments “the Clare Francis phenomenon”. Phenomenon 
is an apt descriptor. Francis estimates that she has e-mailed 
“about 100” different editors. And those publishers who 
agreed to talk to Nature said that their editors generally 
receive multiple messages from her. Diane Sullenberger, 
executive editor of the Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences, says that as many as 80% of the allegations they 
receive come from Francis. And the scientific publisher 
Wiley says that in 2011 Francis’s name was on more than 
half of its investigation requests. 

Anonymity generally makes people uncomfortable, says 
Ulrich Brandt, editor-in-chief of Biochimica et Biophysica 
Acta. “One has to wonder about the motivation of the 
whistle-blower,’ he says. “Ill-founded allegations of scien- 
tific misconduct can do harm and may constitute a form of 
scientific misconduct themselves.” 

By 2011, editors were growing increasingly frustrated by 
Francis because — quite apart from her anonymity — many 
of her claims did not check out. “Ihave no problem taking 
time to look at an allegation — but I don’t like people wast- 
ing my time,” says Eric Murphy, editor-in-chief of Lipids. 
Moreover, many of Francis’s complaints are oblique and 
hard to follow, says Sullenberger. “It is helpful to know spe- 
cific details about the concerns from a scientific standpoint, 
not just, “The bands in the 10- and 60-minute lanes are geo- 
metrical and superimposable’ or ‘Background is silvery 
smooth,’ she says, referring to some of Francis’s e-mails. 


Some journal editors have warned Francis that they are less 
likely to follow up on her requests than other complaints. 
In September 2011, Wiley’s then legal director, Roy Kauf- 
man, sent her an e-mail saying that the company could “not 
guarantee that all anonymous allegations sent to us will be 
investigated”. Francis made the note public, sparking debate 
over how such allegations should be handled. 

Two years on, the attitudes of editors have changed to 
some degree. In February this year, COPE put out guide- 
lines on “responding to anonymous whistle blowers”. Fran- 
cis was not mentioned by name, but was the main driving 
force behind the work, says Virginia Barbour, COPE’s cur- 
rent chair. “Editors were feeling guilty, and upset, and didn't 
understand how they should approach it.” COPE reminded 
them that, no matter where they came from, “all allega- 
tions ... that have specific, detailed evidence to support the 
claim should be investigated”. But Anna Trudgett, edito- 
rial director at the journal Blood, says that the journal still 
addresses Francis’s e-mails only selectively. “Not all anony- 
mous correspondence is treated the same way,’ she says. 
Wiley has adjusted its practice to investigate all complaints, 
says spokesperson Helen Bray. 

Fundamentally, editors are not just reacting to Clare 
Francis’s pseudonymity. They are also irritated by the way 
she works. “For some, it’s not that Clare Francis is a pseu- 
donym it’s that the pseudonym is Clare Francis,’ says Tom 
Reller, a spokesperson for Elsevier. Some editors bring 
up what they say is Francis’s aggressive tone and pursuit 
of lost causes. “When we determine that the allegation is 
not founded, it is not uncommon for Clare Francis not to 
accept the result,” says Véronique Kiermer, Nature Publish- 
ing Group’s executive editor. 

In Barboutr’s view, Francis’s tactics are not a good model 
for other anonymous tipsters to emulate. To make up for the 
inevitable loss of trust that comes from being anonymous, 
tip-offs gain credence if they are precise, detailed and polite. 
Francis sometimes meets these standards but often does not. 

To Francis, such critiques miss the point. Asked about 
her tone, she wrote back: “I do not have a ‘tone’ I try to 
describe what I can see.” She adds that editors often focus 
narrowly on their journal when she sends what she says 
are connected patterns of image manipulation across 
many journals. “They will not look at the whole picture, 
but remain in purdah,’ she writes. As for alleged false leads, 
she says: “The hit rate would be higher if they paid atten- 
tion to what is on the page rather than their fantasy world” 

One thing that editors and Francis might agree on is that 
anonymous whistle-blowing is likely to increase, given the 
increased access to papers by people all around the world 
and the availability of online tools for spotting potential pla- 
giarism and image manipulation. One site, called PubPeer, 
is already becoming a venue for anonymous comments — 
including postings in a similar vein to Franciss style. 

The growth here is a sign that whistle-blowers are not 
being protected enough within the academic environment, 
says Kleinert. “This is where we have to do much more. 
Somebody should feel comfortable to be able to raise issues 
without fearing retaliation or damage to their own career”. m 


Ed Yong is a science journalist in London; Heidi Ledford 
writes for Nature from Cambridge, Massachusetts; and 
Richard Van Noorden writes for Nature from London. 
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The pursuit of happiness 


Researchers have struggled to identify how certain states of mind influence 
physical health. One biologist thinks he has an answer. 


hen Steve Cole was a postdoc, he 
had an unusual hobby: matching art 
buyers with artists that they might 


like. The task made looking at art, something 
he had always loved, even more enjoyable. 
“There was an extra layer of purpose. I loved 
the ability to help artists I thought were great to 
find an appreciative audience,” he says. 

At the time, it was nothing more than a 
quirky sideline. But his latest findings have 
caused Cole — now a professor at the Cousins 
Center for Psychoneuroimmunology at the 
University of California, Los Angeles — to 
wonder whether the exhilaration and sense 
of purpose that he felt during that period 
might have done more than help him to find 
homes for unloved pieces of art. It might have 
benefited his immune system too. 

At one time, most self-respecting molecu- 
lar biologists would have scoffed at the idea. 
Today, evidence from many studies suggests 
that mental states such as stress can influence 
health. Still, it has proved difficult to explain 
how this happens at the molecular level — how 
subjective moods connect with the vastly com- 
plex physiology of the nervous and immune 
systems. The field that searches for these expla- 
nations, known as psychoneuroimmunology 
(PND), is often criticized as lacking rigour. 
Cole’s stated aim is to fix that, and his tool of 
choice is genome-wide transcriptional analy- 
sis: looking at broad patterns of gene expres- 
sion in cells. “My job is to be a hard-core 
tracker,’ he says. “How do these mental states 
get out into the rest of the body?” 

With his colleagues, Cole has published a 
string of studies suggesting that negative men- 
tal states such as stress and loneliness guide 
immune responses by driving broad programs 
of gene expression, shaping our ability to fight 
disease. If he is right, the way people see the 
world could affect everything from their risk 
of chronic illnesses such as diabetes and heart 
disease to the progression of conditions such 
as HIV and cancer. Now Cole has switched 
tack, moving from negative moods into the 
even more murky territory of happiness. It 
is arisky strategy; his work has already been 
criticized as wishful thinking and moralizing. 
But the pay-off is nothing less than finding a 
healthier way to live. 

“If you talk to any high-quality neuro- 
biologist or immunologist about PNI, it 


BY JO MARCHANT 


will invariably generate a little snicker,’ says 
Stephen Smale, an immunologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, who is not 
affiliated with the Cousins Center. “But this 
doesn't mean the topic should be ignored for- 
ever. Someday we need to confront it and try 
to understand how the immune system and 
nervous system interact.” 


THE BEST MEDICINE? 
In 1964, magazine editor Norman Cousins was 
diagnosed with ankylosing spondylitis, a life- 
threatening autoimmune disease, and given a 
1 in 500 chance of recovery. Cousins rejected 
his doctors’ prognosis and embarked on his 
own programme of happiness therapy, includ- 
ing regular doses of Marx Brothers films, and 
credited it with triggering a dramatic recovery. 
He later established the Cousins Center, which 
is dedicated to investigating whether psycho- 
logical factors really can keep people healthy. 
At the time, mainstream science rejected 
the idea that any psychological state, positive 
or negative, could affect physical well-being. 
But studies during the 1980s and early 1990s 
revealed that the brain is directly wired to the 
immune system — portions of the nervous 
system connect with immune-related organs 
such as the thymus and bone marrow, and 
immune cells have receptors for neurotrans- 
mitters, suggesting that there is crosstalk. 


“Mood matters. If we 
change the psychology, 
physiological changes 
do parallel that.” 


These connections seem to have clinical 
relevance, at least in the case of stress. One of 
the first researchers to show this was virolo- 
gist Ronald Glaser, now director of the Insti- 
tute for Behavioral Medicine Research at the 
Ohio State University in Columbus. “When I 
started working on this in the 1980s, nobody 
believed what stress could do, including me,” 
he recalls. He and his colleagues sampled 
blood from medical students, and found that 
during a stressful exam period, they had lower 
activity from virus-fighting immune cells’, and 
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higher levels of antibodies for the common 
virus Epstein-Barr’, suggesting that stress 
had compromised their immune systems and 
allowed the normally latent virus to become 
reactivated. 

The field of PNI has grown hugely since 
then, with medical schools worldwide boasting 
their own departments of mind-body medi- 
cine, of which PNIis just one component. It is 
now accepted that the body’s response to stress 
can suppress parts of the immune system and, 
over the long term, lead to damaging levels of 
inflammation. Large epidemiological stud- 
ies — including the Whitehall studies, which 
have been following thousands of British civil 
servants since 1967 — suggest’ that chronic 
work stress increases the risk of coronary heart 
disease and type 2 diabetes, for example. Low 
socio-economic status increases susceptibility 
to a wide range of infectious diseases, and there 
is considerable evidence that stress increases 
the rate of progression of HIV/AIDS. But 
researchers have a long way to go before they 
will understand exactly how signals from the 
brain feed into physical health. 


WORRIED SICK 

PNI studies have mostly tended to look at levels 
of individual immune-cell types or molecular 
messengers — such as the stress hormone 
cortisol and the immune messenger proteins 
called cytokines — or the expression of indi- 
vidual genes. But Cole wanted to get a sense of 
how the whole system was working. 

His first foray, published in 2007, looked at 
loneliness’. Social isolation is one of the most 
powerful known psychological risk factors for 
poor health, but it is never certain whether it 
causes the health problems, or whether a third 
factor is involved: lonely people might be less 
likely than others to eat well, for example, or to 
visit their doctor regularly. 

Cole and his colleagues looked at gene 
expression in the white blood cells of six 
chronically lonely people — people who had 
said consistently over several years that they 
felt lonely or isolated, and were fearful of other 
people — and eight people who said that they 
had great friends and social support. Out of the 
roughly 22,000 genes in the human genome, 
the researchers identified 209 that distin- 
guished the lonely people from the sociable 
ones: they were either regulated up to produce 
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A volunteer helps to bag meals for the homeless at Cathedral Kitchen in Camden, New Jersey. 


more of an individual protein or regulated 
down to produce less. Any individual gene 
could easily look different by chance, but Cole 
was struck by the overall pattern. A particu- 
larly large proportion of the upregulated genes 
in the lonely group turned out to be involved 
in the inflammatory response, whereas many 
of the downregulated genes had antiviral roles. 
In sociable people, the reverse was true. It was 
asmall study, but one of the first to link a psy- 
chological risk factor with a broad underlying 
change in gene expression. 

The researchers have since replicated that 
result in a group of 93 people’. Cole says that 
he has also seen a similar shift in gene expres- 
sion in individuals exposed to various types of 
social adversity, from imminent bereavement 
to low socio-economic status. 

The results make evolutionary sense, 
he says. Early humans in close-knit social 
groups would have faced increased risk of 
viral infections, so they would have benefited 
from revved-up antiviral genes. By contrast, 
people who were isolated and under stress 
faced greater risk of injuries that could cause 
bacterial infection — and thus would need to 
respond by ramping up genes associated with 
inflammation, to help heal wounds and fight 
off those infections. But modern stresses lead 
to chronic and unhelpful inflammation, which 
over time damages the body’s tissues, increas- 
ing the risk of chronic diseases such as athero- 
sclerosis, cancer and diabetes. 

To a classical immunologist such as Smale, 


Cole’ results are “intriguing, wonderful obser- 
vations’, but not yet completely convincing. 
In future work, he wants to see the rest of the 
physiological pathway nailed down. “Until 
you put together a full understanding of that 
mechanism, you have this level of uncertainty 
and scepticism,” he says. That sentiment is ech- 
oed by Alexander Tarakhovsky, an immunolo- 
gist at the Rockefeller University in New York 
City. Pinning down precise mechanisms — for 
example, which neurotransmitters cause which 
specific effects — is extremely difficult, he says, 
because the brain and the immune system are 
both so complex. Cole's research “makes you 
think about what the consequences of social 
hardship could be, but it doesn't really tell you 
how it works”. 

Greg Gibson, director of the Center for 
Integrative Genomics at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology in Atlanta, wants to see larger 
studies but argues that the big-picture “genetic 
architecture” that Cole is uncovering is worth 
studying, even if not every detail of the mecha- 
nism is yet understood. “A lot of people are tak- 
ing a whole-genome approach, but they focus 
only ona handful of ‘top hits. They are missing 
the wood for the trees.” 


DON’T WORRY, BE HAPPY 

In 2010, Cole received an e-mail from Bar- 
bara Fredrickson, a friend from graduate 
school who was now studying emotional well- 
being at the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. “Remember me?” she said. She 


was interested in the biological correlates of 
happiness and other positive emotional states, 
and suggested that the pair collaborate. After 
years of looking at stress and adversity, Cole 
loved the idea. “I was bored as hell with mis- 
ery, he says. 

If PNI as a whole has credibility issues, 
studying well-being is even trickier. It is more 
slippery to measure than stress — there is no 
biological marker such as cortisol to fall back 
on and no simple way to induce it in the lab, 
and mainstream biologists tend to look down 
on fuzzy methods of data collection such as 
questionnaires. 

One approach is to test whether it is pos- 
sible to reverse the adverse effects on gene 
expression caused by stress. Cole has collabo- 
rated in three small, randomized, controlled 
trials that attempt to do this. Studies involving 
45 stressed caregivers’ and 40 lonely adults’ 
respectively found that courses in medita- 
tion shifted gene-expression profiles in the 
participants’ white blood cells away from 
inflammatory genes and towards antiviral 
genes. A third trial’, led by psycho-oncologist 
Michael Antoni at the University of Miami, 
Florida, involved 200 women with early-stage 
breast cancer. In those who completed a ten- 
week stress-management programme, genes 
associated with inflammation and metastasis 
were downregulated compared with those of 
women in the control group, who attended 
a one-day educational seminar. Meanwhile, 
genes involved in the type I interferon response 
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Psychoneuroimmunologist Steve Cole studies how stress and happiness affect health. 


(which fights tumours as well as viruses) were 
upregulated in the women who took the stress- 
management course. “Our conclusion was that 
mood matters,” says Antoni. “If we change the 
psychology, physiological changes do parallel 
that” 

Cole and Fredrickson aspired to go further. 
Instead of looking at the benefits of blocking 
stress, they wanted to investigate what happens 
in the body when people are happy. To that 
end, they asked 80 participants 14 questions, 
such as how often in the past week they had felt 
happy or satisfied, and how often they felt that 
their life had a sense of meaning”. The ques- 
tions were designed to distinguish between 
the two forms of happiness recognized by 
psychologists: hedonic well-being (charac- 
terized by material or bodily pleasures such 
as eating well or having sex) and eudaimonic 
well-being (deeper satisfaction from activi- 
ties with a greater meaning or purpose, such 
as intellectual pursuits, social relationships or 
charity work). 

The researchers were surprised to find that 
the two types of happiness influenced gene 
expression in different ways. People with a 
meaning-based or purpose-based outlook had 
favourable gene-expression profiles, whereas 
hedonic well-being, when it occurred on its 
own, was associated with profiles similar to 
those seen in individuals facing adversity. 

One interpretation is that eudaimonic well- 
being benefits immune function directly. But 
Cole prefers to explain it in terms of response 
to stress. If someone is driven purely by hol- 
low consumption, he argues, all of their happi- 
ness depends on their personal circumstances. 
If they run into adversity, they may become 
very stressed. But if they care about things 
beyond themselves — community, politics, 
art — then everyday stresses will perhaps be 


of less concern. Eudaimonia, in other words, 
may help to buffer our sense of threat or uncer- 
tainty, potentially improving our health. “It’s 
fine to invest in yourself,’ says Cole, “as long as 
you invest in lots of other things as well.” 


PERILS OF POSITIVE THINKING 

This is just the kind of advice that attracts some 
of the most vociferous criticisms of Cole’s work. 
James Coyne, a health psychologist and emeri- 
tus professor at the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia, says that Cole and Frederick- 
son's well-being study is simply too small to 
show anything useful. He also argues that the 
measures of eudaimonic and hedonic happi- 
ness are so highly correlated in the study as to 
be essentially the same thing. Coyne says that 
early results are being vastly over-sold. “They 
claim that if you make the right choices, you'll 
be healthy. And if you dont, you'll die” 

Coyne wants researchers across the field 
of PNI to stop publicizing claims about 
health benefits until the science is more solid. 
“They're turning it into books and workshops, 
telling people how to live their lives” 

Fredrickson, for example, is the author 
of two popular books, including Positivity 
(Crown Archetype, 2009), which posits that 
a specific ratio of positive to negative emo- 
tions (2.9013, to be precise) is linked to good 
health. The book has been praised by eminent 
psychologists such as Daniel Goleman and 
Martin Seligman, but the set of equations 
behind the ratio was criticized this year’? by 
Alan Sokal, a physicist at New York Univer- 
sity (who famously published a deliberately 
nonsensical paper in the journal Social Text 
in 1996, intended to expose the lack of rigour 
in the field of cultural studies). He pointed 
out that the equations are based on param- 
eters from a 1962 paper on air flow, with no 
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connection to psychological data at all. Fre- 
drickson acknowledges problems with the 
maths, which she based on a peer-reviewed 
paper on the complex dynamics of teams”, but 
says that she stands by the fundamental princi- 
ples described in the book. “There seems good 
enough evidence to suggest that emotions con- 
tribute to health” 

Cole and Fredrickson agree that their study 
is small and needs to be repeated. But they say 
that extensive previous research has validated 
the questionnaire they used and confirmed 
that it measures two distinct, albeit highly cor- 
related, emotional states. They also note that 
correlation does not necessarily mean that two 
states are the same: height and weight are also 
highly correlated, for example, yet describe dif- 
ferent things. Each type of happiness tends to 
encourage the other, says Fredrickson, “but we 
can try to understand which is leading the way 
towards health”. 

The researchers are not the first from the 
PNI community to face accusations of wish- 
ful thinking. Indeed, the story of the field’s 
founder — hailed in the press as proof of 
the power of positive emotions — has been 
questioned. Immunologists have suggested 
that Cousins was not suffering from ankylos- 
ing spondylitis at all, but from polymyalgia 
rheumatica, which often clears up on its own. 
His “health probably coincidentally remitted’, 
says Cole. 

Despite the criticisms, and the fact that his 
work is in its early days, Cole says that he is 
struck by the evidence that positive emotions 
can override the biological effects of adversity 
— enough to make changes in his own life. 
Although he no longer has time to engage in 
the art trade, he has embraced the ways that 
his hobby helped him. “I have spent most of 
my career and personal life trying to avoid or 
overcome bad things,” he says. “I spend a lot 
more time now thinking about what I really 
want to do with my life, and where Id like to 
go with whatever years remain.” = 


Jo Marchant is a freelance science journalist 
based in London. 
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Moldovan police examine suspected radioactive uranium-238 in August 2010. 


Expand nuclear forensics 


Characterizing nuclear materials deters illicit trafficking and terrorism, but 
more scientists, techniques and collaborations are needed, says Klaus Mayer. 


Agency (IAEA) implemented its Inci- 

dent and Trafficking Database in 1995, 
around 2,300 events involving illicit nuclear 
or other radioactive materials have been 
reported. Although most cases involve lost 
or orphan radioactive sources containing, for 
example, cobalt-60 or iridium-192 for medi- 
cal or industrial applications, 10-15 incidents 
per year concern nuclear materials turning up 
out of regulatory control. 

Uranium and plutonium are most worry- 
ing because, as well as posing a radiological 
hazard, they may be indicative of prolifera- 
tion or nuclear terrorism. The sorts of things 
seized are scrap metal contaminated with 
grams of enriched uranium or kilograms of 
natural uranium, gram-sized samples of ura- 
nium metal, and uranium fuel pellets. In 1994, 
300 grams of plutonium oxide powder were 
intercepted at Munich airport in Germany. 

Officials detect unlawful nuclear materials 


: \ ince the International Atomic Energy 


at borders, seaports and airports or in state 
territories by measuring radiation directly or 
acting on tip-offs from police or intelligence 
work. Whenever such a sample is intercepted, 
agencies want to know: which laws have been 
broken? When and where was the material 
produced? What was the intended use? 
Where was the material stolen or diverted? Is 
more of it at large? Nuclear-forensic scientists 
try to answer these questions. 

The chemical and physical signatures of 
a radioactive material — from its appear- 
ance and microstructure to its elemental 
and isotopic composition — shed light 
on its origin and history. For example, the 
isotope ratios of strontium impurities in 
a sample of natural uranium may indi- 
cate whether it was mined in Australia or 
Namibia. The presence of daughter products 
from nuclear decays reveal the production 
date of the material, and products, such as 
uranium-236, of neutron reactions indicate 


that it was irradiated in a power plant. 

Nuclear forensics is a small and special- 
ized field that has matured since the early 
1990s. But progress is still too slow. Although 
the number of scientific publications in the 
discipline has risen from a handful in 2001, it 
still numbers only a few dozen a year. 

States worldwide need to implement 
nuclear-forensic capabilities — both nation- 
ally and internationally — through greater 
collaboration. To boost the robustness of 
the methods, and thence their credibility, 
new forms of analysis and signatures for 
nuclear materials need to be developed. 
Nuclear-forensic data need to be archived 
securely and more experts must be trained. 
Otherwise smugglers and terrorists might 
evade prosecution. 

A few years ago in a European country, 
a radiation detector at a scrap-metal recy- 
cling facility triggered an alarm. A piece of 
steel in a shipment from south Asia had 
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> a greenish deposit that a rapid on-site 
measurement showed was natural uranium. 

A sample was sent to our nuclear-research 
laboratory in Karlsruhe, Germany, where 
my team and I identified the green material 
as uranium tetrafluoride, an intermediate 
product of uranium processing encountered 
typically during isotope enrichment. Dating 
suggested that it was produced in 1978. But 
chemical impurities, in particular 
the pattern of the rare-Earth ele- 
ments (including lanthanum, 
neodymium and samarium), indi- 
cated that the uranium came from 
a sandstone subtype found not in 
the suspected country of origin, 


patterns studied by isotope geologists, are 
openly published. Information such as the 
grain-size distribution in uranium fuel pellets 
can be provided only by the producer. 

There are broader challenges in nuclear 
forensics: new analytical methods need to be 
validated, the robustness of some signatures 
needs to be demonstrated and the interpre- 
tational techniques need to be substantiated. 


CHEMICAL IMPURITIES 


The signature of rare-Earth elements in natural uranium differs depending on 
the type of ore from which the uranium is mined. The concentration profile of a 
seized sample of nuclear material matches the sandstone type of a mine in Arlit, 
Niger, corroborating information that the material originates from the country. 
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period, uranium-ore concentrate 
from Niger, fitting the seized sam- 
ple’s characteristics, was imported 
into the suspected country. Thus, 
the origin and history of the 
material showed that uranium 
processing and isotopic enrich- 
ment had already been achieved at a very 
early stage in the country’s nuclear activities. 


NUCLEAR FINGERPRINT 

Chemical and physical signatures vary 
through the nuclear fuel cycle: from uranium 
ore to uranium fuel pellets used in power 
reactors, natural uranium to weapons-usable, 
highly enriched material, and spent nuclear 
fuel to separated plutonium. The variety of 
materials reflects the diverse geological and 
geographic origins of natural uranium, and 
the technological processes that could have 
been applied add to the diversity. 

Analysis methods must be tailored to 
the material and signature under investiga- 
tion. Uranium and plutonium samples, for 
instance, contain different chemical impuri- 
ties that require different treatments. 

Nuclear-forensic interpretations build 
ona variety of measurements — including 
mass spectrometry, electron microscopy, 
a or y spectrometry and radiochemical 
separations — that yield a broad spectrum 
of material parameters. These range from 
obvious characteristics such as uranium 
enrichment or pellet dimensions to more 
sophisticated information including metal- 
lic impurities or grain-size distribution. 

Age is derived from ratios of progenies of 
radioactive parent nuclides. Most other sig- 
natures are comparative, referenced against 
samples of known provenance. Some refer- 
ence data, such as the rare-Earth-element 
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There is no centralized international 
nuclear-forensic database. Indeed, it is 
fiercely resisted by many nations, for under- 
standable reasons. Data characterizing 
nuclear materials and processing histories 
are sensitive and may be classified. Sensitivi- 
ties can be commercial (in the case of nuclear 
fuels) or security-related (for weapons-grade 
uranium or plutonium). Any compilation of 
data on nuclear material must be secure. 

A decentralized approach is gaining 
acceptance. The concept of national nuclear- 
forensic libraries, a combination of databases 
and physical sample archives that allows states 
to control their own nuclear-materials data, 
is being promoted by the IAEA, headquar- 
tered in Vienna, and the Global Initiative 
to Combat Nuclear Terrorism (GICNT). 
Although few countries have taken official 
steps, Ukraine is developing such a library, 
as are some others in the European Union 
and southeast Asia. Comparing signatures 
of seized material against stored information 
will reveal whether the material is of domestic 
origin. Private queries to other states could 
help to identify the legal owner of the material 
in confidence. 

Yet at the same time, skilled radiochem- 
ists, nuclear physicists and nuclear engineers 
with hands-on experience in the nuclear 
fuel cycle and in production or analysis of 
nuclear material have become a rarity, as 
a report by the American Physical Soci- 
ety and the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science highlighted (see 
go.nature.com/ckflpx). 

Capacity building in nuclear forensics is 
the key issue in forming a global response to 
illicit trafficking and nuclear terrorism. Effec- 
tive deterrence does not necessarily imply 
investing enormous budgets to establish 
sophisticated laboratories. Measurements of 
a few parameters may provide enough infor- 
mation for law-enforcement pur- 
poses. The isotopic composition of 
uranium or plutonium, for instance, 
can be determined using portable 
y-spectrometry instruments, which 
cost about US$130,000. 


GROW EXPERTISE 

Building a nuclear-forensic work- 
force requires a scientific educa- 
tion in chemistry or physics with 
specialization in radiochemistry, 
nuclear engineering or nuclear 
physics. Hands-on experience 
working with nuclear material and 
analytical techniques comes next. 
Opportunities for graduate and 
postgraduate students to special- 
ize in nuclear forensics should be 
offered through university courses 
and through internships and place- 
ments in nuclear laboratories. 

Training programmes should 
be harmonized and coordinated around the 
world. National and international exercises 
would demonstrate and develop competen- 
cies, and check interagency cooperation 
and levels of preparedness. Curricula and 
materials could be reviewed by the Nuclear 
Forensics International Technical Working 
Group — a gathering of nuclear forensics 
practitioners, including scientists and law 
enforcers, founded in 1995 on the initiative 
of the Group of Eight (G8) countries. 

Mechanisms need to be developed to 
ensure the security and sharing of informa- 
tion about nuclear materials held in national 
databases. The GICNT should promote 
national nuclear-forensic libraries. The 
IAEA, with its expertise in assisting states 
with nuclear security, is well positioned to 
provide technical guidance. 

In March 2014, the international Nuclear 
Security Summit will try to enhance inter- 
national cooperation to prevent malicious 
use of nuclear material. These discussions 
must call on the 53 participating nations 
to increase awareness of the opportunities 
that nuclear-forensic science offers to ensure 
nuclear security around the globe. m 


Klaus Mayer is Action Leader for Forensic 
Analysis and Combating Illicit Trafficking 
at the European Commission Joint Research 
Centre, Institute for Transuranium 
Elements, Karlsruhe, Germany. 

e-mail: klaus. mayer@ec.europa.eu 
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Sharing data in 
materials science 


Two years on from the launch of the US Materials 
Genome Initiative, five experts highlight how materials 
scientists still need to work differently. 


Learn from other 
initiatives 
Policy analyst at the Science 


and Technology Policy Institute, 
Washington DC 


The US Materials Genome Initiative 
(MGI), launched in June 2011 by President 
Barack Obama, aims to halve the time and 
cost of developing advanced materials for 


applications such as energy, transport and 
security. Two years in, hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been invested in academic, 
industry and federal-agency projects. 
Sharing data and developing computa- 
tional tools are crucial to the MGI’s success. 
Advanced materials have complex physical 
and chemical properties that can be manipu- 
lated for different applications, and these can 
change during synthesis, manufacture and 
use. The tracking of these properties is a for- 
midable task, and the MGI includes efforts 
to standardize terminology, data-archiving 
formats and reporting guidelines. 
Fortunately, much can be learned from 


existing collaborations in nanotechnology. 
The National Nanotechnology Initiative 
(NNI), established a decade earlier for 
materials in the 1-100-nanometre range, 
is a ready partner for the MGI, which 
encompasses scales from nanometres to 
micrometres. 

The MGI could consider joining the 

NNI’s Nanotechnology Knowledge Infra- 
structure initiative that was launched 
in May 2012 to develop a digital data 
and information 
framework and to 
strengthen collabo- 
rations between the 
science and model- 
ling communities. 
This initiative has already defined a set of 
Data Readiness Levels, modelled on NASA's 
Technology Readiness Levels, to provide a 
basis for communicating the quality and 
maturity of materials data. 

The MGI could also join the partnership 
between the NNI and the European Com- 
mission to support a transatlantic dialogue 
on the nuts and bolts of data sharing: infor- 
matics, consensus-derived ontologies, data 
representation and archiving. 

Data sharing is an inherently collabora- 
tive activity that has the potential to propel 
materials science forward more rapidly. 
The MGI can invigorate existing efforts and 
serve as a hub for sharing information on 
materials at all scales. 


Incentivize 
sharing 


Executive director of the Institute 
for Materials, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta 


The MGI must avoid a ‘build it and they will 
come attitude. Incentives are needed for 
scientists and engineers to collaborate and 
share their data and skills. There has to be 
something in it for everyone. 

The data-sharing environment must 
invite collaboration as well as facilitate it. 
Stakeholders have broad interests that go 
beyond retrieving existing data — they want 
to discover materials and forecast enhanced 
products. An intuitive and robust online 
environment, and cyber-infrastructure 
growth that is distributed and organic, rather 
than centralized, will encourage contribu- 
tions from diverse users. 

Social-networking strategies can con- 
nect users with varied expertise to pursue 
common interests. Win-win approaches 
should be encouraged. For example, 
uploading experimental data sets in return 
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for access to modelling tools drives further 
modelling. Clear agreements must govern 
credit attribution and the ethics of data use. 

Maximizing the utility of information isa 
major attraction for investors in the MGI’s 
infrastructure. Expensive data sets obtained, 
for example, from national synchrotron 
and neutron-diffraction facilities should 
be archived and leveraged to the greatest 
extent possible for searching and citation, 
as should data from massive supercomputer 
simulations. 

Open-access rules are desirable, following 
the example of the National Science Founda- 
tion-funded nanoHUB for nanometre-scale 
modelling and simulation tools, as well as 
the LAMMPS molecular-dynamics code and 
the DREAM.3D software for meshing three- 
dimensional microstructures. 


AMANDA BARNARD 
Embrace 
uncertainty 


Head of the Virtual Nanoscience 
Laboratory, Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation, Parkville, Australia 


The MGI is opening up styles of collabora- 
tive working that raise technological and 
personal challenges. Materials scientists 
must become more comfortable with uncer- 
tainty. They must relinquish control, trust 
their fellow scientists, and resist the urge to 
redo everything ‘just to be sure’. 

Delivering new science from existing 
data requires the pooling of resources. 
Some insights and breakthroughs cannot 
be made any other way. One method may 
probe scales or achieve resolutions that 
others cannot. Electron microscopy can 
resolve subatomic features on surfaces, 
but optical microscopy shows how light 
reflects from them. 

It is difficult to combine results from dif- 
ferent sources. Errors arise from idiosyn- 
crasies in experimental or computational 
techniques. Many experimentalists know the 
frustration of reproducing results that vary 
with laboratory conditions. Even theory- 
based computational methods can yield 
different answers. 

Mixing data from different origins often 
introduces more uncertainty than a simple 
sum of the measurement or statistical errors 
stemming from the pure data sets. To ben- 
efit from data sharing, we must learn to live 
with that. 

The other sort of uncertainty that MGI 
users must embrace is the human element 
— our opinions of the people who created 
the original data and of their competence. 


Scientists are trained to be sceptical as well 
as objective. To move materials research for- 
ward quickly, we need to assume that each 
contributor is highly capable, and let the 
quality of the data speak for itself. 

The MGI’s value will only come if we can 
draw from it as easily and confidently as we 
give to it. 


FRANCOIS GYGI 
Make simulations 
reproducible 


Professor of computer science, 
University of California, Davis 


The most rapid rewards of the MGI could 
come from sharing simulations of materials 
structures. 

Numerical simulations are not as reliable 
and reproducible as their theoretical and 
computational basis would suggest. They 
often give differing results owing to the com- 
plexity of approximations and the number of 
parameters used. 

Overcoming these difficulties is essential 
for designing new materials. More robust 
predictions from simulations of the forma- 
tion of defects in the lattice of a material, for 
example, improves : 
our ability to opti- “Universal 
mize the materials’ data 
strength orelectronic formats and 


properties. centralized 
Data are reliable databases are 
only if they canbe notalways 


independently veri- 
fied and reproduced 
by different research groups, ideally using 
different tools. Sharing data freely will make 
such cross-validation possible. 

When disseminating simulation data, 
researchers must bear two points in mind. 
First, simulation software should be openly 
accessible, not just results. Software ven- 
dors must not forbid — as some currently 
do — publication of raw results or perfor- 
mance data out of fear that comparisons 
may show their product in an unfavour- 
able light. The scientific community 
should fight this trend. 

Second, universal data formats and cen- 
tralized databases are not always necessary. 
The materials community could adopt 
existing frameworks for data sharing. For 
example, a vast amount of open-source 
software already supports the World Wide 
Web Consortium standards for publishing 
and exchanging data on the Internet, such 
as the Extensible Markup Language (XML). 

With a modest investment, research- 
ers can publish their own data on their 
own servers in ways that others can access 


necessary.” 
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readily. By encouraging the development 
of domain-specific web tools, we will lower 
the barriers to data cross-verification and 
validation. 


PETER B. LITTLEWOOD 
Probe the infinite 
variety 


Associate laboratory director for 
physical sciences and engineering, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Illinois 


From synchrotrons to scanning-electron 
microscopes, nanotechnology tools have been 
honed in the information revolution. Now, 
through the MGI, we need to invent molecu- 
lar manufacturing by expanding our vision to 
include the infinite variety of materials. 

There are fundamental hurdles. Despite 
the initiative’s ambitious name, atoms are 
not genes. The biological genome is both a 
theory and an algorithm for execution. In 
materials science, quantum mechanics can 
doom attempts to translate perfectly from 
code to function. 

This theoretical impasse simply reflects 
the diversity of materials. Tiny variations in 
composition or structure can produce entirely 
new functions. The semiconductor industry 
depends on a delicate salting of silicon with 
minute concentrations of other atoms. 

Yet chemistry can be systematic. Since 
Dmitri Mendeleev formulated the periodic 
table, we have exposed patterns of materi- 
als’ structure and function, now sifted with 
the aid of powerful computers and high- 
throughput experiments. We are building, 
if not a single ‘genome, a patchwork of tools 
matched to material type, property and func- 
tion. The MGI will expand that. 

But the brute-force approach of the mod- 
ern electronics industry cannot be scaled 
up to make lightweight structural materi- 
als, batteries or solar cells. Here, production 
must be measured in megatonnes and square 
kilometres. The MGI has to help us beyond 
design and into synthesis — our goal being 
the engineering of programmable matter 
that builds itself. = 


CORRECTION 

The Comment ‘Melting glaciers bring 
energy uncertainty’ (Nature 502, 617- 
618; 2013) wrongly said that Himalayan 
glaciers lost 174 gigatonnes of water each 
year for the period 2003-09. This was not 
the annual rate, but the total amount for 
that period. And the Indus depends on 
glacial waters for up to half of its flow, not 
half of its flow, as stated. 


DADO RUVIC/REUTERS/CORBIS 
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A forensics specialist from the International Commission on Missing Persons examines human remains from a mass grave in Tomasica, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


Bringing out the dead 


Alison Abbott reviews the story of how a DNA forensics team cracked a grisly puzzle. 


uring nine sweltering days in July 
D 1995, Bosnian Serb soldiers slaugh- 

tered about 7,000 Muslim men and 
boys from Srebrenica in Bosnia. They took 
them to several different locations and shot 
them, or blew them up with hand grenades. 
They then scooped up the bodies with bull- 
dozers and heavy earth-moving equipment, 
and dumped them into mass graves. 

It was the single most inhuman massacre 
of the Bosnian war, which erupted after the 
break-up of Yugoslavia and lasted from 1992 
to 1995, leaving some 100,000 dead. With 
the war’s end in sight, the Serbian army had 
to worry about hiding the evidence. In the 
late summer, they brought out the bulldozers 
again, roughly dug up the decaying bodies, 
threw them into dumper trucks and distrib- 
uted them between 30 or so more remote 
burial sites. After the war shuddered to a halt 
in the autumn, these 
hastily disguised sites, 
with their cargoes of _ Fora Nature special 
disconnected bones, _ on science in court, 
were discovered. _ see: 

Christian Jennings’s __g0.lafuire.com/ezpwk 


> NATURE.COM 


Bosnia’ Million Bones tells the story of how 
innovative DNA forensic science solved the 
grisly conundrum of identifying each bone 
so that grieving families might find some 
closure. 

This is an important book: it illustrates the 
unspeakable horrors of a complex war whose 
causes have always been hard for outsiders to 
comprehend. The author, a British journalist, 
has the advantage of on-the-ground knowl- 
edge of the war and of the International 
Commission on Missing Persons (ICMP), an 
organization created in Sarajevo in 1996 that 
has a central role in the story. In 2000, the 
ICMP launched the world’s first systematic 
attempt to apply DNA- identification tech- 
niques to large numbers of people. Its labs 
have since been used to help to identify indi- 
viduals in other large groups killed in natural 
disasters, accidents and wars — including 
the 2013 terrorist attack on Nairobi’s West- 
gate shopping centre, in which dozens of 
victims were mangled beyond conventional 
recognition. 

As Jennings shows, the organization's first 
job was a masterwork from hell that involved 


= locating, storing, pre- 
| paring and analysing 
B Pp the million or more 
MELAS | bones. It was in 
| LIO N ones. It was in large 
B 0 N E S part possible because 
during those fate- 
aise; | . 
(YEN | 4 | ful days in July 1995, 
; & aerial reconnais- 
ae sance missions by the 
Bosnia s Million United States and the 
Bones: Solving the é 
World’s Greatest North Atlantic Treaty 


Organization had 
picked up images of 
large groups of men 
on open ground near 
Srebrenica. Subse- 
quent images showed that the men had dis- 
appeared and large areas of disturbed earth 
had appeared. Over the following weeks, as 
the bodies were relocated, images showed 
more stretches where the soil was newly 
disturbed. 

In 1997 and 1998, a team of archaeolo- 
gists and forensic experts — put together 
by the Netherlands-based United Nations 
International Criminal Tribunal for the > 


Forensic Puzzle 
CHRISTIAN JENNINGS 
Palgrave Macmillan: 
2013. 
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> former Yugoslavia — began excavat- 
ing the burial sites. They pieced together 
some evidence of when and how the mass 
killings had taken place from clues such 
as the bodies’ states of decay, the times 
and dates on their self-winding watches, 
and the characteristic patterns of damage 
caused to skulls by bullets. Analysis of the 
colours and textures of soils pointed to 
where some of the bones had first been 
dumped. For example, chips of glass 
indicated burial near a glass factory in 
the area. 

The task of identifying the bones was 
exquisitely difficult. The bulldozers had 
broken up the bodies, and the pieces had 
been mixed up in the dumper trucks 
transporting them to new burial sites. 
DNA analysis of each bone was the only 
possible method of conclusive identifica- 
tion, so the ICMP set up its lab. 

At first, this remarkable operation 
ran on a shoestring. Members invented 
cheap alternatives for equipment, such 
as adapting a chicken rotisserie from the 
local market to stir DNA solutions. All 
of these staff (many of them “massively 
adaptable” graduates, Jennings writes) 
were locals, who could easily commu- 
nicate with the traumatized relatives of 
the missing. This helped them to collect 
the blood samples for the DNA analysis 
needed for comparison with DNA from 
the bones. 

Each staff member was trained in a 
specific aspect of this analysis, which 
was then carried out in modular fashion. 
The remains were first prepared for DNA 

extraction, then 


“More than ground into pow- 
80% of the der in the Republic 
remains were of Srpska, now an 
returned to independent Ser- 
their families _ bianenclave within 


Bosnia. Next, the 
powder was trans- 
ferred to Sarajevo for DNA extraction. 
Through that analysis, more than 80% of 
the remains were returned to their families 
for burial. 

That story needed to be told. But 
Bosnias Million Bones isa confusing read. 
It weaves in other, undoubtedly impor- 
tant, stories — such as the manhunt for 
the war criminals responsible for the 
massacres — and diverts frequently into 
issues involving unrelated wars. Its struc- 
ture is undisciplined, muddling time- 
lines and sometimes even basic numbers 
(such as the number of victims identi- 
fied by a particular date). But those who 
make it through will emerge shaken, and 
educated. = 


for burial.” 


Alison Abbott is Nature’ senior 
European correspondent. 
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Left to right: Werner Heisenberg, Max von Laue and Otto Hahn in Gottingen, Germany, in 1946. 


Overhearing Heisenberg 


Ann Finkbeiner ponders a script inspired by the 1945 
internment of eminent German physicists in England. 


spent years racing each other to build an 

atomic bomb. The German physicists 
were certain of their technological superiority, 
but had not even taken the first step — build- 
ing a working reactor. The Manhattan Project 
scientists, who had panicked that the Germans 
would build this evil thing first, had made four 
bombs. But that July, neither side knew for 
certain how close the other had come. So, just 
after the Nazi surrender, the Allies captured 
ten German nuclear scientists — including 
Werner Heisenberg, Otto Hahn, Max von 
Laue, Kurt Diebner and Car] Friedrich von 
Weizsacker — sequestered them in Farm Hall, 
a country house in deepest Cambridgeshire, 
UK, and bugged their rooms. 

Transcripts of the taped conversations were 
declassified and published almost 50 years 
later in Operation Epsilon (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1993) and annotated in physicist 
Jeremy Bernstein's Hitler’s Uranium Club (AIP 
Press, 1995). But they begged to be a play. 
Now David Cassidy, historian of physics at 
Hofstra University in New York, has written 
a one-act script called Farm Hall. Whereas 
a recent produced play by Alan Brody (also 
called Operation Epsilon) focused on the sci- 
entists’ morals in trying to build a bomb for 
Hitler, Cassidy looks at the scientists’ accounts 
of their failure to do so. 

Both playwrights had to choose, from 
the mess of reality, one central tension. I 
thought that the tension might be how close 


B: July 1945, the Allies and Germans had 


ER 2013 
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the Germans came to 
building the bomb. 
Bernstein thought the 
tension was the Ger- 
man scientists’ con- 
struction ofa version of reality in which they 
had refused to build the bomb for Hitler on 
principle. Cassidy, however, focuses on their 
realization of their technological inferiority — 
on how they rationalized what he calls their 
own “fall into failure” 

Cassidy quotes verbatim from the tran- 
script, putting the stiffly translated German 
into American English. He narrows the cast 
down to five scientists, including Heisenberg, 
who led the German nuclear programme and 
won the 1932 Nobel Prize in Physics; Hahn, 
who co-discovered fission; and Diebner, an 
engineer. Their military minder at Farm Hall, 
Theodore Rittner, has arranged for the secret 
taping, translation and transcription of their 
conversations for British and US intelligence. 

The scientists settle in and get comfort- 
able. They talk. 

They try to figure out why they’re being 
held. To keep them out of the hands of the 
Russians? Because the Allies want to know 
what they know? They compliment them- 
selves on being ahead of the Allies, who — 
they think — cannot builda reactor in which 
uranium can be collected into a near-critical 
mass and begin fission. They argue about why 
they never actually built the reactor: because 
Heisenberg insisted on using his design rather 


Farm Hall 

DAVID CASSIDY 
Staged reading in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico: 
May 2014. 


INTERFOTO/AKG-IMAGES 


than Diebner’s more effectual one? 

The scientists skirt around the moral 
issue of building an atomic bomb for the 
Reich. Heisenberg and the others agree that 
they did what was necessary to protect the 
future of German science. Hahn, who never 
worked on the bomb, says that he loves Ger- 
many but is glad that her criminal leaders 
lost the war. Diebner says that he joined the 
Nazi party because he needed work. 

On the night of 6 August, they listen to the 
BBC’s announcement that the United States 
has dropped the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 
Stunned, they try to figure out how the Allies 
managed it. Heisenberg calculates that by 
using 100,000 mass spectrometers, one could 
separate out enough of the fissile but rare iso- 
tope of uranium for a bomb — about a tonne. 
Hahn is confused: aren't Heisenberg’s calcula- 
tions out by a factor of ten? (They are.) 

The next day, they read the British news- 
papers, which brag that the Allies won the 
atomic race. They are outraged, having 
thought they were so far ahead that racing 
was irrelevant. They disagree about whether 
they were even trying to build a bomb or, as 
Heisenberg begins to insist, just a reactor. 
Everybody agrees that the German govern- 
ment kept them too short of funds for success. 
They write an official memorandum explain- 
ing that their efforts were directed towards 
building a power-producing reactor and that 
working on a bomb had not been feasible. 
About five months later, they go home — 
Heisenberg to the directorship of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Physics in Berlin, and 
the others also to worthy and interesting jobs. 
As Cassidy says, they fall from the heights of 
their arrogance, but not far. 

Cassidy’s script has had two readings; 
others are planned, and a Spanish produc- 
tion in Santiago, Chile, is in preparation. 
Cassidy is expanding his play to two acts. “I 
dont think I could have picked a more dif- 
ficult subject for my first play,’ he says. The 
difficulty lies in the multiplicity of historical 
realities that he must cram into one plot that 
is driven, in effect, by one tension. 

The transcript itself holds many tensions: 
between aristocratic theorists and lower- 
caste engineers; between those who joined 
the Nazis and those who just worked for 
them; between arrogance and wilful blind- 
ness; between Heisenberg’s great scientific 
stature and his failure to help a Jewish col- 
league's family, or indeed his own. Cassidy 
has Rittner, at the play’s end, collapse all the 
tensions: people who are great in one area, 
Rittner says, are expected to be — and expect 
themselves to be — great in all. But in both 
art and life, they fall. = 


Ann Finkbeiner is a freelance science 
writer in Baltimore, Maryland, and author 
of The Jasons. 

e-mail: anniekf@gmail.com 
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Books in brief 


Shaping Humanity: How Science, Art, and Imagination Help Us 
Understand Our Origins 

John Gurche YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS (2013) 

Palaeoartist John Gurche crafts hyperrealistic sculptures of extinct 
hominins, built up from casts or three-dimensional models of their 
skeletons. To bring these individuals from deep time to ‘life’, Gurche 
fuses his knowledge of comparative anatomy with forensic science 
and informed guesses about expressions and poses. His coffee- 
table gem showcases and contextualizes 15 of these finely judged 
creations, representing a span of 6 million years and ranging from 
Sahelanthropus tchadensis to the ‘Hobbit’ Homo floresiensis. 


Polio Wars: Sister Kenny and the Golden Age of American 
Medicine 

Naomi Rogers OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2013) 

Before the Salk vaccine was licensed in 1955, polio epidemics swept 
the United States. Naomi Rogers traces them through the story 

of Australian-born ‘bush nurse’ Elizabeth Kenny, who eschewed 
splinting in favour of early muscle manipulation. Her star rose, but 
her methods stirred controversy and she was forgotten with the 
vaccine’s advent. Kenny’s principal legacy, Rogers speculates, might 
be her idea — unacknowledged in the evolution of polio science — 
that the disease was systemic rather than neurotropic. 


The Last Alchemist in Paris: And Other Curious Tales From 
Chemistry 

Lars Ohrstrom OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2013) 

History offers a painless way to grasp the periodic table’s 114 
confirmed elements, notes chemist Lars Ohrstrém. So, for instance, 
we visit Cumbria in northern England, once an “information 
technology hub” that supplied the graphite used in pencils. And 

we follow the Swedish playwright August Strindberg as, gripped by 
psychosis, he set up an alchemical lab in Paris — leading Ohrstrém 
to ponder lithium carbonate (used to treat bipolar disorder), as well 
as gold. There is much more in this charming mishmash of a primer. 


Fritz Kahn 

Uta von Debschitz and Thilo von Debschitz TASCHEN (2013) 

The 1926 Man as Industrial Palace is only the most iconic of the 
images unleashed by infographics pioneer Fritz Kahn. A modernist 
genius, Kahn’s illustrations were endlessly inventive, often darkly 
comic and occasionally macabre. His 1924 drawing Travel 
Experiences of a Wandering Cell: In the Valley of a Flesh Wound, for 
example, beautifully elucidates the living landscape of blood, nerves 
and tissue. In this biography in English, German and French that 
features 350 of his works, Uta and Thilo von Debschitz pay homage 
to the half-forgotten artist on the 125th anniversary of his birth. 


Earthart: Colours of the Earth 

Bernhard Edmaier and Angelika Jung-Huittl PHAIDON (2013) 

Distance lends enchantment to Earth’s particoloured, pitted surface, 
as revealed by this photofest by two geologists, writer Angelika Jung- 
Huttl and photographer Bernhard Edmaier. Terrestrial meanders, 
fractals and waves echo biological forms, and vivid hues remind the 
reader how earthly muds and minerals yield pigments from yellow 
ochre to ultramarine. A chance to enter an alternative vision of our 
planet, from the smoked-glass icebergs of East Greenland to the 
stupendous lion-coloured reaches of the Chilean Andes. Barbara Kiser 
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A video projection at the London Science Museum’s Collider exhibition takes visitors up close to CERN’s particle accelerator. 


PARTICLE PHYSICS 


Smashing spectacle 


Zeeya Merali weighs up a simulated tour of the Large Hadron Collider. 


science experiment, smashing protons 

together at the highest energies reached 
on Earth. The Large Hadron Collider (LHC) 
— the particle accelerator at CERN, Europe's 
high-energy physics laboratory near Geneva 
in Switzerland — feeds on superlatives. So 
curators attempting to recreate the experience 
of walking through its underground tunnels, 
which occupy a space 27 kilometres in diam- 
eter, faced a seemingly impossible task. But 
through a mixture of animation, audio and 
video, and a handful of objects, the London 
Science Museum's £1-million (US$1.6-mil- 
lion) Collider exhibition just about pulls it off. 

Targeting the over-16s, and consciously 
aiming to encourage budding physicists, the 
exhibition avoids the museum’s trademark 
interactive games in favour of immersing 
visitors in the sights, sounds and culture of 
CERN. The focus is on the human motiva- 
tion behind the machines, rather than on 
the theoretical physics or the accelerator’s 
technological achievements. 

The tour begins in a replica of CERN’s 
auditorium. A short film reimagines the 
July 2012 announcement of the discovery of 
the Higgs boson — the final missing piece 
in the standard model of particle physics 
— that explains how matter acquires mass. 
Despite creditable performances, the actors 
could not quite deliver the enthusiasm that 
the LHC staff themselves showed in news 
reports; it would also have been welcome to 


iF is the world’s biggest, most expensive 


Collider Exhibition 
SCIENCE MUSEUM, 
LONDON 

Until 6 May 2014. 


see a wider diversity of 
faces in the film. 

Next, visitors — 
like the LHC’s par- 
ticle beams — must 
move along a tightly prescribed curved 
path through the exhibition space. It was, of 
course, impossible to create a facsimile of the 
awe-inspiring underground caverns, lined 
with vast, intricate machinery. Nevertheless, 
a canny soundscape generates an authentic 
atmosphere, layering snippets of conversa- 
tions between workers against the back- 
ground hum of the detector. Loving attention 
to the low-tech detail that typifies much of 
CERN, including outdated computer towers 
and bicycles used to traverse the circuit, also 
lend credibility to the exhibition. Dull grey 
hallways lead to the office of a physicist who 
clearly eats and sleeps at her desk, conjuring 
the daily grind of science in action. 

Along the route, traditional glass display 
cases contain small items of apparatus, such 
as hydrogen canisters and sections of mag- 
nets. These are brought to life by engaging 
life-size video footage of LHC researchers 
mixing technical explanations with anec- 
dotes about working in the world’s largest sci- 
entific collaboration. Charming hand-drawn 
diagrams, humorous cartoons and simple 
animations drip-feed background physics. 

Ahighlight is the 270-degree wrap-around 
projection of the heart of the collider. Graph- 
ics zoom in to proton collisions and then back 
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out to depict experimental data as it is trans- 
mitted around the globe, helping the viewer to 
visualize the collider’s extremes of scale. 

The most detailed physics explanations 
are saved for the end. Here, we learn more 
about the search for the Higgs boson (which 
involved two years of collisions and some 
10,000 people), such as how its presence was 
inferred through data analysis. In the final 
room, a delightful series of animations dance 
atop a white desk, vividly tracing out some of 
the biggest mysteries — such as the nature of 
dark matter, which the collider is now har- 
nessed to crack. Enhanced by voice-overs 
from physicists, including CERN project 
leader Lyn Evans, this is a simple yet evocative 
way to convey complex theories. Both these 
voice-overs and the use of actual researchers 
in the earlier video clips hint at a lost oppor- 
tunity: the opening film might have benefited 
from the inclusion of real physicists, rather 
than actors, talking about their excitement 
over the Higgs announcement. 

Collider is not the place to learn in-depth 
physics. Nor should it be. Instead, it suc- 
ceeds in showcasing a monumental scientific 
endeavour from a human perspective — and 
leaves visitors hungry to find out more. m 


Zeeya Merali is a freelance science 
writer based in London, and editor for 
the Foundational Questions Institute in 
Georgia, USA. 

e-mail: merali@fqxi.org 
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Mitigate damage 
risk from bush fires 


As climate models project a 
severely increased fire risk in 
southeastern Australia (H. G. 
Clarke et al. Int. J. Wildland 
Fire 20, 550-562; 2011), we 
urgently need to put a stop 

to social processes that are 
amplifying our risk from bush 
fires (R. P. Crompton et al. 
Wea. Climate Soc. 2, 300-310; 
2010). More thoughtful land 
use and planning could curb the 
destruction they cause in and 
around cities. 

Interviews with residents 
following the recent fires in 
Sydney echoed those after the 
devastating Black Saturday bush 
fires in the state of Victoria in 
2009 (J. Whittaker et al. Int. 

J. Wildland Fire 22, 841-849; 
2013). These residents likewise 
complained that government 
restrictions prevented them 
from clearing trees on their 
land as a fire break and that 
suburbia continues to expand 
into untamed bush land 
without due preparedness and 
protection. 

The recent blazes in Sydney 
occurred earlier in the fire 
season than usual, prompting 
speculation about a possible link 
with climate change. 
Katharine Haynes, Deanne 
Bird, John McAneney Risk 
Frontiers, Macquarie University, 
Sydney, Australia. 
haynes.katharine@gmail.com 


Russian universities 
need change of tack 


Of the factors contributing 

to Russia’s poor scientific 

performance (see, for example, 

A. Gorobets Nature 503, 39; 

2013), the plight of the country’s 

university professors stands out. 
These professors are poorly 

paid; most are forced to 

supplement their earnings 

with other employment. Their 

typical annual teaching load 

of up to 1,000 hours is three to 

five times higher than that in 


universities elsewhere, leaving 
them little time for research or 
writing up their work. On top of 
this, professors are now under 
pressure from Russia's Ministry 
of Education and Science to 
publish two or three papers a 
year in international journals to 
help their universities to reach 
the top 200 in global rankings. 

By contrast, the world’s 
leading universities do not 
expect their professors to teach 
for more than 200-400 hours a 
year, allowing them enough time 
for research. They also protect 
the intellectual property that 
results from this research, which 
contributes substantially to 
university budgets — amounting 
in some US universities to 
several billions of dollars a year 
(roughly the combined research 
budget for some provinces 
and republics in the Russian 
Federation). 

A transfer to universities of 
institutions currently owned 
by the beleaguered Russian 
Academy of Sciences (see 
Nature http://doi.org/p6d) 
might offer a solution. It would 
empower university research, 
help to dissolve Russia's rigid 
and detrimental education- 
research divide, and ultimately 
boost the rankings of Russian 
universities. 
Renad Zhdanov Kazan 
Federal University, Russia, 
and Sholokhov Moscow State 
University for the Humanities, 
Moscow, Russia. 
zrenad@gmail.com 


Definition of maths 
genius is elusive 


‘Project Einstein aims to identify 
the genotypes of prominent 
mathematicians (Nature 502, 
602-603; 2013), but it needs to 
be underpinned by an accurate 
definition of the mathematical- 
genius phenotype. 

Basic mathematical 
competence is judged according 
to numeracy and arithmetical 
skills. Advanced ability is less 
easily delineated; genius-level 


mathematical ability is even 
harder to define. Advanced 
mathematics encompasses 
diverse elements such as 
sophisticated abstract thought, 
statistical know-how, raw 
computation, geometric 
awareness, imagination, lateral 
thinking, logic and philosophy. 
Moreover, proficiency in all of 
these areas has yet to be properly 
quantified in terms of inherent 
versus learned ability. 

So the genetic heterogeneity 
studied through gene 
sequencing is unlikely to 
arrive at a ‘mathematical- 
genius genome’ Such studies 
may, however, shed light 
on frequently associated 
neurodevelopmental conditions 
(see, for example, S. Baron- 
Cohen et al. J. Autism Dev. 
Disord. 31, 5-17; 2001). 
Hutan Ashrafian Imperial 
College London, UK. 
h.ashrafian@imperial.ac.uk 


Greece’s high CT 
scanning record 


You remark on the high number 
of computed tomography 

(CT) scans used in Greece, but 
only risk—benefit analysis and 
cost-effectiveness studies will 
indicate whether this is a good 
ora bad thing (Nature 502, S82- 
S83; 2013). Your claim that the 
country has no official guidelines 
governing the use of CT scans is 
not correct. 

CT scanners in Greece have 
been regularly monitored under 
strict guidelines since 2001. 

And diagnostic and therapeutic 
protocols in radiology were 
implemented in 2011. 

Peculiarities in Greece’s health 
system contribute to the high 
level of CT scanner use. The 
number of doctors per capita is 
almost double the average for 
countries in the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, which may result 
in overprescription of diagnostic 
procedures. This could be due 
in part to the relatively low cost 
of CT scans in Greece (US$88 


for a chest scan, for example, 
compared with $332 in the 
United States). A new electronic 
referral system has now been 
set up that should discourage 
overprescribing. 

Ioannis Seimenis University of 
Thrace, Greece. 

Stelios Argentos, Stathis 
Efstathopoulos University of 
Athens, Greece. 
stathise@med.uoa.gr 


TB vaccine failure 
was predictable 


Your report on tuberculosis (TB) 
vaccines perpetuates a flawed 
but widely held view. In fact, 
the lack of efficacy of the 
MVA85SA vaccine in a recent 
human clinical trial was no 
surprise (Nature 502, S8-S9; 
2013). 

The trial followed an 

immunization regime previously 
used in four animal models 
in the past ten years. Careful 
examination of those results 
reveals that MVA85A offered no 
statistically significant increase 
in protection over the BCG 
(Bacillus Calmette—Guérin) 
vaccine alone in mice, guinea 
pigs, cows and non-human 
primates (see, for example, 
E A. W. Verreck et al. PLoS ONE 
4, e5264; 2009, and S. A. Sharpe 
et al. Clin. Vaccine Immunol. 17, 
1170-1182; 2010). 

The only exception is a mouse 
study (N. P. Goonetilleke et 
al. J. Immunol. 171, 1602- 

1609; 2003), which is not 
comparable because a different 
immunization route was used 
(see C. N. Horvath and Z. 
Xing Adv. Exp. Med. Biol. 783, 
267-278; 2013). 

In aggregate, therefore, 
the preclinical animal data 
for MVA85A predicted the 
outcome of the reported clinical 
trial. It remains to be seen how 
successfully animal models will 
predict the efficacy of other TB 
vaccine candidates. 

Peter Beverley University of 
Oxford, UK. 
peter. beverley@ndm.ox.ac.uk 
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OBITUARY 


George Herbig 


(1920-2013) 


Astronomer who pioneered studies of young stars. 


eorge Herbig’s research, which 
Ga more than 70 years, built 

the foundation on which rests our 
present-day understanding of the birth of 
stars and of the properties of young stars. 
He had an uncanny ability to identify 
astronomical objects and research topics 
that would become key elements in the 
study of early stellar evolution. 

Herbig, who died on 12 October, was 
an only child born in modest circum- 
stances in Wheeling, West Virginia. His 
father, a tailor, had settled there after 
emigrating from Germany. Sometime 
after his father’s early death, Herbig 
moved to Los Angeles, California, where 
as a teenager he built his first telescope. 
The nearby Mount Wilson Observatory, 
housing what was then the world’s largest 
telescope, with a 2.5-metre mirror, fos- 
tered his growing interest in astronomy. 

Through joining the Los Angeles 
Astronomical Society as a young man, 
Herbig met many of the great astrono- 
mers of the time, and had the opportunity 
to attend observations at Mount Wilson. He 
later spoke of the awe he had experienced 
when looking, using the spectrograph slit of 
the 2.5-metre telescope, at the giant star Mira 
—a luminous red spot, seemingly boiling as 
a result of its light passing through Earth’s 
turbulent atmosphere. At the tender age 
of 20 he published his first brief scientific 
results, on the diameter of stars. 

From observations spanning from the late 
1930s to the early 1940s, Herbig’s mentor, 
Alfred Joy, had discovered a peculiar class 
of variable stars named after the prototype 
star T Tauri. These objects are often associ- 
ated with dark interstellar clouds, and it was 
initially speculated that their characteristic 
variable brightness could be attributed to the 
stars passing through the gas and dust of the 
interstellar medium. 

T Tauri stars became the topic of Herbig’s 
1948 PhD thesis, A Study of Variable Stars in 
Nebulosity. His work supported the growing 
consensus that these stars are very young — 
with their luminosity arising not from nuclear 
burning, but from the release of energy as 
the stars contract under gravity. Following 
decades-long systematic studies of T Tauri 
stars, Herbig synthesized, in 1962, all that was 
known at the time about the class in a now- 
famous paper, “The Properties and Problems 
of T Tauri Stars and Related Objects, which 
has become the foundation for the modern 


study of these young stars (G. H. Herbig Adv. 
Astr. Astrophys. 1,47-103; 1962). 

As part of his investigation of T Tauri 
stars, Herbig studied a region of dark 
clouds in the Orion constellation, in which 
he noticed small nebulous objects with 
peculiar spectra. This class is now known 
as Herbig—Haro objects, after Herbig and 
astronomer Guillermo Haro, who had inde- 
pendently discovered them. Over several 
decades of study, Herbig and his collabora- 
tors established that Herbig—Haro objects 
move with supersonic velocities away from 
newborn stars, and are thus the signposts of 
recent star-formation events. 

T Tauri stars are low-mass stars that even- 
tually become similar to or smaller than the 
Sun. Herbig recognized that counterparts of 
these young stars, with masses several times 
that of the Sun, ought to exist as well. After 
exhaustive studies, he published in 1960 a 
landmark paper describing the discovery 
and characterization of the more-massive 
stars, now known as Herbig Ae and Be stars. 
Observations with telescopes, both ground- 
based and spaceborne, have revealed that 
disks of debris can surround these stars, 
and that in some cases these disks harbour 
newly formed planets and cometary bodies. 
As sites of planetary genesis, these Herbig 
stars have in recent years become the subject 
of intense study. 
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Herbig was fascinated by stars that 
are oddballs, recognizing that because 
stars live so much longer than humans, 
important evolutionary stages — if brief 
enough — may be seen only very rarely. 
In 1936, a faint variable star, FU Orionis, 
brightened 100-fold within six months, 
and has barely declined in luminosity 
since. Herbig studied this star and similar 
cases, and realized that such events repre- 
sent important episodes in the early lives 
of some stars. Unafraid to take a stand 
against the prevailing wisdom, Herbig 
maintained that these ‘FUor’ events rep- 
resent rapidly rotating young stars near 
the point of break-up. Most in the com- 
munity believe that such events are the 
result of heating in a surrounding disk, 
which makes the disk self-luminous. But 
there are now signs that a hybrid model 
combining both these aspects might 
explain what is actually happening. 

At an age when most people retire, 
Herbig embarked with his students ona 
series of observational studies of clusters 
of very young stars — groups of many hun- 
dreds or thousands of stars born together. 
He espoused the idea that star formation 
in clusters proceeds over several millions 
of years, with most low-mass stars forming 
first, until the birth of very energetic massive 
stars suddenly destroys the clouds of gas and 
dust from which stars are born and brings 
further star formation to a rapid halt. 

Modest, mild-mannered and softly spo- 
ken, George exuded a quiet authority. He was 
an independent and private man, usually 
observing alone, and commonly processing 
and analysing the data himself. During his 
long career he saw major transformations in 
instrumentation and techniques — such as 
from photographic plates guided by eye to 
charge-coupled device cameras on telescopes 
controlled by computers. 

We would sometimes joke that we had mis- 
spent our lives; we could have stayed at the 
pub while all the wonderful new hardware 
and software was being developed, and then 
have accomplished in a few years what had 
taken a lifetime. Of course, it is only in hind- 
sight that there seems to be a shortcut in the 
winding path to knowledge and discovery. = 


Bo Reipurth is an astronomer at the 
University of Hawaii, and worked closely 
with George Herbig in his later years. 
e-mail: reipurth@ifa.hawaii.edu 
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Does quadrupole stability imply LLSVP fixity? 


ARISING FROM C. P. Conrad, B. Steinberger & T. H. Torsvik Nature 498, 479-482 (2013) 


The African and Pacific large low-shear-velocity provinces (LLSVPs) 
at present dominate the structure of the Earth’s lowermost mantle, but 
there is considerable debate as to whether these structures have remained 
fixed throughout geologic time or whether they have shifted in response 
to the changing configurations of mantle downwellings associated with 
zones of surface tectonic plate convergence. In a recent Letter, Conrad 
et al.’ performed a multipole expansion of the Earth’s plate motions 
from 250 million years (Myr) ago to the present and used the relatively 
stationary positions of quadrupole divergence to argue that the two 
LLSVPs have remained stationary at least for the past 250 Myr and 
further speculated that the two LLSVPs formed “stable anchors” in the 
more distant geologic past. Here we show that the quadrupole diver- 
gence of plate motions is not a representative diagnostic for overall 
plate divergence patterns, owing to cancellation effects in the multipole 
expansion. Hence, the conclusion by Conrad et al.’ that the presence of 
stationary quadrupole divergence implies fixity of the LLSVPs is not 
well founded. There is a Reply to this Brief Communication Arising by 
Conrad, C. P., Steinberger, B. & Torsvik, T. H. Nature 503, doi:10.1038/ 
nature12793 (2013). 

Conrad et al.’ define “net characteristics” of plate tectonics on the 
Earth based on the dipole and quadrupole contributions to the plate 
motions. These net characteristics are very similar to the spherical har- 
monic representation of the poloidal component of the plate motions, 
which represents convergent and divergent motion on the sphere”. It 
can be shown that the pure dipole in ref. 1 is identical within a multi- 
plicative constant to the (1, 0) spherical harmonic of the divergence field 
when the dipole axis is aligned with the axis of rotational symmetry in 
the spherical coordinate system, and that the pure quadrupole is similar 
to the (2, 2) spherical harmonic contribution. In Figure 1 of this Comment, 
we show the degree-1 and degree-2 contributions to the plate motions 
at 200 Myr ago (left column) from ref. 4, similar to those in ref. 1 and at 
300 Myr ago (right column) from ref. 5. The locations of degree-1 and 
degree-2 spherical harmonic extrema (circles and diamonds in Fig. 1) are 
very similar to the dipole and quadrupole orientations in figure 3 of ref. 1. 

Divergent plate motion in the African hemisphere (that is, within 
Pangaea) may have started around 290 Myr ago with the Neo-Tethys 
seafloor spreading’, but the divergence in the African hemisphere was 
much weaker than in the Pacific hemisphere at 200 Myr ago (bottom 
row of Fig. 1). However, degree-2 divergence has equal amplitude in 
the two hemispheres (second row of Fig. 1). When we examine sphe- 
rical harmonic degrees up to and including 40 (bottom row of Fig. 1), 
we can see that the apparent degree-2 divergence in the African hemi- 
sphere is largely cancelled by other modes (including degree-1). This 
suggests that in general the degree-2 divergence alone is not a good 
proxy for the long-wavelength structure of plate motions. 

In fact, the degree-2 divergence field for a proxy plate motion model 
at 300 Myr ago (right column in Fig. 1) is similar in both amplitude and 
orientation to that at 200 Myr ago, despite the complete absence of diver- 
gence in the African hemisphere**. At 300 Myr ago, we assume’ that 
seafloor spreading in the Panthalassic hemisphere was accommodated 
by circum-Pangaea subduction. The amplitude of degree-2 motion at 
300 Myr ago (4.45 cm per year) is greater than at 200 Myr ago (3.47 cm 
per year). However, at 300 Myr ago, the degree-1 convergence maximum 
is closely aligned with the degree-2 divergence maximum located within 
Pangaea, resulting in cancellation. Because we are concerned chiefly 
with the long-wavelength characteristics of the plate motions, only the 
presence of spreading (not the precise details of plate motions) in the 
Panthalassic hemisphere is important. 


200 Myr ago — degree 1 300 Myr ago — degree 1 


° 
© 


200 Myr ago — degree 2 


300 Myr ago — degree 2 


200 Myr ago — degrees 1 + 2 


200 Myr ago — up to degree 40 


300 Myr ago — degrees 1 + 2 


300 Myr ago — up to degree 40 


SrA) 


Figure 1 | Spherical harmonic contributions to the poloidal velocity field. 
Top row, for spherical harmonic degree 1; second row, for degree 2 only; third 
row, for degrees 1 and 2; and bottom row, for all degrees up to 40. Circles 
indicate convergence maxima; diamonds indicate divergence maxima. 


Although we agree with ref. 1 that plate motions provide constraints 
on changes in mantle buoyancy structure, the plate divergence in the 
African hemisphere has changed from strongly positive since the break- 
up of Pangaea to weakly positive at around 200-250 Myr ago, becom- 
ing neutral at around 300 Myr ago, and was most probably negative 
before the formation of Pangaea at 330 Myr ago (thats, reflecting con- 
vergence associated with the assembly of Pangaea). This clearly sug- 
gests that mantle buoyancy forces in the African hemisphere have 
changed significantly during the last supercontinent cycle. In labora- 
tory and numerical studies, cold downwelling material that reaches 
the core-mantle boundary tends to push aside compositionally dense 
material, a process that is thought to be analogous to the interaction of 
LLSVPs with subducted oceanic crust®”~’. Hence, changes in mantle 
buoyancy structure are expected to change the LLSVP arrangement, 
and numerical simulations driven by velocity boundary conditions suc- 
cessfully reproduce the present-day arrangement of the LLSVPs*”’° 
while allowing the LLSVPs to shift in response to changes in down- 
welling structure. Robust observations are needed to test the time evolu- 
tion of the LLSVP structures, and the quadrupole divergence component 
alone is not a sufficiently robust indicator of the past mantle flow field 
to assess the long-term fixity of the LLSVPs. 


METHODS 


We calculated the surface divergence and radial vorticity of the velocity field defined 
by plate reconstructions for 200 Myr ago* and defined by a proxy plate reconstruc- 
tion prior for 300 Myr ago” using CitcomS'' and performed spherical harmonic 
expansion of the resulting scalar fields representing poloidal and toroidal motion, 
respectively~’. The amplitudes of individual spherical harmonic degrees reported 
in the text are calculated using the normalizations introduced in ref. 3. (This 
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REPLYING TO M. L. Rudolph & S. Zhong Nature 503, http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature12792 (2013) 


We thank Rudolph and Zhong for their Comment", which allows us to 
highlight important aspects of our original Letter’. In particular, they 
have provided an example of plate motions at 300 million years (Myr) 
ago (see right column of figure 1 of ref. 1) in which the plate tectonic 
quadrupole is not representative of plate tectonic divergence patterns 
(that is, there is no divergence in the middle of their supercontinent, 
despite a divergent quadrupole there). However, our study” does not 
claim that there should be a correspondence between quadrupole loca- 
tions and the specific locations of plate tectonic divergence—instead 
we argue that plate tectonic dipole and quadrupole locations are repre- 
sentative of underlying mantle flow only. 

This 300-Myr example actually demonstrates the utility of our method. 
To see this, consider mantle flow beneath a supercontinent covering 
one-third of the globe: mantle upwelling is expected beneath the oppo- 
sing ocean’s spreading ridges, but mantle downwelling occurs neither 
opposite to this upwelling (as for dipole flow) nor in bands 90° away 
(as for quadrupole flow), but instead associates with subduction occur- 
ring between these two locations on the supercontinent’s periphery. 
Return flow from this downwelling should drive upwellings beneath 
both the supercontinent and the oceanic plates. Indeed, upwelling is 
expected beneath a supercontinent that will soon disperse**. 

Thus, we expect strong upwelling beneath the oceanic plates and 
weaker upwelling beneath the supercontinent; such a flow field is described 
by a combination of dipole and quadrupole flow fields that partially 
cancel beneath the supercontinent. This pattern is exactly predicted by 
the net characteristics (or spherical harmonics) of surface plate motions: 
the 300-Myr analysis of ref. 1 shows weak divergence within the super- 
continent, indicating underlying upwelling. Thus, the lifetime of the two 
antipodal upwellings in the mantle may extend beyond the 250 Myr that 
we demonstrated in our original Letter’. More importantly, this analysis’ 
demonstrates the importance of using only the longest-wavelength com- 
ponents of plate motions to visualize the underlying mantle flow patterns. 
By including shorter-wavelength spherical harmonic degrees, Rudolph 
and Zhong have incorporated the influence of regional and local tec- 
tonics into their interpretation’; doing this obscures the underlying 
mantle flow patterns that are only apparent at the longest wavelengths’. 

We agree with the Comment’ that quadrupole stability alone does 
not prove long-term stability of the LLSVP regions, and that additional 
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constraints from “robust observations” are necessary. Indeed, the locations 
of large igneous provinces and kimberlites have been shown to source 
from the margins of two antipodal LLSVPs°, and would arise above a 
cold downwelling on the African side if the degree-1 interpretation of 
ref. 1 is correct. Furthermore, the 300-Myr plate motion example’ is based 
ona study’ that does not control for palaeolongitude or true polar wander, 
so it is unclear how surface features are related to LLSVP locations. Their 
portrayal of Pangaea as a stable coherent polygon additionally ignores 
much of the tectonic complexity of that supercontinent’s evolution’. 
These problems illustrate the importance of using a carefully recon- 
structed model of past plate motions when attempting to use “net cha- 
racteristics” to constrain LLSVP stability. 
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NEWS & VIEWS 


A leak in the loop 


The shifting nature of positive and negative feedbacks in a woodland region invaded by an exotic grass sheds light on the 
complexity of managing natural systems. SEE LETTER P.517 


KATHARINE N. SUDING 


Pers feedback typically refers to 


something most of us seek: a sign from 

others that we have done a good job. In 
systems theory, however, positive feedback 
does not necessarily have good connotations, 
and flattery may or may not produce it. Positive 
feedback in terms of a system — be it mechani- 
cal, economic, social or ecological — simply 
refers to a condition that is self-reinforcing, 
producing fast, amplifying change’. The sound 
produced by a microphone quickly grows if it 
is placed near a loudspeaker, for example, and 
a stampede starts with one panicked cow. On 
page 517 of this issue, Yelenik and D’Antonio* 
describe one such feedback mechanism, in 
which an invasive plant species changes the 
environment to its own benefit, increasing its 
abundance and furthering its own incursion. 

Exotic plant species have been shown to 
alter several aspects of the ecosystem that 
they invade, including dynamics related to 
disturbance, hydrology and nutrient cycling’. 
When such effects promote or maintain the 
invader’s dominance, a positive-feedback 
loop is formed. An example comes from sites 
in Hawaii where, in the 1960s, woodlands 
dominated by native Metrosideros polymorpha 
trees were invaded by the exotic grass Melinis 
minutiflora. Work at these sites in the 1990s 
was among the first to demonstrate enhanced 
invasion due to positive feedback or, in this 
case, due to two related feedbacks. First, the 
exotic grasses fuelled fires, which killed 
Metrosideros trees; this lack of trees led to the 
growth of more grasses, which fuelled more 
fires*. Second, the exotic grasses accelerated 
nitrogen-cycling rates, and more soil nitro- 
gen increased the growth of the exotic grass’. 
Together, these feedbacks helped to convert 
Metrosideros woodlands to exotic grasslands 
across Hawaii®. 

One feature of positive feedback that is 
often overlooked is the fact that it cannot 
be sustained forever. Unchecked, a system 
trapped in a positive loop destroys itself; for 
example, a temperature-dependent chemical 
reaction produces heat and explodes. More 
commonly, positive feedback is checked by 
the development of negative feedback, leading 
to self-correction — when we get too hot, for 
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Figure 1 | A timeline of feedback. a, The invasion of the exotic grass Melinis minutiflora into 
Metrosideros polymorpha woodlands in Hawaii led to faster nitrogen cycling, which created a positive 
feedback that enhanced grass growth. b, Yelenik and D’Antonio” now show that leaking of nitrogen 
from invaded grasslands led to the development of a negative feedback, which slowed the grass invasion. 
c, Experiments performed by the researchers suggest that this negative feedback allowed the subsequent 
invasion of another exotic species, Morella faya, a nitrogen-fixing tree. Addition of nitrogen to the soil 
through fixation may allow a replay of the grass-invasion cycle, or an opportunity for restoration. 


example, we sweat and we cool down. 

In the first study of its kind, Yelenik and 
D‘Antonio revisited the invaded sites in Hawaii 
to investigate whether the earlier positive feed- 
back involving nitrogen had shifted over time. 
Studying several locations in the Hawaii Vol- 
canoes National Park, they found that it had: 
the exotic grassland had developed a nitrogen 
leak, and the previously elevated nitrogen- 
cycling rates had dropped back to pre-invasion 
levels (Fig. 1). 

As is typical of fast-growing grasses, Melinis 
produces a lot (often more than 2,000 grams 
per square metre) of relatively nitrogen-rich 
leaves. As winter approaches, these leaves die 
and break down in the soil. Leaf nitrogen then 
decomposes back to plant-available inorganic 
forms, feeding more grass growth. The leak 
probably occurred because winter rains can 
flush nitrogen out of the soil root zone before 
the plants start growing again. This mismatch 
between nitrogen release and uptake caused 
a negative-feedback loop to form: as progres- 
sively more nitrogen leaked from the system, 
the growth of the exotic grasses became more 
limited by nitrogen, and their invasion slowed. 
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The development of a negative feedback 
that slows an invasion might be viewed as 
good news for conservation. But the decline 
of an invader is only half the battle — recov- 
ery of the native species is also crucial. To 
assess this, Yelenik and D’Antonio planted 
a mix of native and exotic species and then 
simulated different phases of invasion, add- 
ing nitrogen to simulate the initial positive 
soil feedback and removing the invader to 
simulate its eventual decline. Two species 
stood out as benefiting the most from a low- 
nitrogen, invader-free environment: the 
native Acacia koa and the exotic Morella faya, 
both trees that have root bacteria able to fix 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

Unfortunately for conservation, however, 
when the authors went to see which species 
were in fact colonizing the exotic grasslands 
following the decline of Melinis, they found 
only Morella trees (Fig. 1). This is worrisome, 
because it indicates that the positive feedback 
initiated by one invader had changed the 
organization of the system — perhaps tip- 
ping it into a new state’ — and made way for 
another invader. 


LUC LABENNE/WWW.METEORITES.TV 


Yet possible restoration solutions exist. 
Yelenik and D’Antonio posit that the native 
Acacia trees should be able to establish them- 
selves in the declining exotic grassland, but 
their heavy seeds just cannot get there. By 
contrast, the seeds of the exotic Morella are 
bird-dispersed, so this species easily wins the 
colonization race. But the race could be fixed by 
seeding Acacia into the exotic grassland, where 
itis likely to grow well. The question then arises 
of whether addition of nitrogen to the soil by 
the trees’ fixation will reset the system and 
allow a replay of the grass invasion cycle. If so, 
the period of negative feedback could represent 
an opportunity to further reduce exotic- grass 
abundance to sucha point that there is insuffi- 
cient grass in the newly wooded regions to carry 
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fire, thereby minimizing the return of the initial 
positive feedback. 

Positive feedbacks provide sources of 
growth, explosion, erosion and collapse®, and 
consequently will continue to challenge how 
we approach conservation and restoration. 
Yelenik and D’Antonio’s study highlights the 
importance of understanding how mecha- 
nisms of feedback shift, and how these shifts 
affect species persistence. Although we will 
never eliminate surprises, this new perspec- 
tive will inform where and when we might 
best intervene in systems to capitalize on their 
changing dynamics. m 


Katharine N. Suding is in the Department 
of Environmental Science, Policy, and 


A chunk of ancient Mars 


Analysis of a meteorite found in northwest Africa, prosaically named NWA 7533, 
indicates that it is the first sample of the regolith, or ‘soil’, of Mars, and is derived 
from the earliest Martian igneous crust yet identified. SEE LETTER P.513 


HARRY Y. MCSWEEN 


ASA’s decadal survey for planetary 

science’ concludes that return- 

ing samples of the ancient crust of 
Mars to Earth ranks among its highest pri- 
orities for exploring the Solar System. In this 
issue, Humayun et al.’ (page 513) describe a 
Martian meteorite sample already on Earth, 
albeit without the geological context that 
samples collected on Mars would have. None- 
theless, it is a revealing discovery. 

The meteorite, which is called NWA 7533 
(Fig. 1; NWA is an acronym for northwest 
Africa, where it was found), was part of a 
celestial rock that broke up 
during its passage through 
the atmosphere, producing 
at least five recovered stones. 
Another member of this 
group of stones, NWA 7034, 
was described previously” 
as a volcanic breccia, which 
means that it is composed of 
fragmentary material pro- 
duced from basaltic lava. 
Humayun et al. have inter- 
preted NWA 7533 — and, 
by extension, NWA 7034 
— as being a regolith brec- 
cia. Regolith is the planetary 
surface layer that is pulver- 
ized by meteor impacts 
(planetary scientists often 
use the terms ‘regolith’ and 
‘soil’ interchangeably, which 


drives soil scientists mad). Regolith breccias 
are soils compacted and cemented into rocks 
by impact-derived melts. Many lunar samples 
returned by the astronauts of the Apollo 
missions are regolith breccias. 

NWA 7533 contains clasts (fragments) that 
texturally resemble impact-derived melts in 
lunar regolith breccias, but with chemical com- 
positions unique to Mars. The compositions of 
the clasts are nearly identical to those of basal- 
tic rocks and soils analysed by the Spirit rover 
during its trek through the Gusev Crater on 
Mars. The high abundance of normally rare ele- 
ments in the clasts, such as nickel, osmium and 
iridium, supports the idea that NWA 7533 isa 


Figure 1 | A piece of the NWA 7533 meterorite found in northwest Africa. 
The width of the stone is 40 mm. 
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regolith breccia. Lunar soils are also rich in these 
elements, because they have been bombarded by 
chondritic meteors and, over time, become con- 
taminated with their debris. The composition of 
chondritic meteors is thought to reflect the pri- 
mordial composition of the terrestrial (rocky) 
planets before these elements were sequestered 
into the planets’ cores. Contamination by chon- 
dritic material also accounts for the high levels 
of iridium found in strata on Earth from the 
Cretaceous—Tertiary geological boundary, 
famously cited as evidence that a meteor 
impact was responsible for the extinction of the 
dinosaurs. 

The real surprise is the ancient age reported 
for NWA 7533: 4.4 billion years, demonstrat- 
ing that this breccia is a sample of the earliest 
Martian crust. The age was determined by ana- 
lysing the radioactive-decay products of ura- 
nium in zircon crystals, which concentrate this 
element. Zircon crystals typically form during 
magma crystallization, and these impervious 
crystals probably survived pulverization and 
melting of their host rocks by impacts. The 
age differs from that previously reported’ for 
NWA 7034 (2.1 billion years), an age that was 
obtained using the decay of 
radioactive rubidium. The 
younger age determination, 
based on analysis of the bulk 
rock, may represent a mixture 
of the ages of formation of dif- 
ferent components that make 
up the breccia, or may record 
some isotopic disturbance 
that occurred long after the 
igneous crystallization of the 
original basaltic rocks. The 
new, older age implies that a 
thick Martian crust formed 
within the first 100 mil- 
lion years or so of the planet's 
history, coeval with the for- 
mation of the Moon's crust. 

These new Martian meteor- 
ite breccias are fiendishly com- 
plex rocks, and forthcoming 
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investigations will surely reveal more surprises 
and conundrums. Detailed studies of the vari- 
ous types of breccia clast, including age dating 
and analysis of their geochemistry and petrol- 
ogy, could help to unravel the geological record 
of early Mars. 

It has become apparent that Martian meteor- 
ites have different chemical compositions from 
rocks analysed on the planet's surface’. Vari- 
ous explanations have been proffered to explain 
this difference*®. But with the discovery of these 
latest meteorite breccias, we have a handful of 
paired meteorites that have the composition of 
Mars surface rocks, as well as one rock from the 
Martian surface with a composition like that of 
the meteorites’. 


DRUG DISCOVERY 


Increasingly, the world’s meteorite collections 
are being augmented by finds in hot (northwest 
Africa) and cold (Antarctica) deserts. Both 
sources have revealed previously unknown 
meteorite types, but it is unfortunate that these 
unique Martian meteorites fell in Morocco 
rather than on Antarctic ice. The acquisition 
of meteorites from hot desert countries for 
research typically depends on the ability to buy 
them, as opposed to the case with Antarctic 
meteorites, which are collected, curated and 
subsampled under nearly pristine conditions 
and allocated widely and free of charge on the 
basis of the scientific quality of proposals to 
study them. But we will gladly accept more sam- 
ples of Mars from wherever we can get them. m 


Pocket of opportunity 


After three decades of unsuccessful efforts to develop small molecules that 
neutralize the cancer-causing Ras proteins, an approach has been found 
that opens up fresh avenues for anticancer research. SEE LETTER P.548 


GIDEON BOLLAG & CHAO ZHANG 


ne-third of all tumours harbour 

mutations in RAS genes’, but the 

Ras proteins encoded by these 
mutant genes have steadfastly eluded 
targeting by therapeutic agents. On 
page 548 of this issue, Ostrem et al.” pre- 
sent perhaps the most promising strategy 
ever pursued towards developing an anti- 
cancer drug that targets mutant Ras pro- 
teins. The authors’ clever approach was 
to make compounds that affect a subset 
of Ras mutations in which a particular 
amino acid — glycine-12 — in the pro- 
tein is replaced by another amino acid, 
cysteine. This kind of mutation, dubbed 
G12C, is found in a substantial propor- 
tion of lung cancers. Because the G12C 
mutation exists only in tumour cells, 
drugs that target it could be exquisitely 
selective, and therefore potentially much 
less toxic than many current anticancer 
drugs. 

Normal cellular Ras is a small protein 
that serves as a switch for cell signalling’, 
It binds the nucleotide GTP, hydrolysing 
it to form another nucleotide, GDP, and 
so cycles between GTP-bound ‘on’ and 
GDP-bound ff’ states. Mutations such 
as G12C impair GTP hydrolysis and 
trap Ras in the GTP-bound ‘or state, 
causing unregulated signalling that can 
lead to cancer. In the human body, Ras 
is therefore both friend and foe: the non- 
mutated protein is the beating heart of 
cell signalling, but mutated versions are 


New binding 
pocket 


Previously reported 


binding pocket 


lo 


Switch-ll 


Figure 1 | Binding pockets for Ras inhibitors. In the G12C 
cancer-causing mutant of the protein Ras, depicted here as 

a ribbon diagram, a cysteine amino acid (Cys 12) replaces a 
glycine. Cylindrical sections indicate a-helices; ribbons indicate 
B-sheets. The protein's substrate, the nucleotide GTP, is bound 

at the bottom right. Previously discovered Ras inhibitors*” 

bind to a region between switch-I and switch-II, which are the 
main regions of Ras that interact with regulators and effector 
molecules. Ostrem et al.” have discovered inhibitors that bind 
irreversibly to Cys 12. This led to the identification of a new 
binding pocket, which in turn allowed the authors to prepare Ras 
inhibitors of increased potency. 
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the villainous masterminds of malignancies. 

No drugs that combat Ras-driven human 
cancers have so far been developed, and the 
stakes for doing so are high: we cannot win the 
war on cancer without taming Ras. Accord- 
ingly, the US National Cancer Institute this 
year allocated US$10 million specifically 
to develop such drugs, and key researchers 
in the field have committed to making this 
effort a reality’. 

In fact, medicinal chemists have long 
attempted to halt unregulated Ras, but 
were unable to identify small molecules 
that could access the nucleotide-binding 
pocket in Ras in order to do so. Drug 
development at large pharmaceutical 
companies had therefore been focused 
on inactivating Ras indirectly by crop- 
ping its lipid tail — a feature that it uses to 
attach itself to cell membranes. This led 
to the discovery of compounds known 
as farnesyltransferase inhibitors, which 
stall an enzyme that is involved in attach- 
ing the lipid tail to Ras. But although 
these compounds were active in animal 
models, they were ineffective in human 
patients with cancer, because cancer cells 
replaced the cropped tail with an alterna- 
tive one’. Earlier this year, biochemists 
discovered another target* to prevent the 
membrane localization of Ras: a protein 
called PDE6. The first PDE6 block- 
ers to be developed inhibit the cancer- 
causing activity of mutant Ras, but an 
anxious wait is in store before we know 
whether this approach will yield effective 
anticancer drugs. 

With recent improvements in drug 
design guided by protein structures, 
there is renewed interest in target- 
ing Ras directly. The latest generation 
of drug developers has thus replaced 
the previous sledgehammer approach 
with one that has scalpel-like preci- 
sion. Within a year, three groups have 
reported small molecules that directly 
modulate Ras activity®*. However, the 
compounds bind weakly to the protein, 
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because the targeted binding pockets are 
shallow, and it is unclear whether binding affin- 
ity can be improved sufficiently for anticancer 
applications. 

Ostrem et al. now reporta first volley of Ras 
inhibitors that work by attacking the cysteine 
residue of the Ras G12C mutation by means 
of a thiol (SH) group, forming a disulphide 
(S-S) bond to the residue’s side chain and 
so providing a foothold on Ras. When the 
authors obtained an X-ray crystal structure of 
an inhibitor-tethered protein, they observed 
a newly exposed pocket that presents new 
opportunities for drug discovery (Fig. 1). 
Unfortunately, thiol-based inhibitors are 
not very ‘drug-like’ because they are rapidly 
degraded in cells. However, the researchers 
have begun to optimize their prototype com- 
pounds and have made improved versions 
carrying ‘warheads that bind irreversibly to 
cysteine. These compounds are appropriate for 
biochemical and cellular studies. 

Interestingly, Ostrem and colleagues’ inhibi- 
tors have a preference for the GDP-bound 
form of Ras, and the authors’ biochemical 
assays show that the compounds prevent the 
mutant protein from binding GTP. This is 
desirable behaviour for an anticancer drug 
because it traps inactive Ras, interrupting sig- 
nalling through the downstream effectors that 
cause cancer. Indeed, the researchers find that 
their partly optimized compounds partially 
block Ras signalling in cells and exhibit some 
selectivity for G12C-expressing cells, block- 
ing their proliferation in preference to that of 
cells that lack a G12C mutation. This selective 
antiproliferative activity validates the authors’ 
approach and suggests that a truly effective 
drug might be possible if the compounds can 
be improved further. 

It should be emphasized that even the best 
of the reported compounds are not suitable 
for use as drugs. The compounds do not com- 
pletely block Ras signalling in cells, and it is 
unclear whether this is a limitation of the overall 
approach or of the incompletely optimized com- 
pounds. Although there are grounds to hope 
that drugs could be developed that have a sub- 
stantial therapeutic index (that is, being highly 
effective with minimal toxicity), there may 
be a limit to the balance that can be achieved 
between efficacy and side effects. Moreover, 
bringing a successful drug to the market will 
require substantial further investment. 

Another caveat concerning Ostrem and 
colleagues’ strategy is that compounds that 
form irreversible bonds with cysteine are 
inherently reactive. This might be a prob- 
lem, because reactive compounds tend to be 
toxic. However, the idea of anticancer agents 
that work by irreversibly binding cysteine has 
gained considerable traction with the recent 
successes of the drugs afatinib’ and ibrutinib”, 
which act in this way. Nevertheless, Ostrem 
et al. are attempting to further exploit the G12C 
foothold by designing compounds that no 


longer require irreversible binding to cysteine, 
which might lead to compounds that are 
active against other Ras mutations. This would 
broaden the population of patients who could 
benefit from such compounds, but may come 
at the expense of the drugs’ therapeutic index. m 
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How bacteria 
choose a lifestyle 


Ina bacterial population, some cells stay single and motile, whereas others 
settle down and form chains. A study now investigates the mechanisms that 
determine these outcomes. SEE ARTICLE P.481 


JAMES C. W. LOCKE 


ells can switch identity several times 

during development. How do they 

decide to switch? There is much debate 
about the extent to which identity switching 
is a cell-autonomous decision as opposed to 
being driven by environmental signals. In 
this issue, Norman ef al.' (page 481) take an 
unusual approach to address this issue. They 
watch the soil bacterium Bacillus subtilis grow- 
ing in an unchanging environment in which 
switching cannot be driven by extracellular 
signals. They focus on a simple switch — 
the transition from a single-cell swimming 
(motile) state to a sessile state that allows 


\ be N 
“ 


the bacteria to form a chain. Their findings 
provide invaluable insight into how an indivi- 
dual cell makes up its mind. 

The authors grew B. subtilis in a microfluidic 
device consisting of several channels, each 
designed to support bacterial growth for days in 
aconstantly replenishing medium that washes 
away any extracellular signals’. The bacterial 
strains studied express fluorescent ‘reporter’ 
proteins for both motile and sessile states, ena- 
bling the researchers to quantify the frequency 
and duration of cell-fate switching events under 
constant environmental conditions. 

Norman and colleagues’ detailed and 
precise characterization of hundreds of switch- 
ing events reveals a critical difference in the 
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Figure 1 | To be sessile or to swim. Norman et al.' examine how single cells of the bacterium Bacillus 
subtilis choose between a motile (swimming) state and a sessile state. This choice is controlled by a simple 
double-negative feedback circuit involving three proteins: SinR represses SlrR, which represses SinR in 
turn. When SinR dominates, transition to the motile state occurs, whereas when SlrR dominates, the cells 
become sessile and form chains. A third protein, SinI, can initiate the switch to the sessile state by binding 


to and inactivating SinR. 
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transition from the motile to the sessile state 
and the switch in the other direction. The shift 
from the motile to the sessile state seems to be 
completely random and independent of how 
long the bacterium has been in the motile state. 
This motile state, therefore, is ‘memoryless. 

The switch from the sessile to the motile 
state, however, is not random and is tightly 
timed: cells remain in the sessile state for 
roughly eight generations. The authors sug- 
gest that this memory serves a cellular func- 
tion, ensuring that switching to the motile 
state, which breaks the chain almost imme- 
diately, does not occur too soon or with too 
much delay, which could result in some chains 
overflowing with millions of cells. The transi- 
tion to the sessile state probably represents a 
trial period of multicellularity, which could be 
reinforced by environmental signals to commit 
the cells to forming a biofilm. 

Norman and co-workers also explore the 
molecular mechanism that controls the cell- 
fate switch. It seems to involve a simple circuit 
consisting of only three proteins’ (Fig. 1). Spe- 
cifically, the protein SinR represses the gene 
encoding another protein, SlrR; in turn, SlrR 
binds to and titrates SinR. Thus, these two pro- 
teins form a double-negative feedback switch. 
When SinR wins, the cell enters a motile state; 
when SinR loses, the cell becomes sessile. The 
third protein, SinI, affects which outcome wins 
by binding to, and inactivating, SinR. 

The circuit seems to be modular, as the 
authors find that SinI is responsible for 
the memoryless entry into the sessile state. 
Once the bacteria are in the sessile state, how- 
ever, SinI is no longer relevant, and the mem- 
ory is set by the SlrR-SinR feedback loop. Such 
modularity has also been observed in another 
B, subtilis circuit that controls a developmental 
switch. Under stress conditions, B. subtilis can 
transiently enter a competent state, allowing it 
to take up external DNA*. The core circuitry 
that controls entry into the competent state has 
only a few components, similar to the SlrR- 
SinR-SinI network. The competence circuit 
is modular because one component regulates 
the frequency of transitions into the competent 
state, whereas another component determines 
how long a cell remains in this state’. 

It is unclear what advantage, if any, such 
modularity has for the cell. Can having inde- 
pendent control of the initiation and duration 
of differentiation events enable the cell to adapt 
to independent selective pressures during evo- 
lution? And it remains to be seen whether such 
modularity is a general feature of circuits that 
control cell-identity switching. 

The authors also raise questions about how 
the SIrR-SinR-SinI circuit controls cell-fate 
switching in B. subtilis. How noise, or vari- 
ability, in one of the circuit components drives 
initiation into a sessile state remains unclear. 
Although initiation requires Sinl, it is not 
known which circuit component exhibits ran- 
dom fluctuations to drive the random switch 


into the sessile state, or how these fluctuations 
are generated. It would be interesting to test 
the hypothesis that memory in state switching 
allows a trial window of multicellularity that 
is reinforced by environmental signals. One 
approach could be to examine what effect 
extending or reducing the memory of the ses- 
sile state has on biofilm formation. 

Norman and colleagues’ SIrR-SinR-SinI 
circuit joins a growing list of bacterial simple 
genetic circuits that have been shown to con- 
trol surprisingly complex cellular dynamics. 
Such circuits often consist of only three or 
four proteins but can generate pulses” , excit- 
able dynamics’ and robust oscillations®. Might 
simple genetic circuits generate a similar 
wealth of regulatory dynamics in plants and 
animals? Results in cows suggest’ that the 
concept of memory in state switching could 
be quite general. Research honoured with the 
2013 Ig Nobel prize in probability showed that, 
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in cows, the standing (motile) state is memory- 
less, whereas the lying down (sessile) state is 
timed, just as in B. subtilis. m 
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Exception tests 


the rules 


Detailed observations of an intermittent ultraluminous X-ray source 
indicate that its emission is unlikely to be powered by mass accretion onto an 
intermediate-mass black hole as previously thought. SEE LETTER P.500 


K. D. KUNTZ 


Itraluminous X-ray sources (ULXs) 

are extragalactic sources of X-rays, 

powered by black holes, that are not 
coincident with galactic nuclei and have 
luminosities greater than 10° erg per sec- 
ond — roughly the highest luminosity that 
stellar-mass black holes, which weigh less 
than about 30 solar masses, should be able 
to achieve. Many types of X-ray source could 
fit this definition, and there has been a recent 
multiplication of ULX types. On page 500 of 
this issue, Liu et al.’ use an intermittent ULX 
in the spiral galaxy M 101 — an object that 
purists might argue is nota ‘real’ ULX — to 
show that several aspects of our understanding 
of ULXs and, indeed, of black-hole formation, 
may need to be revised. 

The luminosity and spectrum of this object, 
knownas M 101 ULX-1 (Fig. 1), had suggested 
that it is an intermediate-mass black hole’. 
These black holes have masses in the range 
of 100 to 1,000 solar masses, and so are larger 
than black holes formed by the collapse of sin- 
gle massive stars, but smaller than the super- 
massive black holes that lurk in galactic nuclei. 
However, Liu and colleagues’ radial-velocity 
measurements of M 101 ULX-1 show that it 


is likely to be a black hole with a mass of only 
20-30 solar masses. It is not an intermediate- 
mass black hole, even though commonly 
used relations between mass, luminosity and 
temperature imply that it should be. 

The Eddington luminosity of an accreting 
black hole occurs when the pressure of the 
infalling material that will produce radiation 
is balanced by the outward radiation pressure. 
This simple physical argument sets the maxi- 
mum luminosity for a given black-hole mass, 
or the minimum mass an accretor must have to 
produce a given luminosity. High luminosities 
require high fuelling (accretion) rates, which 
require the black hole to have a stellar compan- 
ion to provide the fuel. This, in turn, requires 
the black hole to have formed from the collapse 
of a massive star, and to have a mass less than 
about 30 solar masses. 

A typical ULX, at the Eddington luminosity, 
must have a minimum mass of 100 to 1,000 
solar masses, much larger than predicted by 
our understanding of how stars become black 
holes. Thus, either our knowledge of the stellar 
evolution leading to black holes is wrong, 
or our simple picture of accretion is wrong. 
Indeed, mechanisms for accretion beyond 
the Eddington limit have been proposed’, 
although their likelihood remains unclear. 
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Most of the time, M 101 ULX-1 
has a luminosity 100-fold less 
than that of the ULX definition, 
but it occasionally flares into 
the ULX regime. Liu et al. show 
that the mass of M 101 ULX-1 is 
probably 20-30 solar masses, so 
its luminosity in outburst greatly 
exceeds the Eddington limit. But 
because the outbursts are rela- 
tively short (less than a week), this 
super-Eddington luminosity may 
be understandable. Thus, one 
might not think this source inter- 
esting. However, M 101 ULX-1 
contradicts another common 
understanding about ULXs. 

Under some highly simplifying 
assumptions, standard-accretion 
models predict the mass of a black 
hole to be proportional to T™, 
where T, which is determined 
through spectral fitting’, is the 
characteristic temperature of a 
disk formed from the infalling 
material. More-massive accre- 
tors have lower disk temperatures. The disk 
temperatures of ULXs are lower than those 
of Galactic black-hole binary systems with 
measured masses, but at a given disk tem- 
perature, ULXs have luminosities that are 
100-fold higher*. This difference has been 
taken as tentative evidence that ULXs are 
indeed much more massive than stellar-mass 
black holes. However, Liu et al. use archival 
X-ray data to show that M 101 ULX-1, in 
outburst, has the low temperature expected 
from a ULX, despite being a stellar-mass black 
hole. Thus, other ULXs previously thought 
to be intermediate-mass black holes on the 
basis of their luminosity and temperature 
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Figure 1 | The host galaxy of ultraluminous X-ray source M 101 ULX-1. 
The source is very faint in this image. 


may, in fact, be stellar-mass systems. 

Liu and colleagues remind us of the need 
for multi-wavelength data to understand these 
objects; they used data from a deep year-long 
monitoring campaign with the Chandra X-ray 
Observatory, extensive optical imaging by the 
Hubble Space Telescope, and a major spectro- 
scopic programme with the 8.1-metre Gemini 
telescope, although some of these data were 
obtained for other reasons. They have managed 
to resolve the controversial issue of the nature 
of the optical counterpart to M 101 ULX-1. 
This was once thought to be a massive ‘B super- 
giant star, and then a lower-mass ‘*F star’ whose 
emission was drowned in the optical light from 


Antibiotic re-frames 


decoding 


Ketolide antibiotics have been found to induce a ribosomal frameshift — a change 
in the way that RNA is translated — in bacteria. This promotes the expression ofa 
gene for antibiotic resistance, and may have broader implications. 


JOHN F. ATKINS & PAVEL V. BARANOV 


essenger RNAs encode proteins 
Mi a sequence of codons: triplets 
of nucleotides that specify different 
amino acids. But for a codon sequence to be 
interpreted, the right reading frame must be 


set at the start of decoding — translation must 
begin at the first nucleotide of a codon, rather 


than at the second or third. Switching from the 
correct frame to one of the two alternatives 
occurs rarely, except at specific places within 
coding sequences where such frameshifting is 
programmed. Writing in Molecular Cell, Gupta 
et al.’ report the exciting finding that antibiot- 
ics known as ketolides induce frameshifting. 
This happens during the expression of one of 
the short coding sequences that often precede 
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the accretion disk. But the authors 
now confirm a previous sugges- 
tion’ that it isa Wolf-Rayet star, an 
evolved massive star undergoing 
strong mass loss. The spectro- 
scopic observations also suggest 
that the system does not have the 
low metallicity (abundance of ele- 
ments other than hydrogen and 
helium) that has come to be asso- 
ciated with ULXs’. 

Thus, although these properties 
mean that M 101 ULX-1 is nota 
‘classic ULX, it was formerly a 
particularly good intermediate- 
mass black-hole candidate. It is 
systems such as these that, when 
studied in this detail, will allow 
us to determine the conditions 
under which super-Eddington 
accretion occurs, whether ULX 
luminosities are super-Eddington, 
and whether intermediate-mass 
black holes are really needed to 
explain ULXs. = 
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and regulate the expression of genes that 
encode functional proteins, and is a previously 
unknown means for such regulation. 

Many antibiotics target the ribosome, the 
nanometre-scale machine in which genetic 
information is decoded from RNA and trans- 
lated into proteins in all known living organ- 
isms. Certain genes provide bacteria with 
resistance mechanisms against these antibiot- 
ics, such as by encoding proteins that modify 
ribosomes to prevent antibiotics from binding. 
But how do these genes sense antibiotics and 
trigger the synthesis of such defence proteins? 

Macrolide antibiotics are sensed in bacteria 
by their effect on ribosomes that are synthesiz- 
ing the protein product ofa ‘leader’ sequence. 
From the perspective of the direction of ribo- 
some movement, the leader RNA lies upstream 
of the sequence encoding the defence protein. 
The defence protein is not synthesized in the 
absence of antibiotics, because its translational 
start site is hidden in a region of the mRNA 
that folds in on itself to form a hairpin-like 
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structure. But when a macrolide antibiotic 
interacts with a leader-translating ribosome, 
the ribosome stalls at a particular place on the 
RNA. This stalling allows the RNA to refold 
in a different way and exposes the start of the 
defence sequence; ribosomes that have not yet 
come into contact with the antibiotic then start 
to synthesize the defence protein, ultimately 
enabling the bacterium to resist the antibiotic. 
This mechanism was worked out during the 
1980s”? and was subsequently refined’, and has 
long been a classic example of regulation at the 
mRNA-decoding level. 

Gupta and colleagues now report that the 
sensing of ketolides — which are structur- 
ally related to classical macrolide antibiotics 
— does not occur by the stalling mechanism. 
Instead, ketolides cause ribosomes to shift 
reading frame in the same leader sequence 
(Fig. 1), at a different position from that at 
which classical macrolides induce stalling. 
This happens because of a specific perturba- 
tion to the standard decoding of codons. The 
ribosome therefore does not sense its usual 
‘stop’ codon in the original reading frame. 
Instead, it progresses into a normally non- 
coding region, preventing the formation of 
the hairpin structure that usually hinders the 
translation start site of the defence gene, thus 
switching on resistance. 

In previously known cases in which spe- 
cific ribosomal frameshifting is used — for 
instance, to sense levels of an intracellular 
protein’ or of small molecules called poly- 
amines® and cause a regulatory response 


Frameshifting 


Leader 


— the synthesis of a frameshift-derived prod- 
uct was the regulated feature. However, Gupta 
and co-workers’ finding is the first reported 
case in which the functional consequences 
of ribosomes progressing into ‘new territory’ 
are independent of the protein product of 
that territory. The authors note that the leader 
sequence for a gene involved in sugar metabo- 
lism is similarly organized to the one in their 
study, and suggest that frameshifting might 
also be used in expression of that gene. 

The translation of short, regulatory leader 
sequences was first discovered in bacteria, 
but also occurs in other organisms, includ- 
ing humans. In non-bacterial organisms, such 
sequences are commonly called upstream 
open reading frames (uORFs). Unlike in bac- 
teria, and despite their crucial role, uORFs 
are not given gene symbols and no standard 
nomenclature exists for their designation. 
Their importance frequently derives from the 
motion of ribosomes as they translate ORF 
sequences, rather than from the synthesis of 
the uORF-encoded product. 

The purpose of uORF translation is often 
to sense the physiological state of a cell and to 
modulate expression of the downstream main 
coding sequence. Molecular biologists’ under- 
standing of the ways in which uORF transla- 
tion modulates expression of the main coding 
sequence is increasing and, by adding to this 
knowledge, Gupta and colleagues’ discovery 
will prompt the search for other conceptually 
similar occurrences. It is becoming apparent 
that translation of mRNA leader sequences in 
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Figure 1 | Antibiotic-induced frameshifting. Gupta et al.’ report that ketolide antibiotics trigger 
ribosomal frameshifting that regulates the expression of a bacterial defence gene. a, In the absence 

of ketolides, a ribosome progresses along a leader region of RNA (grey arrow indicates direction 

of movement) translating codons until it reaches a ‘stop sequence. The reading frame used by the 
ribosome is indicated by brackets; red dots represent nucleotides. A downstream ‘start’ site that triggers 
the expression of a defence gene is hidden within a hairpin structure, and is therefore inaccessible. 

b, Ketolides cause the ribosome to adopt a new reading frame. It therefore does not recognize the stop 
codon, and progresses into a normally non-coding region of the RNA, releasing the start site from its 


hairpin and enabling expression of the defence gene. 
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mammals and other organisms is extensive. 
For example, tell-tale ‘footprints’ of ribosome 
translation in these regions have been found in 
abundance’, and cross-species comparison of 
sequences has identified highly evolutionarily 
conserved leader elements*, suggesting that 
their functions are vital. 

Several genetic disorders in humans are 
caused by nucleotide substitutions that gener- 
ate premature stop codons, which terminate 
protein synthesis before a functional product 
is made. Therapies in which antibiotic-derived 
compounds act on human ribosomes so that 
some of them continue synthesis through 
a premature stop codon are being clinically 
evaluated. 

Other harmful mutations are insertions 
or deletions of single nucleotides (or non- 
multiples of three) that disrupt the reading 
frame. The effect of these could be relieved 
by compensatory ribosomal frameshifting. 
Developing drugs that cause such frameshift- 
ing in humans might not be difficult, but their 
usefulness would be a trade-off between the 
cell’s great capacity to degrade many aber- 
rant products, the amount of almost-normal 
product generated and how much would be 
needed for disease amelioration. The success 
of this approach will depend on several fac- 
tors, including the proximity of shift-prone 
sequences to the site of mutational insertion 
or deletion. 

Compounds that induce ribosomal frame- 
shifting could also have antiviral properties, 
because many viruses use frameshifting 
for their expression. With retroviruses, for 
instance, the ratio of the concentration of 
the frameshift-derived product to that of its 
counterpart derived from standard decoding 
is key to viral propagation. Irrespective of the 
possible medical applications, or of the poten- 
tial use for controllable switching of protein 
synthesis in synthetic biology, Gupta and co- 
workers’ discovery raises intriguing questions 
about translation versatility and the functional 
diversity of mRNA leader sequences. m 
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Memory and modularity in cell-fate 


decision making 


Thomas M. Norman!*, Nathan D. Lord’, Johan Paulsson! & Richard Losick 


Genetically identical cells sharing an environment can display markedly different phenotypes. It is often unclear how 
much of this variation derives from chance, external signals, or attempts by individual cells to exert autonomous pheno- 
typic programs. By observing thousands of cells for hundreds of consecutive generations under constant conditions, we 
dissect the stochastic decision between a solitary, motile state and a chained, sessile state in Bacillus subtilis. We show 
that the motile state is ‘memoryless’, exhibiting no autonomous control over the time spent in the state. In contrast, the 
time spent as connected chains of cells is tightly controlled, enforcing coordination among related cells in the multi- 
cellular state. We show that the three-protein regulatory circuit governing the decision is modular, as initiation and 
maintenance of chaining are genetically separable functions. As stimulation of the same initiating pathway triggers 
biofilm formation, we argue that autonomous timing allows a trial commitment to multicellularity that external signals 


could extend. 


Cell-fate decisions often result from explicit extracellular triggers’~. It 
is now appreciated that internal stochastic fluctuations*° can also 
drive a cell to switch fates even in the apparent absence of external 
signals'’"'’. Neighbouring cells in the developing gonad of Caenorhabditis 
elegans compete to become ventral uterine or anchor cells'*, and sub- 
populations of growing Escherichia coli cells probabilistically enter a 
quiescent, antibiotic-resistant state’*’’. But whether occurring in the 
body of a nematode or in shaking culture, these decisions take place 
against a backdrop of environmental change driven by continued growth. 
With rising interest in quantitative properties of gene networks*”’, one 
central question is how much ofa cell’s behaviour can be attributed to 
the environment and how much to the internal program, that is, the 
behaviour the network would implement were the environment fixed. 

A prototypical situation arises in the conversion of bacteria from 
free-living, planktonic cells into sessile, multicellular communities 
known as biofilms”””*. Like many complex fates, biofilm formation 
is a product not just of a cell’s individual behaviour, but also of rein- 
forcement by environmental cues created by nutrient depletion, the 
production of matrix”, quorum sensing’, and hypoxia’®. Here we use 
a microfluidic device to investigate the earliest stages of multicellular 
growth by the soil bacterium Bacillus subtilis. Our approach removes 
confounding environmental influences while allowing for high- 
throughput quantitative imaging, thereby revealing the cell’s internal 
programs of development. 

B. subtilis provides a natural model system for decision making. 
During the exponential phase of growth, it exists in two states: as 
individual, motile cells and as long, connected chains of sessile cells?’. 
Switching between these states has been thought of as a bet-hedging 
strategy* °°, with motile cells acting as foragers and chains represent- 
ing periodic attempts to settle down and start a colony. At the heart of 
the decision is a simple three-protein network between SinI, SinR and 
SlrR (refs 31, 32). Commitment to each state is controlled by a double- 
negative feedback loop in which SinR represses the sirR gene, and SlrR 
binds to and titrates SinR (Fig. 1a). Motility corresponds to the SIrR’” 
state in which SinR represses the gene for SlrR and other chaining- 


associated genes. Chaining occurs during the SIrR™®" state in which 


SlrR forms a complex with SinR, both titrating its activity against 
chaining genes and redirecting it to repress motility-associated genes”’. 
Although both states are present during exponential growth, the 
chained state is strongly reinforced during biofilm formation by fur- 
ther antagonism of SinR by SinI, which is produced in response to 
environmental signals***°. This three-gene network thus supports a 
two-state process of decision making that can be influenced by envir- 
onmental signals. 


Visualizing fate switching in real time 


Microfluidic systems that allow individual cells to be imaged over time 
as the growth medium is replenished provide an excellent opportunity 
to examine autonomous developmental programs. Extracellular sig- 
nalling is removed, and cells cannot accumulate and starve themselves. 
Building on previous studies'’***°, we constructed microfluidic chan- 
nels from polydimethylsiloxane (PDMS, Fig. 1b) that were sized to 
accommodate chains of B. subtilis (75 um long and 1.6 tm wide). A 
unique feature of our design is the shallow side channels that surround 
the cells, creating a ‘bath’ of medium that enables efficient feeding over 
long length scales*'. The channels are closed on one end, and on the 
other they empty into a feeding channel that supplies fresh medium (by 
diffusion) and washes away excess cells as they are pushed out by 
growth. To prevent cells from swimming out of the channels, the ability 
of the flagellum to generate force was disrupted through a straight 
flagellum mutation”. 

Only motile cells expressed the flagellin gene (Supplementary Video 1) 
as visualized with a P;,,,-mKate2 reporter (coloured green), and only 
chains expressed matrix genes as visualized with a Piap4-cfp reporter 
(coloured red). We therefore used these reporters as proxies for the 
corresponding phenotypic states. B. subtilis interconverted between 
the motile and chained states while growing in the channels (Fig. 1c 
and Supplementary Video 2), leading to anticorrelated flagellin and 
matrix gene expression. In keeping with the premise that the chains 
had switched to the SIrR™£" state, imaging of s/rR (visualized with a 
PslrR-mKate2 reporter, artificially coloured green) and matrix coexpression 
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Figure 1 | Tracking cell-fate switching in Bacillus subtilis. a, Genetic logic 
governing the motile and chained states. b, Top and isometric schematics of 
microfluidic channels in which individual bacteria are held. Channels connect 
to a larger channel through which medium is continuously replaced and excess 
cells are washed away. c, Kymograph showing a single cell (highlighted in 
yellow) of strain TMN690 (Phag-gfP Prapa-mKate2 hagA233V) transitioning 
from motile growth (marked in green by expression of a Pjag-gfp reporter for 
flagellin) to chained growth (marked in red by expression of a Prapa-mKate2 
reporter for matrix expression). Frames are taken 10 min apart. d, Kymograph 
showing co-expression of matrix and slrR reporters in TMN1180 cells 
(Prapa-cfp PslrR-mKate2 hagA233V). e, Average co-expression profiles of 
matrix (blue curve) and sirR (red curve) reporter expression in chains 
(TMN1180, 25 events). 


revealed that s/rR was expressed in chains (Fig. 1d), and that matrix and 
slrR expression were tightly correlated in time (Fig. le). 

Several million cell divisions were imaged, but we only report data 
for the fates of the uppermost cell in each channel, as these could be 
monitored throughout the experiment without being washed away 
(Fig. 2a and Supplementary Video 2). We thus tracked the histories of 
thousands of individual bacteria through ~300 generations of growth. 
To define more precisely the motile and chained states, we found 
thresholds on the matrix reporter that coincided with onset of matrix 
expression and the subsequent return of motility, but similar results 
were obtained for a range of thresholds (Extended Data Fig. 1). All 
measured properties remained constant in time and across the device: 
a generation time of ~27 min was sustained for as long as 7 days 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), chaining occurred at a uniform rate (Extended 
Data Fig. 3), and within each lineage there was no correlation between 
the lengths of successive visits to the motile state (Fig. 2b) or the chained 
state (Extended Data Fig. 4). The switching behaviour was thus homo- 
geneous throughout the device and experiment duration, reflecting a 
stochastic process at steady state. With the influence of environmental 
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Figure 2 | Dynamics of cell-fate switching. This figure examines chaining in 
strain TMN1157 (Phag-mKate2 Prapa-cfp hagA233V). a, The uppermost cell’s 
fate was tracked in each channel, yielding traces of flagellin (P),ag-mKate2, green 
curve) and matrix (Piapa-cfp, red curve) reporter expression. Five chaining 
events are shaded. AU, arbitrary units. b, Correlation between subsequent 
residence times in the motile state. c, Schematic of ageing curves. Memoryless 
switching (blue dashed curve) between states gives rise to horizontal curves, 
whereas deterministic timers (green dashed curve) create curves descending 
with slope —1 from the average duration of the state (T). Many other 
mechanisms are bounded by these extremes (Supplementary Information): for 
example, progression through a series of discrete, exponentially distributed 
steps yields the grey curve. d, Distribution of motility periods (307 events). Red 
curve shows exponential fit. Inset shows log transformed cumulative 
distribution function of motility period duration (black curve) and the 
exponential fit (red curve). e, The ageing curve for the motile state (black curve) 
is compared to the expectation for memoryless switching adjusted for 
undersampling of long motility periods (blue dashed curve; see Supplementary 
Information) and that for a timer (green dashed curve). f, Distribution of chain 
durations (440 events). g, Ageing curves for chains (blue curve) in cells wild 
type for sirR (TMN1157) and pulses (red curve) in s/rR mutant cells 
(TMN1158, which is TMN1157 mutated for sirR). All qualitative features of 
distributions were replicated in at least three separate experiments and 
quantitative parameters in at least two. 


changes removed, we next set out to characterize the autonomous 
motility and chaining programs. 


Memoryless motility and timed chaining 


We monitored transitions between motile and chained states to determine 
whether cells exercise temporal control, or if they exit states indepen- 
dently of their history. The latter memoryless behaviour would imply 
exponentially distributed residence times between events and thus a 
coefficient of variation (standard deviation divided by mean) in res- 
idence times of CV = 100%, whereas other switching mechanisms could 
exploit history-dependence to produce narrower distributions. We 
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further quantified history dependence by asking how each state ‘ages’, 
as measured by mean residual lifetime curves, that is, the expected time 
left in a state given that the system is still there, as a function of time. 
Memorylessness produces horizontal ageing curves (blue line in 
Fig. 2c) whereas perfect timing produces linearly decreasing curves 
with a slope of —1 (green curve in Fig. 2c)”. 

The distribution of residence times in the motile state was almost 
perfectly exponential with a mean of ~81 generations (~36h) and 
CV ~ 100% (Fig. 2d) after correcting for the length of the experiment 
(see Supplementary Information). The ageing curve also conformed 
to the expectation for an exponential random variable (Fig. 2e), and 
we observed no correlations between the residence times of successive 
events. Thus, despite the complex underlying circuit, cells decide to 
chain according to the simplest possible switching scheme: a motile 
cell does not ‘remember’ when it last chained, and the probability of 
chaining is the same whether the cell has been motile for one genera- 
tion or hundreds of generations. 

Chains displayed a radically different behaviour. The residence 
time distribution was sharply peaked at a mean of 7.6 generations 
and had a 28% relative standard deviation (Fig. 2f), resembling a 
gamma distribution with a shape parameter of 13 and with an ageing 
curve prototypical of tight timing before eventually flattening out 
(Fig. 2g). Thus, whereas motile cells set long average residence times 
and allow widely variable commitments, chains instead orchestrate 
briefer, tightly timed transitions. This difference makes teleological 
sense given their respective lifestyles. As motile cells grow as indivi- 
duals, their properties are insensitive to how long they remain motile, 
leaving no obvious reason to keep track of the residence time. In 
contrast, any decision that depends on coordination among progeny 
will require some degree of memory. Chains have strong incentives to 
preclude both very short and very long commitments. The chained 
phenotype accumulates over time, where chaining for T generations 
produces chains of length 2". Relatively small differences in T then 
translate into great differences in chain length. Memoryless exit from 
the chained state would in fact have extreme consequences, where 
many chains would break down almost instantaneously whereas 
others could contain millions of cells. The narrow time distribution 
guarantees a minimum chain length while preventing a high fraction 
of cells from effectively entering the chained state irreversibly. 


Memoryless initiation from noisy antagonism 


Slow and memoryless switching can arise from positive feedback 
loops, in which rare fluctuations allow the system to break out of 
the basin of attraction of each stable point**. Indeed, one of the key 
features of the motility-chaining decision network is the SinR-SlrR 
double negative feedback loop. As expected, mutating s/rR eliminated 
chaining: over the course of a 6-day experiment, we saw sustained 
high expression of flagellin in all cells and observed no morphological 
evidence of cells growing as connected groups. However, our sensitive 
time-lapse microscopy allowed us to detect exceedingly rare and weak 
expression signals, showing that an s/rR mutant exhibited small and 
infrequent bursts of matrix expression (Fig. 3a and Supplementary 
Video 3). We refer to these events as pulses, to distinguish them from 
chains that pair high matrix expression with repression of flagellin. 
We note that they also appear in the wild-type data, but fail to trigger 
expression of sirR (Extended Data Fig. 5). Notably, the residence times 
between subsequent initiation attempts, whether resulting in chains 
or pulses, followed indistinguishable exponential distributions for 
wild-type cells and the sirR mutant (Fig. 3b). Removal of SlrR thus 
abolished the chaining phenotype, but left the memoryless process of 
initiation perfectly intact. 

Having determined that initiation arose from a factor upstream of 
the feedback loop, we examined the SinI protein that antagonizes SinR 
during biofilm formation. SinI was sufficient to drive chaining, as cells 
containing an IPTG (isopropyl B-D-1-thiogalactopyranoside)-inducible 
sinI gene rapidly chained upon induction. It was also necessary: cells 
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Figure 3 | Memoryless initiation of chaining. a, An example trace of flagellin 
(Phag-mKate2, green curve) and matrix (Pjapa-cfp, red curve) reporter 
expression from s/rR mutant cells (TMN1158). Seven matrix pulses are shaded. 
AU, arbitrary units. b, Log transformed cumulative distribution functions of 
times between subsequent initiations (of pulses or chains) in cells from wild 
type (blue curve, TMN1157, 399 events) or mutant for s/rR (red curve, 
TMN1158, 296 events) strains. Plotted this way, exponential distributions yield 
straight lines. This result separately reproduced in a strain with different 
fluorescent reporter proteins. c, Example matrix expression traces in s/rR 
mutant cells (blue curve, TMN1158), and in s/rR mutant cells further deleted 
for the initiator (sinI) (red curve, TMN1198). 


mutant for SinI did not chain, and pulses were absent in cells doubly 
mutant for SinI and SlrR (red curve in Fig. 3c). These results suggest 
that noisy antagonism of SinR by Sin] drives spontaneous chaining ina 
way that is quantitatively independent of the SlrR feedback control 
system, as discussed below. 

To test how cells control the duration of the chained state, we briefly 
switched (10min) on the inducible sinI gene to provide a defined 
initiating signal (Fig. 4a and Supplementary Video 4). Notably, the 
ageing behaviour of the resulting chains was virtually identical to that 
of spontaneously occurring chains (see Figs 4b and 2g). Even switching 
on Sin] synthesis a second time in cells that had started to revert from 
chaining (3 h after first pulse) or using a longer initiating signal led to 
no increase in the average duration of the resulting chains (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). The chained state is thus stereotyped: once a signal to 
chain is registered, the same program is executed in a way that is 
independent of the nature of the initiating signal or of the history of 
the cell. This tight timing is an intrinsic property of the SinR-SlrR 
feedback loop rather than the initiating event, as the spontaneous 
pulses seen in s/rR mutant cells showed little evidence of temporal 
organization (red curve in Fig. 2g). Furthermore, chains lasted longer 
than pulses under both spontaneous and induced conditions (Figs 4c, d), 
suggesting that the feedback loop coordinated action after the initiating 
signal had faded. Indeed, adding an additional copy of s/rR to strengthen 
feedback led to longer chaining events (Extended Data Fig. 7). Thus, we 
again see network modularity”: just as the SinR-SlrR feedback loop 
did not affect the initiation of chaining, the duration of the chained 
state was independent of the initiation process. 

To dissect how cells time their exit from the chained state, we ana- 
lysed the temporal pattern of gene expression during hundreds of 
chaining events. Examining the rate of gene expression in these traces 
(Methods) revealed two distinct phases: a build-up phase of matrix 
expression was followed by a pure dilution phase when expression was 
negligible and levels exponentially decreased due to growth (Fig. 4e). 
Motility then reinitiated once levels fell below a threshold. The two 
phases were approximately equal in length, with the duration of the 
dilution phase more narrowly distributed than the build-up phase 
(CV build-up = 0.44, CV aitution = 0.23). 
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Figure 4 | SIrR executes a stereotyped chaining program. a, Example matrix 
and flagellin traces from strains where chaining (top panel, TMN1195 = Phag- 
mKate2 Prapa-cfp hagA233V Ppank-sinl) or pulsing (bottom panel, TMN1196, 
which is TMN1195 mutated for s/rR) were inducible by addition of IPTG. 
AU, arbitrary units. b, Ageing curve for induced chains is shown (177 events). 
Green dashed curve shows expectation for a timer. c, Average matrix expression 
profiles for chains arising spontaneously (blue curve, TMN1157, 198 events) 
and pulses arising spontaneously in s/rR mutant cells (red curve, TMN1158, 278 
events). Shaded regions denote +1 standard deviation. Average profiles are 
scaled to reflect the average height difference between chains and pulses. 
d, The same analysis for chains (blue curve, TMN1195, 26 events) and pulses 
(red curve, TMN1196, 42 events) induced by addition of IPTG. e, Matrix 
expression during chaining naturally breaks down into a build-up phase 
(red curve), where synthesis of new proteins dominates, and a subsequent 
dilution phase (blue curve). Grey curve shows the calculated synthesis rate 
(see Supplementary Information) used to call the two phases. f, Long build-up 
phases reduce noise in matrix expression by time averaging. The plot shows the 
fraction of chains achieving a build-up phase of a given duration (black curve) 
and the variability in matrix expression of those chains (red curve). Similar 
results have been obtained in three replicate experiments. 


Expression rates in the build-up phase varied substantially between 
chains at any given time (Extended Data Fig. 8), but also over time in 
any given cell. By ensuring that each chain committed to an extended 
build-up phase, SlrR allowed cells to effectively ‘time-average” over 
such noisy expression rates as the total amount of accumulated pro- 
tein reflected the average of a long history of expression. Because the 
build-up phase was longer than the correlation time of the random 
expression process, the variability between chains in matrix gene 
expression decreased substantially as the build-up phase progressed 
(Fig. 4f). 

Variation in the outcome of the build-up phase meant that cells 
with higher expression require more time to dilute, but the mechanism 
of dilution naturally suppresses this heterogeneity. First, because the 
dilution rate is set by cell growth rather than by a noisy reaction net- 
work, dilution can potentially extend the time spent in the state without 
adding heterogeneity. Indeed, we found that the dilution phase pro- 
ceeded largely deterministically: the reporter’s intensity at the onset of 
dilution precisely predicted the exit time, and the trajectories were well 
described by exponential decay (Extended Data Fig. 9). The threshold 
marking the end of dilution and entrance into the motile state thus 
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seemed high enough that random segregation of molecules between 
daughter cells at low numbers’*** was made irrelevant. Second, the 
exponential nature of dilution—reducing levels twofold every generation— 
further tightened control by making the timing robust to heterogeneity 
in the initial level of protein. Specifically, the time spent diluting then 
depends logarithmically rather than linearly on the initial amount. 
Cells that, by chance, have much more or less protein initially, will 
then vary marginally in the time spent diluting. Indeed, the 30% devia- 
tions in matrix abundance at the onset of dilution was reduced to a 23% 
deviation in the dilution time, closely following the expectation from a 
noise-free exponential dilution process (Supplementary Information). 
Thus, by extending the build-up phase in chains, SlrR is responsible for 
translating widely variable initiating signals into a precisely timed 
pattern of gene expression. 


Memory enables multicellular cooperation 


The choice between motility and multicellularity is central to the lives 
of many bacteria, as cells must relinquish their autonomy to benefit 
from living together’. The chaining program may underlie the 
earliest steps of multicellularity: by coordinating behaviour across 
many generations, the tight timing provided by SlrR enforces coop- 
eration among the progeny of a cell that initiates a new sessile com- 
munity. The long-term commitment to chaining seen during biofilm 
formation could in turn rely on continued initiation or on feedback 
mechanisms that lock cells into the multicellular state. Although we 
saw no evidence that SlrR feedback could provide the requisite com- 
mitment, the initiator SinI is indeed strongly expressed both in res- 
ponse to desirable niches (for example, plant polysaccharides)” and 
growth-related stresses (for example, starvation or hypoxia)”*”*. Our 
results show that different environmental signals are channelled into 
the same robust chaining behaviour, and cessation of the stimulus 
ultimately leads to coordinated exit. Maintenance is thus contingent 
on continued stimulation, but even small signals will suffice to renew 
commitment. The role of SlrR feedback may thus be to provide a well- 
defined ‘trial period’ of multicellular growth, the continuation of 
which is periodically re-evaluated. 

Regulation of chaining weaves together stochastic gene expression, 
transcriptional feedback and post-translational regulation. Any quan- 
titative property of the decision could therefore have been a product of 
several factors acting together. Yet observation of thousands of chain- 
ing decisions free from environmental influences revealed a modular 
network that separates initiation from control of the residence time; 
eliminating one function leaves the other intact in quantitative detail, 
allowing the overall behaviour to be explained in terms of these two 
pieces. This type of excitable dynamics, in which the system is ran- 
domly kicked out of a stable state but returns after a well-defined 
excursion, is often explained in terms of linked feedback loops, and 
has been implicated in other B. subtilis decision networks’®’”. In this 
case, however, an exceedingly simple alternative mechanism may 
explain most of the behaviour. SinR and SinI are known to form an 
inactive complex with binding constants in the nanomolar range®*. 
Because more SinR is produced than SinI, SinR typically titrates out all 
free SinI molecules, thereby acting as a buffer against small fluctua- 
tions. However, a rare persistent accumulation of SinI levels transi- 
ently reverses the roles, leading to a buffering pool of free Sin] instead. 
This mechanism can generate long periods of virtually no free Sin] 
(corresponding to the motile state) followed by long stretches of SinI 
dominance, which induces chaining. The memory in the chained state 
is in turn largely explained by the production-dilution mechanism 
above, in which feedback could have a role in narrowing the prob- 
ability distribution of time spent producing matrix proteins. 

Other systems may also display memory and memorylessness for 
the times spent sessile and motile, respectively”, but we suspect any 
broader principles will follow from the sensitivity of a phenotype to 
the time spent in the state. Decisions that aim only to set the occu- 
pancy of a particular state’*’*’° do not require explicit timing, and 
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may therefore randomize commitments with memoryless switching. 
In contrast, when the effectiveness of a cell-fate choice is tied to 
population size*°, timed decision making could again be used to 
ensure cooperation among progeny. In metazoans, stochastic cell-fate 
decisions are often stabilized after the fact by lateral inhibition’. 
Timing the adopted state could provide an initial window of commit- 
ment to give extracellular feedback time to take hold. Our approach— 
observing the cell’s intrinsic dynamics while keeping everything else 
static for extended periods of time—may reveal that many complex 
developmental choices can be explained by surprisingly simple 
dynamical principles in individual cells. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Strains were grown to high density and loaded into freshly cast and bonded 
microfluidic chips. A straight flagellum mutation in all strains (hagA233V) pre- 
vents the flagellum from generating force so that motile cells cannot swim out of 
the channels. Fresh LB medium was continuously supplied using syringe pumps, 
and an automated fluorescence microscope maintained at 37°C was used to 
image cells every 10 min. When needed, 10-min pulses of 100 uM IPTG were 
used to induce chaining. The top cell in each channel was segmented (Extended 
Data Fig. 10) and its fluorescence was quantified using a Matlab analysis pipeline. 
Resulting reporter traces were used to produce residence time distributions by 
finding thresholds on the matrix reporter that identified when the signal was first 
distinguishable from background, and when motility reporter expression subse- 
quently returned. The time between these two points was defined as the duration 
of a chain or pulse, and the time between subsequent peaks was defined as the 
time spent motile. The log transform of a cumulative distribution function F(f) is 
—log[1 — F(t)], which for exponential distributions yields a straight line. For a 
distribution of times T, the ageing curve is m(t) = E[T — t| T >t]. Average chain 
and pulse profiles were compiled by normalizing each peak height to 1, registering 
the leading edges and averaging the aligned peaks. This normalization removes 
variation due to peak height but leaves variation due to timing behaviour intact. 
Chain ‘build-up’ and ‘dilution’ phases were identified by fitting matrix reporter 
traces to a kinetic model and extracting expression rates at each point. The build- 
up phase extends from beginning of the chain to the point where the dilution rate 
is fivefold larger than the matrix expression rate, and the dilution phase comprises 
the remainder of the chain. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Strain construction. All strains were derived from Bacillus subtilis NCIB3610 
using standard molecular biology techniques. Strain genotypes, full construction 
details and a list of primer sequences are provided in the Supplementary 
Information. To prevent motile cells from swimming out of the channels, all 
strains bore a hagA233V straight flagellum mutation, which impairs the ability 
of the flagellum to generate force while leaving its construction intact’. 
Microfluidic device fabrication. The master mould for the device was fabricated 
in four layers by ultraviolet photolithography using standard methods (for detailed 
protocol, see Supplementary Information). For each layer, Shipley or SU-8 (Microchem) 
photoresist was applied to a silicon wafer by spin coating to appropriate thickness 
(corresponding to the channel height) and patterns were then created by exposing 
the uncured photoresist to ultraviolet light through custom quartz-chrome photo- 
masks (Toppan Inc.). 

Microfluidic devices were fabricated by moulding channel features into a poly- 
dimethylsiloxane (PDMS) slab and then bonding that slab to a glass coverslip. To 
produce the slab, dimethyl siloxane monomer (Sylgard 184) was mixed in a 5:1 
ratio with curing agent, poured onto the silicon wafer master, degassed under 
vacuum, and cured at 65 °C overnight. Holes to connect the feeding channels to 
the external tubing used for medium perfusion were then introduced using a 
biopsy punch, and individual chips were cut and bonded onto KOH-cleaned 
cover slips using oxygen plasma treatment the day of the experiment. Bonded 
chips were baked at 65 °C for at least an hour before use. 

Cell preparation and device loading. Immediately before use, the microfluidic 
device was passivated with a 10 mg ml~ solution of bovine serum albumin (BSA). 
B. subtilis cells were grown to late stationary phase in LB to decrease their size and 
thus increase efficiency of loading. They were then passed through a 5 um filter 
(Pall Acrodisc) to remove chains, concentrated by centrifugation, and injected into 
the feeding channel. The chip was mounted on a custom-machined platform that 
could be inserted into a standard bench-top centrifuge, and cells were forced 
into the cell channels by centrifugation. Syringes containing LB medium with 
0.1 mg ml * BSA were connected to the device using Tygon tubing (VWR), and 
were pumped at a flow rate of 3 11min” ’ using syringe pumps (New Era Pump 
Systems). BSA was provided as a lubricant to prevent cells (and chains in particu- 
lar) from adhering to the surface of the main feeding conduit as they are pushed out 
of the device. 

Microscopy and image acquisition. The microfluidic device was mounted on a 
fluorescence microscope immediately after loading. We used a Nikon Eclipse Ti 
inverted microscope equipped with an Orca R2 (Hamamatsu) camera, a X60 
Plan Apo oil objective (NA 1.4, Nikon), an automated stage (Ludl), and a 
Lumencor SOLA fluorescent illumination system. Image acquisition was per- 
formed using Matlab scripts interfacing with uManager*’. The microscope was 
encased in a custom-built incubator that maintained it at 37 °C throughout the 
experiment. The following filter sets were used for acquisition: GFP (Semrock 
GFP-1828A), mKate2 (Semrock mCherry-B), CFP (Semrock CFP-2432C), YFP 
(Semrock YFP-2427B). The sirR/tapA co-expression experiment was performed 
on an almost identically configured microscope that instead had a Lumencor 
SPECTRA fluorescent illumination system. Exposures were done at very low 
illumination intensities with 2 X 2 binning (CCD chip dimension of 1,344 x 
1,024 pixels, pixel size of 6.45 ym X 6.45 tm) and typical acquisition periods of 
200-500 ms. The Lumencor light sources produce little ultraviolet or infrared 
light, obviating the need for supplementary filters to block these wavelengths. 
Cells were allowed to equilibrate in the device for several hours before imaging, 
and all data before the first chain or pulse in each lineage was ignored in sub- 
sequent analysis. Images were acquired every 10 min and saved as 16 bit TIFFs. 
Focal drift was controlled through the use of the Nikon PerfectFocus system and a 
custom-built, image-based autofocus that imaged a sacrificial position over many 
planes. 

Induction of chaining with IPTG. To induce chaining, two syringes carrying 
either LB with 0.1 mg ml“! BSA or LB with 0.1 mg ml! BSA and 100 1M IPTG 
(isopropyl B-p-1-thiogalactopyranoside) were connected via soft tubing to a 
Y-junction connector that fed into a common line connected to the device. The 
line that was not in use was clamped shut with a binder clip. Each syringe was 
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loaded into an independently controlled syringe pump, and a pulse of IPTG was 
produced by switching to the IPTG-bearing syringe for 10 min. 

Image processing and lineage construction. All data analysis was based on a 
custom Matlab image processing pipeline described in detail in the Supplemen- 
tary Information. For each image, the top cell in each channel was identified as 
summarized in Extended Data Fig. 10. The mean fluorescence intensity within 
these cells was then calculated for each fluorescence channel. A simple tracking 
algorithm was used to follow cells as they grew and divided, producing long 
lineages lasting the duration of the experiment. Cell division events were iden- 
tified by looking for instances where a cell’s calculated area dropped to less than 
60% of its previous value. If a tracked cell died spontaneously, the algorithm 
continued the lineage from the dead cell’s closest relative. 

Measuring residence times in the two states. Motility and chaining durations 
were called by examining the trace of P,q)4-cfp fluorescence within a lineage. To 
identify the level of background fluorescence, rough peaks were identified using a 
peak-finding algorithm (N. C. Yoder, available at http://www.mathworks.com/ 
matlabcentral/fileexchange/25500-peakfinder) on traces smoothed with a Savitzky- 
Golay filter, and the average fluorescence outside these peaks was subtracted from 
all traces. Final peak boundaries were called where the matrix reporter signal 
crossed pre-defined thresholds. These thresholds were chosen to correspond to 
phenotypic transitions: onset of matrix gene expression defines the beginning of 
the peak, and onset of motility gene expression defines the end (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). We note that the main conclusions of the paper are insensitive to the 
threshold values (Extended Data Fig. 1). All peaks were manually curated before 
calculating statistics. 

With the cell-fate history of each lineage in hand, we compiled statistics 
describing residence time in the chained state (chain/pulse periods) and residence 
time in the motile state (subsequent initiation times and motility periods). We 
define a chain or pulse period as the duration of matrix expression within a peak 
(identified as described above) and the motility period as the duration of unin- 
terrupted motility gene expression between chaining events. In Fig. 3b, we instead 
measured the time between the start times of consecutive peaks (‘subsequent 
initiations’), meaning either chains or pulses. Owing to the long average residence 
time in the motile state, long motility periods are difficult to sample adequately. 
We account for this issue in the calculation of motility-related statistics, and include 
a complete discussion of the correction in the Supplementary Information. 

Log transformation. We define the log transformation of a cumulative distri- 
bution function F(t) as —log[1 — F(t)]. This transformation facilitates compar- 
isons, as exponential distributions are transformed to straight lines. 

Memory (mean residual lifetime). We measured the memory associated with 
each state using the mean residual lifetime, defined as m(t) = E[T — t| T>t] fora 
distribution of residence times, T. The mean residual lifetime at time ¢ is the 
average amount of time a cell will remain in its current state given that it has 
already spent f time units there. 

Average expression profiles. Average profiles of matrix gene expression during 
pulses and chains were created by normalizing all measured events’ heights to 1, 
aligning the events’ leading edges, and averaging the expression values at each 
time point. This procedure normalizes away variability in peak height so that 
variation between average traces derives primarily from differences in timing. 
Identifying chain build-up and dilution phases. Each chaining event was 
decomposed into ‘build-up’ and ‘dilution’ phases based on rates of matrix reporter 
synthesis and dilution that were calculated from each trace. Briefly, traces were 
smoothed using a Savitzky—-Golay filter, the resulting polynomial was differen- 
tiated, and the rate of expression was inferred from a kinetic model of gene 
expression (see Supplementary Information) that assumed a time varying syn- 
thesis rate and exponential degradation of reporter. The build-up phase was 
defined as the time over which the synthesis rate of reporter was at least 20% of 
the dilution rate, and the dilution phase was the remaining time in which dilution 
dominated. 


51. Edelstein, A, Amodaj, N., Hoover, K., Vale, R. & Stuurman, N. Computer control of 
microscopes using microManager. Curr. Protoc. Mol. Biol. Ch. 14, Unit14.20 
(2010). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Ageing behaviour is independent of choice of 
threshold. Initially, the duration of a chaining event was called as the time 
between when matrix expression was first detectable to when flagellin 
expression began to increase. However, to compare chains (in strain 
TMN1157) and pulses (in strain TMN1158), we examined whether it was 
possible to call the end point using only the matrix reporter, as flagellin 
expression does not fall during pulses. In both methods, the beginning of a 
chain was called as the time when the matrix signal was first detectable 

above background fluctuations (~0.033 arbitrary fluorescence units, AU; 

see Supplementary Information). a, To call the end of a chain using only the 
matrix signal, various thresholds were applied. The figure plots the difference in 
chain duration between this single reporter method for different thresholds and 
the two reporter method. A threshold of 0.15 AU called the duration of 
chaining to within 20 min of the two-reporter method and was used throughout 
the text to call the end of the events. b, To show that the primary conclusions are 
unchanged by the choice of threshold, the ageing curves for the chained state 
are plotted for all thresholds shown in the previous panel. As the motile state is 
extremely long in comparison to the chained state, properties of the motile state 
are completely insensitive to how we called chains. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Cell growth is homogeneous in time. Sliding 
window average of division time plotted as a function of time (in strain 
TMN1158). Each point in the curve represents the average of all division times 
that occurred within a 250-min window. The grey shaded area denotes +1 
standard deviation, whereas the red shaded error denotes +1 standard error of 
the mean. A flat trend indicates that conditions in the device do not change in 
time. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Chaining incidence is constant in time. Histogram 
of the number of chaining events observed in successive 330-min windows in 
the experiment described in Fig. 2 of the main text. As the number of observed 
lineages was constant throughout the experiment, these measurements 
reflect the average chaining rate in each window. A flat trend occurs when 
this average rate is constant in time, and thus that the factors controlling the 
switching decision have reached stationarity. Chains occurring early in our 
experiments were excluded from subsequent analysis to avoid any transient 
effects associated with adapting to growth in the device (Supplementary 
Information). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Successive visits to the chained state are 
uncorrelated. Scatter plot of the durations of sequential visits to the chained 
state within each wild-type lineage (440 events), analogous to Fig. 2b for the 
motile state. Note that some points fall on top of each other owing to the 
discrete nature of the measurements. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | SIrR is expressed strongly only in chains. Average 
expression traces of sIrR during chains (blue curve, 25 events) and pulses (green 


curve, 14 events) seen in strain TMN1180 (Prapa-cfp PslrR-mKate2 hagA233V). 
AU, arbitrary units. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Chaining program is independent of cellular state. 
To test whether the initial state of the cell influenced the chaining program, cells 
(of strain TMN1195) were forced to chain with a burst of expression from an 
IPTG-inducible sinI gene (created by switching to medium containing 100 uM 
IPTG for 10 min). When some cells began to return to the motile state (3h 
later), a second IPTG treatment was administered. a, Average matrix 
expression profiles in chains induced by single pulses of IPTG (blue curve) or 
two consecutive IPTG pulses (red curve). The average amount of time spent as a 
chain after the second IPTG treatment was similar to the time seen in the 
chained state after a single treatment (260 min versus 280 min, 177 and 28 
events, respectively). b, Scatter plot comparing matrix expression level 

(in arbitrary fluorescence units, AU) at the time of the second IPTG treatment 
to the duration of the ensuing chain, indicating that the state of the cell at the 
time of treatment had no effect on the subsequent chain duration. c, 10 min 
(blue curve, 84 events) and 20 min (red curve, 99 events) IPTG treatments were 
used to induce chaining, resulting in near identical distributions of chain 
durations. Note that the 10-min data set contained two exceptionally long 
chaining events that explain the slightly higher average duration. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Strongly enhanced commitment to the chained 
state in strains overexpressing sirR. The figure shows an example trace of a 
chain made by the strain TMN1206 (Prapa-Cfp Phag-mKate2 hagA233V 
ywrK::P,1,z-slrR), which bears an additional copy of the gene for SlrR under its 
native promoter. In this strain, most chains last long enough that they are 
eventually pulled out by the flow of fresh medium running through the device. 
Using the time to fall-out as a lower bound for the average duration of the 
chaining state suggests that the chained state lasts at least ~420 min (~15.5 
generations) in these cells. AU, arbitrary units. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Variation in matrix expression rate over time 
during build-up phase. As described in the main text, chaining events can be 
naturally broken down into a build-up period, when new synthesis dominates, 
and a subsequent dilution period, where new synthesis is minimal. The rate of 
matrix reporter expression was calculated at each time point during the build- 
up period for all chaining events, producing a time-varying distribution of 
possible expression rates. The figure plots the coefficient of variation of this 
distribution, showing that expression rates show a roughly constant CV of ~0.5 
over much of the build-up period. Note that most chains have ceased the build- 
up phase by about 250 min in, so the end of the graph is less informative. This 
figure should be compared with Fig. 4f, which shows that the CV in the 
abundance of the matrix reporter decreases over the same period due to the 
time averaging principle described in the main text. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Dilution phase is well described by a deterministic 
model for exponential decay. Scatter plot comparison of observed and 
predicted dilution phase durations in spontaneous chains. Expected dilution 
times were derived from a deterministic model for exponential decay of the 
reporter (Supplementary Information). Close proximity to the line y = x (red 
line) indicates that the data are well described by the model. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Image processing used for image quantification. 
a, Cells are identified using a constitutively expressed YFP construct. b, Images 
are rotated so that channels are oriented vertically. c, Images are contrast 
enhanced to better identify cell boundaries. d, Cells are preliminarily 
identified by edge detection. e, The mask identifying cells is improved by 
morphological processing. f, Mother cells are identified (highlighted in white). 
g, Superposition of segmented cell boundaries and rotated data YFP image. 
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Effect of natural genetic variation on 
enhancer selection and function 


S. Heinz!*, C. E. Romanoski!*, C. Benner!*?, K. A. Allison', M. U. Kaikkonen’*, L. D. Orozco” & C. K. Glass!*® 


The mechanisms by which genetic variation affects transcription regulation and phenotypes at the nucleotide level 
are incompletely understood. Here we use natural genetic variation as an in vivo mutagenesis screen to assess the 
genome-wide effects of sequence variation on lineage-determining and signal-specific transcription factor binding, 
epigenomics and transcriptional outcomes in primary macrophages from different mouse strains. We find substantial 
genetic evidence to support the concept that lineage-determining transcription factors define epigenetic and trans- 
criptomic states by selecting enhancer-like regions in the genome in a collaborative fashion and facilitating binding of 
signal-dependent factors. This hierarchical model of transcription factor function suggests that limited sets of genomic 
data for lineage-determining transcription factors and informative histone modifications can be used for the 


prioritization of disease-associated regulatory variants. 


Inter-individual genetic variation is a major cause of diversity in 
phenotypes and disease susceptibility. Although sequence variants 
in gene promoters and protein-coding regions provide obvious prior- 
itization of disease-causing variants, most (88%) genome-wide asso- 
ciation study (GWAS) loci are in non-coding DNA, suggesting regulatory 
functions’. Prioritization of functional intergenic variants remains 
challenging, owing in part to an incomplete understanding of how 
regulation is achieved at the nucleotide level in different cell types 
and environmental contexts”"'’. Recent studies have described impor- 
tant roles for lineage-determining transcription factors (LDTFs), also 
referred to as pioneer factors or master regulators, in selecting cell- 
type-specific enhancers'*""*, but the sequence determinants that guide 
their binding are poorly understood. Previous findings in macrophages 
and B cells suggest a hierarchical model of regulatory function‘, in 
which a relatively small set of LDTFs collaboratively compete with 
nucleosomes to bind DNA in a cell-type-specific manner (Fig. 1A, a 
and b). The binding of these factors is proposed to ‘prime’ DNA by 
initiating deposition of histone modifications that are associated with 
cis-active regulatory regions (Fig. 1A, b andc) and enable concurrent or 
subsequent binding of signal-dependent transcription factors that 
direct regulated gene expression®!*’*"* (Fig. 1A, c-e). In principle, this 
model provides a straightforward framework that allows non-coding 
variants to be classified with respect to their ability to directly perturb 
LDTF binding and their potential to exert indirect effects on binding of 
other LDTFs and signal-dependent transcription factors. To test the 
validity of this model and its ability to explain effects of genetic vari- 
ation on transcription factor binding and function, we exploited the 
naturally occurring genetic variation between the inbred C57BL/6J and 
BALB/c] mouse strains (~4 million single nucleotide polymorphisms 
(SNPs) and ~750k indels’’) as an ‘in vivo mutagenesis screen’. 


Direct effects of genetic variation 


First, we quantified genome-wide binding patterns of macrophage 
LDTFs PU.1 and C/EBPa from both mouse strains using chromatin 


immunoprecipitation followed by massively parallel sequencing (ChIP- 
Seq). These experiments identified a combined 82,154 PU.1 and 54,874 
C/EBP« peaks, with less than 1% of sites exhibiting highly significant 
strain-specific binding (PU.1, n = 496; C/EBPa, n = 263; fourfold tag 
count ratio, false discovery rate (FDR) <1 X 10 14, >90% located 
>3 kilobases (kb) from gene promoters) (Fig. 1B, C and Extended 
Data Fig. la). Strain-specific binding was defined using biological 
ChIP-Seq replicates, which yielded <0.2% empirical false positives 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b-g). Differential binding of PU.1 and C/EBPa 
was significantly correlated with differential expression of the nearest 
gene as measured by RNA-Seq (Fig. 1D). There were no apparent 
differences in genomic context for strain-similar and strain-specific 
binding at inter- or intragenic sites (>3 kb to promoters) as defined 
by CpG content, distance from nearest gene or repetitive element, or 
conservation score (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Instead, strain-specific 
binding was highly correlated with polymorphism frequency. We observed 
fivefold enrichment of polymorphisms at strain-specific versus strain- 
similar PU.1- and C/EBPa-bound regions (Fig. 1E and Extended Data 
Fig. 2b), with the greatest variant density at the peak centres (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c, d). 

To investigate the direct effects of sequence variants on transcrip- 
tion factor binding, we identified the most enriched position weight 
matrices (PWMs) in genomic regions marked by histone H3 lysine 4 
di-methylation (H3K4me2) or bound by PU.1 or C/EBPa (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a and Supplementary Table 1). This analysis consistently 
identified consensus and degenerate motifs for the LDTFs PU.1, 
C/EBP and AP-1 as the most highly enriched PWMs. Notably, the 
frequency of mutations in these motifs increased with strain-specific 
binding of PU.1 and C/EBPo (Extended Data Fig. 2e, f). Excluding 
strain-specific loci without cis-variation (~ 11%), 41% of strain-specific 
PU.1 binding directly associated with strain-specific mutations in PU.1 
motifs in the other strain. For C/EBPa, 44% of strain-specific binding 
associated with strain-specific C/EBP« motifs (Fig. 1F). 
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Although strain-specific binding of PU.1 and C/EBP« was highly 
linked to strain-specific motif mutations, strain-specific motif muta- 
tions were also associated with strain-similar binding (Extended Data 
Fig. 3c, d). This raised the question as to whether specific features of 
motif mutations could be used to predict strain-specific binding. 
Comparison of motif mutations in strain-specific and strain-similar 
peaks revealed three distinct attributes contributing to predictive 
power. First, mutated motifs within 20 base pairs (bp) of the experi- 
mentally defined binding centres were more highly associated with an 
effect on binding (PU.1, P = 1.6 X 10 *;C/EBPo, P = 0.036; Extended 
Data Fig. 4a-d). Second, the presence of alternative motifs within 
100 bp of the PU.1 peak centres significantly buffered the effect of strain- 
specific PU.1 motifs (Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). Third, after removing 
peaks with alternative motifs, analysis of the nucleotides mutated 
enabled delineation of an empirically defined functional motif that 
revealed a strong relationship between ‘core’ mutations and altered 
binding (Fig. 1G and Extended Data Fig. 4g-i; P= 3.2 x 10 * PU.1 
and P=5.1X10 + C/EBP). Taken together, core motif mutations 
<20bp from the peak centre that lacked alternative motifs were 
3.5X and 3X more likely to occur in differential versus similar bound 
peaks for PU.1 and C/EBPa, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 4j, k). 
Notably, up to 90% of these mutations were located in differentially 
bound peaks (Extended Data Fig. 41, m). To investigate the possibility 
that an algorithm incorporating these characteristics could be used to 
predict the effect of a specific motif mutation on transcription factor 
binding, we performed ChIP-Seq analysis for PU.1 in macrophages 
derived from a third inbred strain of mice, NOD/ShiLt] (NOD). Of the 
~1.4 million identifiable PU.1 motifs in the C57BL/6 reference gen- 
ome, 18,322 contain SNPs that mutate the PU.1 motif in the NOD 
genome. A total of 1.6% of these mutations were associated with strain- 
specific binding (Fig. 1H). Of the 244 NOD PU.1 motif mutations 
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located in PU.1-bound regions in C57BL/6J or BALB/cJ mice, 68% 
were associated with strain-specific binding. When considering all three 
variables (motif distance, alternative motif and motif core; Extended 
Data Fig. 5), 88% of the predicted functional mutations were consistent 
with impaired PU.1 binding in NOD (Fig. 1H). 


Variation and collaborative LDTF binding 


To investigate the potential effect of mutations in LDTF recognition 
motifs on collaborative binding, we analysed all strain-specific PU.1 
or C/EBP« binding events in regions containing LDTF motif muta- 
tions. PU.1 motif mutations resulting in loss of PU.1 binding were 
frequently associated with a corresponding loss of nearby C/EBPo bind- 
ing in the absence of C/EBP motif mutations (Fig. 2a, top). Conversely, 
C/EBP motif mutations resulting in a loss of C/EBPo binding were 
frequently associated with a corresponding loss of nearby PU. 1 binding 
in the absence of PU.1 motif mutations (Fig. 2a, middle). Similar results 
were observed at locations containing strain-specific mutations in AP- 
1 binding motifs, but intact PU.1 and C/EBP motifs (Fig. 2a, bottom). 

We next considered the global relationships of mutations in PU.1, 
C/EBP and AP-1 motifs with strain-specific binding of PU.1 and C/EBPa, 
taking into account both consensus and ‘weak’ motifs for PU.1 and 
C/EBP. NF-«B motifs were included as controls that were not expected 
to affect PU.1 or C/EBP« binding in unstimulated macrophages (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Table 1). Although mutations in 
PU.1 motifs had the strongest effect on strain-specific PU.1 binding, 
mutations exclusively in C/EBP and/or AP-1 motifs also significantly 
correlated with differential PU.1 binding relative to similarly bound 
loci (Fig. 2b). Similar relationships were observed for C/EBP (Extended 
Data Fig. 6a). The motif distance distributions for co-bound factors 
were broad (half-width ~ 100 nucleotides), and only a minor subset of 
sites exhibited defined distances expected for direct protein-protein 
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Figure 2 | Genetic variation supports the LDTF collaborative binding 


model. a, Normalized ChIP-Seq signal at 342 loci defined by strain-specific 
PU.1 and/or C/EBP« binding, and containing LDTF motif mutations (rows) 
plotted for each factor/modification (columns). Left columns display SNPs as 
grey dots with mutated motifs highlighted by colour (LDTF mutation labels at 
left). b, Log, odds ratios for observing strain-specific motif mutations at strain- 
specific (>2-fold tag ratio, left and right bins) and similar (<2-fold tag ratio, 
middle bin) PU.1 peaks (details in Methods). c, Gene expression for genes 
nearest promoter-distal (>3 kb), strain-specific H3K4me2 and H3K27ac peaks 
is shown (described in Fig. 1D). d, Normalized H3K27ac log, tag ratios (1 kb, y 
axis) versus log>(PU.1 X C/EBP«) tag-strain ratios (200 bp, x axis) for loci with 
PU.1 or C/EBP« binding. Strain-specific motif mutations are indicated by 
symbol and colour. The distribution of H3K27ac strain ratios stratified by 
strain mutations is shown (two-sided t-test). e, Enrichment significance 
(hypergeometric distribution testing, see Methods) of H3K27ac-modification 
in eQTLs from different cell types is shown. Mac, macrophage. 


interactions (Extended Data Fig. 6b), suggesting transcription-factor- 
nucleosome competition as the driving force behind the collaborative 
binding behaviour*’*. Together, strain-specific mutations in nearby 
C/EBP and AP-1 motifs were associated with ~15% of strain-specific 
PU.1 binding at sites with strain-similar PU.1 motifs. Mutations in 
nearby PU.1 and AP-1 motifs were associated with ~30% of strain- 
specific C/EBPa binding at sites with strain-similar C/EBP motifs 
(Fig. 1F). Overall, 48% of strain-specific PU.1 binding and 57% of 
C/EBP« binding were associated with at least one assignable LDTF 
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motif mutation (Fig. 1F). To test genetically whether these correlations 
are consistent with a collaborative binding model, we considered all 
LDTF motif mutations and evaluated their effects on PU.1 binding in 
macrophages derived from NOD mice. For polymorphic strain-specific 
PU.1 loci containing strain-specific LDTF motifs (n = 220), PU.1 
binding profiles matched the strain with shared alleles for 91% of cases 
(Fig. 3a). At 8% (n= 17) of the loci, the NOD genome broke the 
C57BL/6J-BALB/cJ haplotypes, and in all cases, the NOD genotype 
at the LDTF motif variant matched the strain with similar binding 
(Supplementary Table 2), indicating that these variants are probably 
the cause of binding differences. An example is shown in Fig. 3b, in 
which PU.1 binds in C57BL/6J but not in BALB/cJ or NOD mice. Only 
one SNP in this region is associated with PU.1 binding exclusively in 
C57BL/6]; here, the T allele forms part of a neighbouring AP-1 motif in 
C57BL/6] that is mutated by the C allele in BALB/cJ and NOD mice. 
These findings provide genetic evidence that PU.1 binding to this 
location is dependent on collaborative interactions with AP-1. 

To confirm that the allele-specific binding also occurs in hetero- 
zygous cells, we performed ChIP-Seq for PU.1 and C/EBP« in macro- 
phages from CB6F1/J hybrid mice, which are F, offspring of a C57/ 
BL/6] X BALB/cJ cross. In the most cases, alleles bound specifically in 
a parental strain were also bound preferentially in the F; generation 
(Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 6c). 
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Figure 3 | Validation of predicted binding and modification patterns. 

a, PU.1 binding at strain-specific loci is shown for C57BL/6J, BALB/c] and 
NOD/ShiLt] (NOD) mouse macrophages (columns; red denotes binding, 
white denotes no binding). All loci contain a strain-specific PU.1, C/EBP or 
AP-1 motif. The NOD haplotype at these loci is indicated by the sidebar (red 
denotes BALB/c], blue denotes C57BL/6J, yellow denotes a mixture). b, PU.1 
binding, SNPs (lines), allele sharing, motif alignment and genome sequence 
(seq.) are shown for a locus where NOD broke the C57/BALB haplotypes. 

c, d, Allele-specific ChIP-Seq ratios (y axes) for PU.1 (c) and H3K27ac (d) in 
CB6F1/J hybrid macrophages versus ChIP-Seq reads in parental strains 
(BALB/C57 log, ratios; x axes) are shown for strain-specific (sp.) peaks 

(blue denotes C57BL/6J, red denotes BALB/cJ-specific) and similarly (sim.) 
bound peaks (black) as defined by parental data. 
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Figure 4 | p65 binding is largely determined by LDTF binding. a, Strain- 
specific p65-bound regions were segregated into rows according to the bound 
strain (coloured side bar). Binding/modification is shown with and without 
100 ng ml‘ KLA treatment (+/—, third header row). As in Fig. 2a, SNPs are 
indicated by grey dots and mutated motifs are highlighted by colour (labelled at 
bottom). b, The log, odds ratio for observing strain-specific mutations is shown 
for bins of p65 binding as described in Fig. 2b. c, The percentage of 
polymorphic, differentially bound p65 loci containing LDTF or NF-«B motif 
mutations is shown. d, The ratio of variant counts in strain-specific versus 
strain-similar peaks (y axis) is shown relative to the peak centres for PU.1-, 
C/EBPa- and p65-bound peaks in 10-bp bins (x axis), smoothed using cubic 
spline. e, The relative amount of transcription (GRO-Seq) and mRNA 
production between strains after KLA treatment at the nearest gene to strain- 
specific p65 loci is shown. P values are from one-tailed t-test. 


Given the genetic evidence that LDTFs collaborate to bind DNA, 
we next tested the extent to which strain-specific LDTF binding explained 
promoter-distal (>3 kb) strain-specific histone modification events, 
such as H3K4me2 and H3K27ac deposition, which respectively mark 
‘primed’ and ‘active’ chromatin'*” (Fig. 1A, b and c). Genomic regions 
exhibiting strain-specific binding of PU.1 and C/EBPoa were associated 
with strain-specific H3K4me2 and H3K27ac (Fig. 2a, right). Strain- 
specific histone modifications correlated with nearby gene expression 
(Fig. 2c), and H3K27ac modification tracked with the corresponding 
parental allele in CB6F1/J hybrid mice (Fig. 3d). Strain-specific binding 
of PU.1 and C/EBPa was individually correlated with H3Kme2 and 
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H3K27ac deposition, with the combined binding of both factors exhi- 
biting even greater correlation than the individual factors (Extended 
Data Fig. 7a—f). Furthermore, LDTF motif mutations segregated with 
differential LDTF binding and histone modifications (Fig. 2d and 
Extended Data Fig. 7g). Together, these findings support the concept 
that LDTFs have quantitatively important roles in establishing these 
histone modifications, probably through initiating transcription in a 
combinatorial fashion”’. 

Expression quantitative trait loci (eQTLs) are polymorphic loci 
whose alleles are associated with individual RNA expression levels 
across a population”. Thus, eQTLs define active gene regulatory loci 
and provide an alternative method for assigning regulatory function 
to gene expression. To interrogate the relationship between histone 
modification and eQTLs, we analysed previously reported eQTL data 
from 85 inbred mouse strains in the hybrid mouse diversity panel in 
primary macrophages” (see Methods). We found that eQTLs over- 
lapped H3K4me2- or H3K27ac-marked regions at frequencies greater 
than expected by chance, supporting the role of histone modifications 
as landmarks of regulatory activity (hypergeometric test P values: 
H3K4me2 = 1 X 10 ”'4”, H3K27ac = 1 X 10 7°. Next, given the 
highly cell-type-specific nature of gene regulation”, we proposed that 
eQTLs from different cell types would be reflected in the histone 
modification profiles in the same cell type. We examined liver and 
macrophage eQTLs for a set of ~130k SNPs from the hybrid mouse 
diversity panel” for overlap with H3K27ac loci defined in macrophages 
or in liver, pro-B or mouse embryonic stem cells”. Macrophage eQTLs 
were more significantly enriched for overlap with macrophage H3K27ac 
regions than liver H3K27ac regions. Similarly, liver eQTLs were most 
significantly enriched with liver H3K27ac relative to macrophage 
H3K27ac (Fig. 2e). Clustering of H3K27ac profiles revealed that liver 
and embryonic stem-cell H3K27ac profiles are most similar (Extended 
Data Fig. 7h), providing an explanation as to why liver eQTLs were 
highly enriched in mouse embryonic stem-cell H3K27ac regions. 


LDTF motif mutations affect NF-«B binding 


To evaluate the prediction that primed regulatory loci (containing 
H3K4me2) often require additional binding of signal-dependent 
transcription factors to achieve regulatory activity (Fig. 1A, c-e), we 
treated C57BL/6J and BALB/cJ macrophages with Kdo>-lipid A 
(KLA), a potent and specific agonist of TLR4 (ref. 26). KLA treatment 
causes NF-«B to enter the nucleus, bind DNA and regulate several 
hundred target genes**”’. We performed ChIP-Seq for PU.1, C/EBPa 
and the p65 (also known as RelA) component of NF-«B in untreated 
and KLA-treated macrophages, and observed that 61% of sites that 
gained p65 were pre-bound by PU.1 and/or C/EBP« without KLA. De 
novo motif analysis indicated that an AP-1 motif was present in 42% 
of the remaining sites, suggesting that AP-1 is responsible for priming 
a large proportion of the p65 cistrome (Extended Data Fig. 8a), in line 
with previous reports’®. 

To interrogate the dependence of p65 on LDTFs further we focused 
on sites that gained p65 only in one strain (n = 932, >90% promoter- 
distal; Extended Data Fig. 1a, Fig. 4a, fourth column). In most cases, 
PU.1 and/or C/EBPa were bound before KLA treatment only in the 
strain exhibiting p65 binding (Fig. 4a). In addition, strain-specific p65 
binding primarily occurred at loci already marked by H3K4me2, and 
led to an increase of H3K27ac, consistent with the proposed model. 
To analyse the effects of genetic variation on transcription factor 
motifs, we performed strain-specific LDTF and NF-«B motif finding 
in polymorphic strain-specific p65-bound peaks (n = 750) (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b). Notably, p65 binding was influenced by mutations in 
individual LDTF motifs to a similar extent as mutations in the NF-KB 
motif itself (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 8b). For strain-specific p65 
binding events, 34% could be attributed to assignable mutations in 
PU.1, C/EBP or AP-1 motifs, whereas 9% could be explained by muta- 
tions in the assignable NF-KB motifs themselves (Fig. 4c). RelA is 
known to bind to degenerate and non-canonical motifs* that might 
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not be captured by de novo motif analysis. To gain motif-independent 
insight into variant location and strain-specific transcription factor 
binding, we assessed the variant frequency relative to the centres of 
strain-specific p65 peaks. Similar to strain-specific PU.1 and C/EBPa 
peaks, strain-specific p65 peaks are in regions of higher variant density 
than strain-similar peaks (Extended Data Fig. 8c). In contrast to LDTFs, 
in which strain-specifically bound regions have a high variant density 
at their peak centres, the distribution of variants at strain-specific p65 
peaks is significantly different from those of the LDTFs (Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov P < 0.013), as it contains fewer variants at the peak centres 
and is broader (Fig. 4d and Extended Data Fig. 8d—f). This is consistent 
with p65 binding being more affected by sequence variation in motifs 
of neighbouring factors than LDTFs. 

Overall, strain-specific p65-bound regulatory sites were significantly 
correlated with nearby genic transcription and messenger RNA pro- 
duction (Fig. 4e). We tested strain-specifically bound and epigenetically 
marked putative enhancer sequences with strain-specific mutations for 
differential enhancer function in transient and stable reporter assays 
(Fig. 5a, b and Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). We observed the predicted 
strain-specific enhancer activity for 18 out of 20 of these genomic 
sequences. Conversely, enhancer elements with sequence variation in 
non-core nucleotides that were not predicted to alter PU.1 or C/EBP 
binding and that exhibited strain-similar binding patterns exhibited 
similar enhancer activity (Extended Data Fig. 10a). 

Lastly, we tested whether the predicted motif-disrupting variants 
could specifically explain strain-specific enhancer activity by swap- 
ping variants at the putative causative alleles in C57BL/6] and BALB/c] 
while maintaining the genetic background for the remainder of the 
enhancer sequences. Representative examples in which reversal of such 
SNPs in PU.1, C/EBP and p65 motifs reversed strain-specific enhancer 
activity are illustrated in Fig. 5c and Extended Data Fig. 10b, c. By 
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Figure 5 | Validation of strain-specific enhancer activity and causal 
variants. a, Enhancer reporter schematic. One-kilobase enhancer-like 
fragments were cloned downstream of an HSV-TK-luciferase reporter gene 
and tested for basal and KLA-inducible transcriptional activity in RAW264.7 
macrophages. b, Genomic features (left) and regulatory activities (right) of the 
strain-similar PU.1 —14-kb enhancer (enh) positive control from C57BL/6)J- 
and BALB/cJ-derived macrophages (Extended Data Figs 9 and 10 show all 33 
loci tested). Horizontal midline (left) represents the 1-kb stretch of cloned 
DNA, and SNPs are indicated with vertical black lines. ChIP-Seq tag pile-ups 
are shown for PU.1 (green), C/EBPa (blue), p65 (red), H3K27ac (purple) and 
H3K4me2 (orange) for C57BL/6] (above midline) and BALB/cJ (below 
midline) mice, with identical scales after KLA treatment (100 ng ml },1 h). 

c, Representative example of a strain-specific locus and the effect of a single base 
pair swap at the indicated PU.1 motif SNP on enhancer activity. See Extended 
Data Fig. 10b, c for additional examples and allele-swapping controls. Data are 
mean = s.d. 
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contrast, reversal of nearby SNPs not predicted to alter LDTF motifs 
had no effect on strain-specific enhancer activity (Extended Data Fig. 10c). 


Discussion 


Together, we have exploited natural genetic variation to test a collab- 
orative model for enhancer selection and function, and conversely 
explored the ability of this model to explain strain-specific differences 
in transcription factor binding and epigenetic features associated with 
functional enhancers in macrophages. These studies provide genetic 
evidence that LDTFs are dependent on collaborative binding to vari- 
ably spaced DNA recognition motifs to select enhancers and enable 
binding of signal-dependent transcription factors. Notably, the vari- 
able motif distances observed at loci co-bound by LDTF suggest that 
collaborative binding does not generally require direct protein-protein 
interactions between the involved transcription factors. The proposed 
hierarchical LDTF collaborative model provides a conceptual frame- 
work for prioritization of non-coding disease-associated regulatory 
variants. Although all cells express hundreds of transcription factors, 
a large fraction of functional enhancers (~70% in macrophages) are 
characterized by collaborative interactions involving relatively small 
sets of lineage-determining transcription factors (for example, PU.1, 
AP-1 and C/EBPs). The requirement for collaborative binding inter- 
actions provides an explanation for why transcription factor binding is 
lost at sites where mutations do not occur in the cognate recognition 
motif. In the case of NF-«B, for example, mutations in the motifs for 
LDTFs were approximately three times more likely to result in decreased 
binding of NF-«B than mutations in the NF-«B-binding site itself. 

An essential step in leveraging the collaborative model to pinpoint 
potential disease-causing variants is the definition of relevant LDTF- 
binding sites and functionally important variants. At the current level 
of genome annotation, this cannot be achieved by analysis of DNA 
sequence alone. For example, there are ~1 X 10°-2 X 10° identifiable 
PU.1 motifs in the human” and mouse genomes, but less than 10% 
are actually occupied by PU.1 in macrophages. By experimentally 
defining strain-similar and strain-specific binding patterns for 
PU.1, the relevant sites at which mutations can result in altered func- 
tion are identified. Comparison of PU.1 motif mutations associated 
with strain-specific versus strain-similar binding allowed the genetic 
definition of a functional binding matrix and additional distinguish- 
ing features that enabled accurate prediction of functional mutations 
in a third strain. Thus, by collecting a relatively limited set of genomic 
binding data for LDTFs and informative histone modifications, this 
analytical approach can be exploited to explain a greater extent of varia- 
tion in enhancer selection and function than previously possible”. To 
increase the specificity and sensitivity for detecting functional varia- 
tions further, identification of transcription factor motifs that permit 
binding but diverge from the consensus PWM, that is, ‘weak’ motifs, 
needs to be improved, as such sites are more likely to be affected by 
mutation”. In addition, transcription factors less abundant than 
LDTFs probably have individually small but collectively significant 
roles. At a larger scale, non-cis-acting, long-range epigenetic mechan- 
isms may also be important for enhancer selection. A major goal for the 
future will be to extend these approaches to understanding natural 
genetic variation associated with human disease. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Cell culture. Peritoneal macrophages from male 6-8-week-old mice were thio- 
glycolate-elicited and collected 4 days after injection’, plated overnight, and incu- 
bated for 1h in fresh media with or without 100 ng ml” ' KLA”. 

ChIP-Seq and feature identification. ChIP-Seq was performed based on pub- 
lished protocols*'**', on either native chromatin after MNase digestion (H3K4me2) 
or fixed, sonicated chromatin (PU.1, C/EBPa, H3K27ac and p65). ChIP-Seq lib- 
raries were sequenced for 51 cycles on a HiSeq 2000 sequencer (Illumina). Reads 
from C57BL/6J and BALB/c] were mapped with low stringency to both the mm9 
reference (C57BL/6J) genome and the BALB/cJ contigs’’, and the 98% of all reads 
that mapped to both genomes was kept for further analysis. NOD data were mapped 
to the mm9 reference with low stringency. For CB6F1/J ChIP-Seq experiments, 
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allele-specific reads were identified by alignment without mismatch exclusively to 
either the mm9 reference (C57BL/6J) genome or BALB/c] contigs’’. Data were 
normalized, ChIP-Seq peaks identified, motifs analysed and variants computed 
using the HOMER package® and custom R scripts. 

RNA-Seq and GRO-Seq. RNA-Seq was performed on poly(A)* RNA after frag- 
mentation, decapping, 3’ and 5’ adaptor ligation and reverse transcription. GRO- 
Seq was performed as described*’. Data were mapped and analysed as described 
above. 

eQTL analysis. Analysis of eQTLs was performed as previously described”*”*. 
External data (GEO accession GSE24164; ref. 20) were mapped to the C57BL/6J 
genome as described above, and enrichment was tested using the hypergeometric 
distribution function. 

Reporter assays. Genomic ~1-kb fragments cloned into a minimal HSV-TK 
promoter containing luciferase reporter plasmid were assayed in RAW264.7 
macrophages after 16 h stimulation with or without 100 ng ml’ KLA. Data were 
normalized to co-transfected UB6 promoter-driven control plasmid (transient 
transfections) or total protein content (stable transfections). 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Animals and cell culture. Thioglycolate-elicited peritoneal macrophages were 
collected 4 days after injection from male 6-8-week C57BL/6J, BALB/c] or CB6F1/J 
hybrid mice, and plated at 20 X 10° cells per 15-cm Petri dish in RPMI1640 plus 
10% FBS and 1X penicillin-streptomycin. One day after plating, cells were treated 
with fresh media with or without 100 ng ml! KLA for 1h, and then directly used 
for downstream analyses. All animal experiments were performed in compliance 
with the ethical standards set forth by University of California, San Diego’s Insti- 
tutional Annual Care and Use Committee (IUCAC). 

ChIP-Seq and feature identification. Media were decanted and cells were fixed 
at room temperature with either 1% formaldehyde in PBS for 10 min (for PU.1, 
C/EBPa, H3K27ac ChIPs), or 2mM disuccinimidylglutarate (DSG, Pierce) and 
10% dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) in PBS for 30 min followed by 1% formalde- 
hyde in PBS for another 15 min (p65). After quenching the reaction by adding 
glycine to final concentration 0.125 M, cells were washed twice with PBS and snap- 
frozen in dry-ice and methanol. ChIPs for PU.1 (Santa Cruz, sc-352) and C/EBPa 
(Santa Cruz, sc-61) were performed as described previously*. The H3K27ac 
(Abcam, ab4729) ChIP was performed in the presence of 1mM butyric acid. 
For p65 (Santa Cruz, sc-372), immunoprecipitation conditions were identical to 
those described before®, except that pre-clearing was omitted, and the ChIP was 
performed with 5 wg antibody (Santa Cruz, sc-372) pre-bound to 50 pl Protein A 
Dynabeads (Invitrogen) for 30 min in 0.5% BSA in TE buffer, anda final wash with 
TE buffer plus 50 mM NaCl was performed before elution. ChIP-Seq library preps 
for the initial p65 ChIPs were performed as described previously*; libraries for the 
replicates were prepared using magnetic beads similar to described procedures’”. 
ChIPs for H3K4me2 were carried out on MNase-digested chromatin as described 
previously*'. To control for open chromatin and library biases, input chromatin 
libraries after sonication were sequenced for each strain, crosslinking condition 
and ChIP lysis protocol. Sequencing libraries were prepared as previously described® 
using barcoded adapters (NextFlex, Bioo Scientific), and sequenced for 51 cycles 
on a HiSeq 2000 sequencer (Illumina) using CASAVA1.7 or 1.8. 

C57BL/6] and BALB/c] demultiplexed fastq files were mapped to both the mm9 
reference (C57BL/6J) genome and the BALB/c] contigs’’ using Bowtie0.12.7 
(ref. 33) with the options ‘-m 1 --best -n 3 -e 200’. Mapping parameters for 
C57BL/6] and BALB/cJ data allowed three mismatches in the 28-bp seed sequence, 
with up to five high quality mismatches in the entire read. NOD ChIP-Seq data 
were mapped to the mm9 genome using the above options. To identify allele- 
specific reads from CB6F1/J data, ChIP-seq reads were aligned to the C57BL/6J or 
BALB/c] sequence using Bowtie2-2.0.0-B7 (ref. 34), allowing 0 mismatches in 
32-bp reads with options ‘-N 0 -L 32 --score-min L,0,0 --gbar 17’. Tags mapping 
to both genomes were discarded. Resulting allele-specific reads were counted for 
regions of interest. 

For C57BL/6J and BALB/cJ data, reads mapping to only one genome were 
discarded (<2% of total) to avoid bias caused by mapability differences, and reads 
mapping to both were assigned to the mm9 genomic location. Genomic binding 
peaks for transcription factors PU.1, C/EBPa and p65 were identified using the 
‘findPeaks’ command in the HOMER (http://biowhat.ucsd.edu/homer/) software 
suite’, with default settings of ‘-style factor’: 200-bp peaks, with fourfold tag 
enrichment and 0.001 FDR significance over background (ChIP input), fourfold 
enrichment over local tags, and normalization to 10 million mapped tags per 
experiment. H3K4me2 and H3K27ac regions used for initial de novo motif find- 
ing (Extended Data Fig. 3a) were identified using the default parameters of 
‘findPeaks -style histone’ with the addition of nucleosome-free region (nfr) cent- 
ring for H3K4me2 MNase data. For H3K4me2 and H3K27ac peaks identified 
for comparison to LDTF binding and mutation events (for example, Fig. 2d), 
‘findPeaks -style peaks’ was used to define more focal, non-gene-associated loci. 
In particular, H3K27ac regions were identified with ‘findPeaks’ using options 
“-style factor -size 1000 -L 2’(twofold enrichment over local tags). H3K27ac peaks 
were merged between strains using ‘mergePeaks -size given’, and peaks were 
resized to 1 kb. Peaks within 3 kb of gene promoters were excluded from further 
analysis. H3K4me2 peaks were identified using ‘findPeaks’ with options ‘-style 
factor -size 500 -L 2 -C 0’ (which allows for unlimited tags considered per genome 
position as may occur with MNase data). Peaks were then centred on the best nfr 
within a 1 kb window using ‘getPeakTags -nfr’. Peak files between strains were 
merged with ‘mergePeaks -size given’ and H3K4me2 tags were counted in 1-kb 
regions centred on the merged peak file definitions. Peaks were then re-centred 
based on the best nfr in 1 kb identified by ‘getPeakTags -nfr’ according to the 
strain with more H3K4me?2 tags. Peaks were extended to 1 kb and restricted to 
those more than 3 kb from gene promoters. 

Strain-specific feature and motif identification. To determine strain-specific 
binding and epigenetic modification events, we counted the number of sequen- 
cing tags (normalized to 10 million) at peaks/regions identified in the set of 
combined peaks/regions from both strains. We normalized the mean peak tag 
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count to be equal in each strain and compared the tag counts in each region and 
required strain-specific peaks/regions to exhibit =fourfold difference in tag counts 
and an adjusted cumulative Poisson P-value corresponding to FDR < 1X 10°" 
(ref. 35). These criteria were based on empirical data relating replicate ChIP-seq 
experiments (Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). Individual genome sequences for C57BL/6J 
and BALB/cJ were constructed in regions of interest using the reference (C57BL/6)) 
sequence and replacing BALB/cJ alleles at SNPs and indels reported in the vcf files 
from ref. 17. 
Strain-specific motifs. De novo motif finding in ChIP-Seq-enriched regions from 
both mouse strains was used to define PWMs for transcription factors of interest 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Table 1). These PWMs were used to 
define strain-specific motifs by using the options ‘homer2 -find < individual 
genome sequence >’ in HOMER for each genome sequence for the regions of 
interest. The positions of the identified motifs were compared between strains, 
taking into account shifts caused by indels relative to peak start coordinates and 
which DNA strand matched the identified motifs. Motifs with alignments only in 
one genome were considered strain specific. 
PolyA-RNA-Seq. For each condition, RNA was isolated from 5 X 10° thioglycolate- 
elicited macrophages with Trizol LS, and 15 ug RNA was DNase-treated using 
TURBO DNase (Ambion) according to the manufacturer’s instructions and 
ethanol-precipitated. PolyA-RNA was selected from 7 pg total RNA using the 
MicroPoly(A)Purist kit (Ambion), according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Isolated RNA was hydrolysed in a total volume of 20 pil with 2 1 RNA fragmenta- 
tion buffer (Ambion) for 10 min at 70°C. The reaction was stopped with stop 
buffer, and buffer was exchanged to Tris, pH 8.5, using P30 size-exclusion columns 
(Bio-Rad). The fragmented RNA (30 ng) was 5’-decapped in a total volume of 
21 pl containing 0.5 pl tobacco acid pyrophosphatase (TAP, Epicentre), 2 pl 10 
TAP buffer and 1 pl SUPERase-IN, and incubated for 2h at 37°C. To depho- 
sphorylate RNA 3’ ends, 0.5 ul 10x TAP buffer, 1.5 pl water, 0.5 ul of 0.25 M 
MgCl, (4.17mM final; 1mM EDTA for maximum phosphatase activity), and 
0.5 pl of 10 mM ATP (0.2 uM final to protect PNK) where added, and the reaction 
was incubated with 1 pl PNK (Enzymatics) for 50 min at 37 °C. RNA fragments 
were 5'-phosphorylated by adding 10 pl 10x T4 DNA ligase buffer, 63 1l water 
and 2 tl PNK, and incubated for 60 min at 37°C. RNA fragments were isolated 
using Trizol LS, precipitated in the presence of 300 mM sodium acetate and 2 ul 
glycoblue (Ambion), washed twice with 80% ethanol and dissolved in 4.5 jl water. 
To prepare sequencing libraries, 0.5 pl of 9 UM 5’-adenylated 3’ MPX adaptor/ 
5Phos/AGATCGGAAGAGCACACGTCTGA/3AmMO)/ (IDT, desalted; adeny- 
lated with Mth ligase (NEB) according to the manufacturer’s instructions, phe- 
nol-chloroform/chloroform-extracted, ethanol-precipitated with glycogen and 
dissolved in water at 91M) was heat-denatured together with the RNA for 
2 min at 70 °C, and ligated with 100 U truncated T4 RNA ligase 2 K227Q (NEB) 
in 10 pl 1X T4 RNA ligase buffer without ATP, containing 10 U SUPERase-In and 
15% PEG8000 for 2 h at 16 °C. To reduce adaptor dimer formation, 0.5 pl of 10 uM 
MPX_RT primer 5’-GTGACTGGAGTTCAGACGTGTGCTCTTCCGATCT-3’ 
(IDT, desalted) was added and annealed to the ligation product by incubating at 
75 °C for 2 min, then 37 °C for 30 min, and 25 °C for 15 min. Finally, 0.5 pl of 5 uM 
hybrid DNA/RNA sRNA 5’h adaptor 5’-GTTCAGAGTTCTACArGrUrCrCrGr 
ArCrGrArUrC-3’ (IDT) was ligated to previously capped RNA 5’ ends by adding 
2 ul T4 RNA ligase buffer, 6 11 50% PEG8000 (15% final), 1 pl of 1OmM ATP, 
9.5 ul water and 0.5 pl (5U) T4 RNA ligase 1 for 90 min at 20°C. To 15 pl of 
ligation reaction, an additional 0.5 ,1l of 10 4M MPX_RT primer was added, reac- 
tions were denatured at 70 °C for 1 min and then placed on ice. RNA was reverse- 
transcribed by adding 3 pl 10X first-strand buffer (4.5 pil water, 1.5 pl of 10 mM 
dNTP, 3 ul of 0.1M DTT, 1.51 RNaseOUT and 1 pl Superscript II reverse 
transcriptase (Invitrogen)), and incubating for 30 min at 50 °C. Complementary 
DNA was isolated by adding 35 pl AMPure XL beads (Beckman), binding and 
washing according to manufacturer’s instructions, and dissolving in 40 pl TET 
(0.1% Tween 20 in TE buffer). Libraries were PCR-amplified for 9 (polyA-RNA- 
Seq), 11 (5'-GRO-Seq), 12 (rRNA-5’-RNA-Seq) or 13 (polyA-5’-RNA-Seq) 
cycles, with 0.75 tM oNTI201 primer and TruSeq-compatible indexed primers 
(for example, 5’-CAAGCAGAAGACGGCATACGAGA TnnnnnnGTGACTGG 
AGTTCAGACGTGTGCTCTT-3’ (IDT, desalted; index in lowercase letters) 
using Phusion Hot Start II in Phusion HF buffer (Thermo Scientific) containing 
0.5 M betaine (98 °C, 30s; 12X (98 °C, 10s; 57 °C, 25s; 72 °C, 20s); 72 °C, 1 min; 
stored at 4°C, and 175-225-bp fragments were size-selected on 10% PAGE gels. 
Libraries were diluted 1:10° with TET buffer and quantified relative to samples of 
known cluster density by SYBR green qPCR with primers Solexa_1G_A 5’-AA 
TGATACGGCGACCACCGA-3’ and Solexa_1G_B 5’-CAAGCAGAAGACGG 
CATACGA-3' (95°C, 15 min; 25X (95 °C, 10s; 60 °C, 60s)), and sequenced for 
51 (insert) +7 (index) cycles on a HiSeq 2000 sequencer (Illumina) with sRNA 
sequencing primer 5'-CGACAGGTTCAGAGTTCTACAGTCCGACGATC-3’ 
and TruSeq Index sequencing primer (Illumina). 
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GRO-Seq. GRO-Seq was performed as described previously” using 10’ cells per 
condition. RNA at RefSeq transcripts was quantified for GRO-Seq and polyA- 
RNA-Seq by counting the normalized tags (to 10 million tags per experiment) in 
annotated exons for each RefSeq transcript. 

Odds ratio calculations and statistical testing. Odds ratios for observing 
C57BL/6]-specific motif mutations relative to BALB/cJ-specific motif mutations 
in different classes of bound/modified loci (for example, Fig. 2b) were calculated 
using (p,/(1 — p,))/(p2/(1 X p2)), in which p, is the frequency of C57BL/6J-specific 
motifs, and p, is the frequency of BALB/cJ-specific motifs. For Extended Data 
Fig. 4j, k, p, is the frequency of indicated events occurring in differentially bound 
loci and p, is the frequency in similarly bound loci. Unless otherwise indicated, 
t-tests were two-sided assuming unequal variance. 

eQTL analysis. eQTL analysis was performed as previously described”*”. In brief, 
thioglycolate-elicited peritoneal macrophages were collected from 85 strains of 
mice. RNA was processed and hybridized to Affymetrix Genome HT_MG-430A. 
There were 22,416 probe sets analysed after removing individual probes overlap- 
ping SNPs and probe sets with 8 or more probes overlapping SNPs. Expression 
data was RMA normalized. 

A total of 3,918,755 SNPs with a minimum minor allele frequency of 10% 
originating from mouse Perlegen variation data set*® was imputed across the strains”, 
and filtered to 3,695,041 SNPs based on proximity (<2 Mb) to transcription start 
sites of transcripts detectable by the microarray. Gene expression for each transcript 
was associated to SNPs within 2 Mb using the efficient mixed-model association 
mapping that corrects for population structure**. Association P values less than 
1X10 > (<1% FDR) were deemed significant”. The 3,695,041 SNPs used for 
association mapping were overlapped with H3K4me2 and H3K27ac regions. 
Because H3K4me2 and H3K27ac regions ranged from 500 to 1,500 bp whereas 
haplotype blocks averaged 300 kb, we considered SNPs outside H3K4me2/H3K27ac 
regions that were in linkage disequilibrium with a SNP in H3K4me2/H3K27ac 
regions as overlapping. Haplotype blocks were estimated in Haploview”’ using 
143 strains with the following options: blockMAFThresh = 0.1, blockCutLowCl = 0.8, 
blockCutHighCI = 0.98, blockRecHighCI = 0.9, and blockInformFrac = 0.95. 
SNPs in linkage disequilibrium with enhancer SNP were considered markers of 
H3K4mez2 regions. To test for enrichment of significant eQTL in H3K4me2 
regions, we used the hypergeometric distribution function as follows: 


CC) 
k n—k 

() 

n 

in which k successes represents the number of significant eQTL in (or in linkage 
disequilibrium with) H3K4me?2 regions; m denotes the number of SNPs with sig- 
nificant eQTL; N denotes the total number of SNPs; and n denotes the total num- 
ber of SNPs in H3K4me2 regions. 
Macrophage eQTL enrichment in enhancers from other cell types. The short- 
read archive files were downloaded from the GEO under accession GSE24164 
(ref. 20) for ChIP-sequencing for the H3K27ac mark in whole liver (Sequence 
Read Archive accession SRX027340), pro-B cells (SRX027345), and embryonic 


stem cells (SRX027331 and SRX027332), and input chromatin as background 
(liver: SRX027343, pro-B: SRX027348, stem cells: SRX027352). Sequencing reads 


P(X=k) 


were mapped to the C57BL/6J genome. H3K27ac regions were identified where 
tag pile-ups exceeded four times the input tags using HOMER’, and interrogated 
for enrichment of significant macrophage eQTLs as described for macrophage 
H3K4me2 and H3K27ac regions above. 
Reporter assays and mutation analysis. One-kilobase enhancers were PCR- 
amplified from C57BL/6J and BALB/c] genomic DNA using genomic primers 
not overlapping variants that introduced terminal BamHI, BglII or BclI sites on 
one end and Sall or Xhol sites on the other end of the PCR products, depending 
on the restriction site content of the enhancer. These were digested with the 
respective restriction enzymes and ligated into a modified, BamHI- and Sall- 
digested pGL4.10 luciferase reporter plasmid (Invitrogen) containing a minimal 
HSV-TK promoter derived from pTAL-Luc (Clontech) (see Fig. 5a). Alter- 
natively, 1-kb fragments were amplified using primers that introduced overhangs 
identical to the sequences flanking the BamHI/Sall tandem site in the pGL4.10 
plasmid. Fragments were purified from the PCR reaction by SPRI using magnetic 
beads and cloned into the BamHI/Sall-cut reporter plasmid described above 
using Gibson Assembly master mix (NEB) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. Mutations were introduced by PCR amplification with comple- 
mentary primers containing the mutation to be introduced in the centre, followed 
by DpnI digestion of the template and transformation of bacteria. All constructs 
were confirmed by sequencing. For each reporter assay, 300ng plasmid was 
transfected into RAW264.7 macrophages using SuperFect (Qiagen) together with 
300 ng UB6 promoter-driven f-galactosidase reporter for transfection normal- 
ization in 24-well plates seeded with 1 X 10° cells 24h before transfection. 
Twenty-four hours after transfection, media alone (RPMI plus 10% FBS) or 
media containing 100 ng ml ' KLA was added for an additional 16h. Luciferase 
activity was measured 24h after transfection using a Veritas microplate lumin- 
ometer (Turner Biosystems), and normalized to B-galactosidase activity (Applied 
Biosystem) for transfection efficiency. Each experiment was performed at least 
three independent times, with each reaction done in triplicates. Data represented 
as mean + s.d._ and statistical significance was determined by a one-sided t-test. 
Stable transfected cell lines were made by transient co-transfection of the line- 
arized reporter plasmids together with linearized neomycin resistance-expressing 
pcDNA3 vector as described above, followed by incubation with 275 1g ml! 
geneticin (G418 Sulphate, Invitrogen) for 2-3 weeks. Bulk cells from stably trans- 
fected colonies were tested for luciferase activity and normalized to total protein 
concentration (DC Protein Assay, BioRad). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | ChIP-Seq data characteristics. a, Summary of 
ChIP-Seq features identified. The number of ChIP-seq regions/peaks identified 
in untreated primary thioglycolate-elicited macrophages is tabulated for 
H3K4me2, H3K27ac, PU.1 and C/EBPa. Peaks for p65 were quantified in 
macrophages treated with 100ngml_' KLA for 1h. Unless otherwise noted, 
modification and binding were considered strain-specific at =fourfold 
difference between strains in sequenced tags, and the FDR was <1 X 10 ‘4 
based on Poisson cumulative distribution testing and Benjamini and Hochberg 
correction. b-e, Reproducibility and strain-specific binding. Two separate 
pools of thioglycolate-elicited macrophages from mice from each strain 
(C57BL/6J and BALB/cJ) were treated with KLA for 1 h. ChIP-seq for p65 was 


Pairwise Correlation 


C57 replicate 1 


C57 replicate 2 


BALB replicate 2 


BALB replicate 1 


BALB replicate 1 
BALB replicate 2 
C57 replicate 2 
C57 replicate 1 


performed separately on each pool (see Methods). The number of normalized 
sequencing tags at the union of peaks identified in the indicated experiments is 
shown. Peaks highlighted in red were deemed experiment-specific using 
criteria applied throughout this study (fourfold, and FDR < 1 x 107 '* from the 
cumulative Poisson distribution and Benjamini and Hochberg FDR 
estimation). The number of experiment-specific peaks is indicated (red) 
relative to the total number of peaks (black). f, Comparison of the p65 log, peak 
tag ratio between strains and experimental sets for all peaks (black), 
highlighting experiment-specific peaks (red) identified in either d or e. g, Heat 
map showing pairwise correlation between all p65 experiments. Pearson 
correlation coefficients are given for each comparison. 
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Group 1 - Differentially bound by PU.1 and/or C/EBPa w/ LDTF mutation (n = 140) 

Group 2 - Similarly bound by PU.1 and/or C/EBPa w/ LDTF mutation (n = 239) 

Group 3 - Differentially bound by PU.1 and/or C/EBPa w/ variant - no LDTF mutation (n = 138) 
Group 4 - Similarly bound by PU.1 and/or C/EBPa. w/ variant — no LDTF mutation (n = 3,399) 


Group 5 - Differentially bound by PU.1 and/or C/EBPa w/out varaint (n = 31) 
Group 6 - Similarly bound by PU.1 and/or C/EBPa w/out variant (n = 20,734) 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Strain-specific LDTF binding correlates with 
variant density and location in LDTF motifs but not with genomic context. 
a, Genomic features do not distinguish between strain-similar and strain- 
specific LDTF binding. Peaks were restricted to promoter-distal peaks (>3 kb 
to gene start sites). Genomic features (distance to nearest gene, distance to 
nearest repeat, CpG content and conservation score) were compared among 
three pairs of strain-similarly bound and strain-specifically bound PU.1 and/or 
C/EBP« loci (listed as groups 1-6). Box midlines are medians, boundaries are 
first and third quartiles. Whiskers extend to the extreme data points. CpG 
content and conservation were quantified in 1-kb regions centred on the LDTF 
peak. P-values from two-sided t-test are given if below 0.05. b, Strain-specific 
C/EBPa binding occurs in regions with increased variant density. ChIP-Seq tag 
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counts in 200-bp peak regions were stratified into five bins according to log, 
ratios of peak tag counts in BALB/c] versus C57BL/6J mice (x axis, log, ratio), 
and the variant density distributions are shown per bin. ¢, d, Variant density 
distribution in strain-specific peaks. Mean variant densities within 10-bp bins 
relative to ChIP-Seq peak centres in strain-similar (red) or strain-specific (blue) 
peaks. e, Strain-specific PU.1 binding correlates with mutations in PU.1 motifs. 
PU.1 motif mutations were quantified in PU.1-bound regions and plotted 
against the logarithmic ratio of PU.1 peak tag counts in each strain (binding 
ratio) (x axis). The frequency of motifs that were mutated in BALB/c] are 
plotted in red and those mutated in C57BL/6J in blue. f, The analogous 
relationship as shown in e for PU.1 is plotted for C/EBP motif mutations versus 
C/EBPw strain binding ratio. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Strain-specific PU.1 and 
C/EBP« binding correlates with strain-specific LDTF motifs. a, Top and 
degenerate motifs enriched in H3K4me2 and PU.1 or C/EBPo ChIP-Seq peaks. 
b, NF-«B consensus and degenerate motifs enriched in p65 ChIP-Seq peaks. 
These motifs were used to query individual genome sequences and identify 
strain-specific motifs in subsequent analysis. Degenerate ‘weak’ motif 
occurrence numbers for a given factor include ChIP-Seq peaks containing 
‘strong’ motifs. Position weight matrices and log-odds score thresholds for each 


motif are given in Supplementary Table 1. c, d, Mutations in LDTF motifs affect 


PU.1 (c) and C/EBPa (d) binding. Left panels show scatterplots for the ChIP- 
Seq-defined binding of PU.1 (c) and C/EBP« (d) between C57BL/6] (x axes) 


and BALB/c] (y axes). Strain-specific motifs were queried within 100-bp of each 
peak position. Red symbols designate binding events at loci where a 


polymorphism mutated a C/EBP, PU.1 or AP-1 motifin the C57BL/6J genome, 
whereas the motif was intact in the BALB/c] genome. Blue points highlight 
mutations in these motifs in the BALB/c] genome only. Violin plots in the right 
panels show the effect of each motif mutation (along x axes: PU.1, C/EBP, AP-1 
and NF-«B) on the ratio of PU.1 (c) and C/EBP« (d) binding between mouse 
strains, (y axes: positive values denote BALB/cJ-specific, negative 

values denote C57BL/6]-specific). Tag ratio distributions for peaks overlapping 
C57BL/6] motif mutations are on the left (light colours), those for peaks 
overlapping BALB/c) motif mutations are on the right (dark colours). The fold- 
difference between mean binding ratios is indicated under the pair of 
distributions for each motif. The grey distribution indicates PU.1- or C/EBPa- 


bound loci not overlapping strain-specific motifs. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Effects of cognate motif distance from peak 
centre, variant position within a motif and the presence of alternative motifs 
on strain-differential binding of PU.1 and C/EBPa. a—d, PU.1 and C/EBP 
motif mutations near the experimentally derived peak centre are associated 
with impaired binding. a, c, The ratios of the frequencies of variant-containing 
motifs at the given distances from strain-differentially versus strain-similarly 
bound peak centres (>twofold versus <twofold tag count ratio) for 570 PU.1 
(a) and 278 C/EBP (b) variant-containing motifs are shown, respectively. 

b, d, The distribution of absolute strain peak tag count ratios of peaks whose 
centre is at the given distances from mutated PU.1 (b) or C/EBP (d) motifs. Box 
midlines are medians, and boundaries are first and third quartiles. Whiskers 
extend to the extreme data points. P values are from two-sided t-test. e, f, Effects 
of alternative PU.1 and C/EBP motifs and core mutations on binding. The 
number of non-mutated ‘alternative’ PU.1 or C/EBP motifs in the strain with a 
PU.1 or C/EBP motif mutation was counted, and the absolute respective PU.1 


C/EBP motif mutations 


or C/EBP« log, strain binding ratio is shown. g, Defining the C/EBP motif core 
by comparing differential versus similar C/EBPo binding. Sequence variants 
within C/EBP motifs located in loci devoid of alternative C/EBP motifs 

(n = 178) were counted according to whether they were in differential (blue) or 
similar (red) C/EBPa-bound peaks. h, The distribution of PU.1 binding strain 
log, ratios (x axis) is shown for PU.1 mutations located in the PU.1 core and 
non-core nucleotides (defined in Fig. 1g). i, The C/EBPo binding strain log, 
ratio is shown for C/EBP core and non-core mutations as defined in g. 

j,k, Motif mutations predominately occur at differentially bound loci. The odds 
ratios (x axis; equation shown in box) describing the relative effect of the 
indicated characteristics of mutated motifs on differential binding relative to 
similar binding are shown for PU.1 (j) and C/EBPa (k). Whiskers show 95% 
confidence intervals. nt, nucleotides. 1, m, The percentage of respective motif 
mutations consistent with altered PU.1 (I) and C/EBP« (m) binding is shown 
for the indicated categories of motif mutations. 
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Identified PU.1 consensus motif mutations in regions bound by PU.1 in C57BL/6J or 
BALB/cJ. Mutations were based on C57BL/6J and BALB/cJ genomic sequence 
(n = 570 total; 283 BALB/cJ mutations, 287 C57BL/6J mutations 


Identified “all PU.1 mutations in PU.1 bound peaks” (Fig. 1h): Matched NOD to 
C57BL/6 or BALB/c based on mutation allele. Required NOD to matched the 
mutated strain (n = 244) 


Identified Identified Identified 
peaks mutations PU.1 ‘core’ 
without <20 bp to mutations 

‘alternative’ peak centre (Fig. 1g) 
PU.1 motifs (n= 131) (n = 161) 
(n= 155) 


Located PU.1 motifs in 
C57BL/6J 
(n = 1,392,964) 


38,988 (2.8%) had 
SNPs vs. NOD 


Identified ‘core’ mutations lacking 

18,322 created PU.1 alternative motifs, <20 bp to peak 
motif mutation (1.3%) centre 
(n = 68) 


Required C57BL/6J to 
have a PU.1 peak 
within +100 bp 
(n = 474) 


Intersected with PU.1 ChIP-Seq in NOD 


293 lacked a PU.1 165 (68%) 60 (88.2%) 124 (77.0%) 
peak in NOD (1.6% lacked a PU.1 lacked a PU.1 lacked a PU.1 
of mutations; 0.02% peak in NOD peak in NOD peak in NOD 
of all PU.1 motifs) Fig. 1H Fig. 1H Fig. 1H 
Fig. 1H 


Extended Data Figure 5 | Analysis pipeline for predicting functional PU.1 mutations in NOD. Data are shown in Fig. 1H. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | LDTF motif mutations are enriched at strain- 
specific C/EBPa-bound loci relative to strain-similar loci. a, The log, odds 
ratio for observing a C57BL/6)-specific versus BALB/cJ-specific mutation in the 
indicated three bins of C/EBP« binding ratios: similar (middle bin), or strain- 
specifically C/EBP bound (left and right bins). Details are in the Methods. 
b, Collaborative binding is largely not mediated by direct protein-protein 
interactions. A total of 14,199 loci bound by PU.1 and C/EBP« were centred on 
the PU.1 weak motif (0 on x axes) and cumulative instances of C/EBP and AP-1 
motifs were plotted at each position relative to the central PU.1 motif. 
Interferon response factor (IRF) half-sites are plotted as control for a factor that 
requires direct protein-protein interactions with PU.1 for DNA binding. The 
motifs in each comparison showing overlapping sequence and base pair 


distances are indicated to the right. Peak distances from the central PU.1 motif 
are indicated in the histograms. RC denotes reverse complement. c, Allelle- 
specific C/EBPo binding in F, heterozygotes is similar to binding in 
homozygous parental strains. C/EBPa ChIP-seq reads from CB6F1/J hybrid F, 
macrophages were mapped with no mismatches to both parental genome 
sequences to identify allele-specific reads. C/EBPo. log, peak tag ratios between 
the parental strains (BALB/cJ versus C57BL/6J) are shown on the x axis, and the 
log, ratio of allele-specific reads in the F, hybrids are shown on the y axis 
(BALB/cJ allele versus C57BL/6J allele). C57BL/6J-specific C/EBPo regions are 
blue, BALB/cJ-specific C/EBPo regions are red, and strain-similar C/EBPa 
regions are black. Strain-specific or similar regions were defined from parental 
data. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Strain-specific epigenetic marks correlate with 
LDTF binding, and LDTF mutations segregate with altered H3K4me2 
deposition. a-f, Strain-specificity of LDTF binding and epigenetic marks. 
The relative amount of H3K4me2 (a—c) and H3K27ac (d-f) between C57BL/6]J 
and BALB/cJ (x axes) is highly correlated with the amount of bound PU.1, 
C/EBP« or product (PU.1 X C/EBPa). The log, ratios of the peak tag counts for 
PU.1, C/EBPa and PU.1 X C/EBPo. in each strain are shown relative to the log, 
of the peak tag count ratios for H3K4me2 or H3K27ac. Loci containing strain- 
specific LDTF motifs in a differentially PU.1- or C/EBPa-bound peak are 
highlighted. Correlation coefficients (Pearson) are indicated for each 
comparison. g, LDTF mutations segregate with altered H3K4me2 deposition. 
The log, of the ratio of the product of the normalized peak tag counts for PU.1 
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and C/EBP« in 200 bp in each strain (x axis) is compared to the log, H3K4me2 
peak tag ratio in 1 kb (y axis) for loci containing at least a PU.1 or C/EBPa peak. 
Strain-specific LDTF motif mutations are indicated by the designated symbols 
and coloured by the mutated strain (C57BL/6J red, BALB/c] blue). The 
distribution of H3K4me2 strain ratios stratified by corresponding LDTF strain 
mutations is shown to the right, with P value from a two-sided f-test. 

h, Relationships between H3K27ac patterns in different cell types. ES, 
embryonic stem. Hierarchical clustering of H3K27ac-positive regions as 
determined by ChIP-Seq and analysis with HOMER. The number of ChIP-seq 
tags in each of the 86,264 H3K27ac-marked regions used for comparison with 
eQTL data in Fig. 2e that were detected in at least one cell type was clustered 
using Euclidean distance. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | LDTFs prime the p65 cistrome. a, The 69,517 
regions that gained p65 in C57BL/6) after KLA treatment were analysed for 
binding of PU.1 and C/EBPz with and without KLA treatment as shown in the 
pie charts. Loci not bound by PU.1 or C/EBP« after KLA treatment were 
analysed by de novo motif finding. The most enriched motif was AP-1, and the 
second-most enriched motif was NF-«B. b, Violin plots of the p65 strain ratios 
of mean-normalized p65 binding for p65-bound peaks stratified by motifs 
mutations present in either BALB/cJ or C57BL/6]. Mutated motifs included 
PU.1 (strong and weak), C/EBP (strong and weak), C/EBP:AP-1 heterodimers, 
AP-1 and NF-«B. The effect on p65 binding per group is shown by comparing 
the mean-normalized p65 tag binding ratio along the y axis (log,(BALB/cJ- 
C57BL/6]); positive values denote BALB/cJ-specific, negative 


values denote C57BL/6]-specific). White circles indicate the distribution 
means, and the average fold change associated with C57BL/6]-mutating and 
BALB/cJ-mutating SNPs in the respective motifs is given beneath. One-sided 
t-test P values between each pair of distributions ranged from 1 X 10 ”” to 
1X10 '.c, Variant density in strain-specific and strain-similar p65 peaks. 
Mean variant density within 10-bp bins relative to p65 ChIP-Seq peak centres 
in strain-similar (red) or strain-specific peaks (blue). d-e, The variant density 
distribution in strain-specific p65 peaks is broader than those for PU.1 or 
C/EBPw. Fold enrichment of variant densities in strain-specific relative to 
strain-similar peaks (y axes) for PU.1 (d), C/EBPa (e) and p65 (f) is shown 
relative to the peak centres (x axes). Ratios plotted in d and e are from data in 
Extended Data Fig. 2c and d, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Validation of strain-specific enhancer activity. 

a, Enhancer activity in transient reporter assays correlates with strain-specific 
LDTF and p65 binding. Luciferase assay results for 24 loci (20 strain-specific 
enhancers with strain-specific motifs, 1 positive control with strain-similar 
enhancer activity (row 7, column 3), 2 negative controls lacking enhancer 
activity in both strains (row 8, columns 1 and 2), and 1 strain-specific enhancer 
lacking a strain-specific motif (row 8, column 3)) in transiently transfected 
RAW264.7 cells 48h after transfection. Each 1-kb locus is represented by the 
horizontal midline within a box (see Fig. 5). ChIP-seq tag pile-ups are shown for 
PU.1 (green), C/EBP« (blue), p65 (red), H3K27ac (purple) and H3K4me2 
(orange) for C57BL/6J (above midline) and BALB/cJ (below midline) with 
identical scales. Binding/modification data are shown after treatment with 
100ng ml’ KLA. Vertical black lines indicate SNP locations. Horizontal bars 
indicate average luciferase (enhancer) activity of the empty vector (blue, no 
enhancer), activity of a locus cloned from either strain in grey C57BL/6] (above) 
and BALB/cJ (below) under basal conditions, or after overnight stimulation 
with 100ngml~' KLA (pink). Luciferase values from transiently transfected 


cells were normalized to the activity measured for a co-transfected UB6 
promoter-f-galactosidase reporter construct. Empty vector values were scaled 
to 0.5 for the first four loci, and to 1 for the remaining loci. Constructs in which 
the predicted motif-disrupting variant alleles were swapped are denoted by ‘M’, 
with mutations causing a significant effect in at least two out of three replicates 
being denoted by an additional asterisk (P < 0.05, one-sided t-test). Error bars 
show s.d. from three biological replicates, average values are indicated next to 
each bar. Experiments were replicated at least three times. Significant strain- 
specific enhancer activity is indicated by a dagger (grey without treatment, red 
after KLA treatment, one-tailed t-test, P< 0.05). b, Chromatinization is 
necessary for the strain specificity of a subset of enhancers. RAW264.7 cells 
were stably transfected with the two constructs containing the loci that showed 
strain-specific binding but lacked strain-specific enhancer activity in transient 
reporter assays (row 4, column 1 and row 1, column 3, marked by an asterisk). 
Luciferase activity measured in lysates of stably transfected cells was 
normalized to total protein content. RLU, relative light units. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Motif analysis identifies causal SNPs in 
enhancers. Regions of ~1 kb size centred on PU.1 or C/EBPa ChIP-Seq peaks 
of similar tag count in C57BL/6] and BALB/cJ (<twofold difference) that 
contain a variant in a motif for the respective factor within 100 bp of the peak 
centre were cloned into a luciferase reporter plasmid containing a minimal 
HSV-TK derived promoter. Three independent transient transfection 
experiments were performed in RAW264.7 cells, with triplicate transfections of 
each construct. Where indicated, variant nucleotides in a motif were mutated to 
that present in the other strain, and the resulting enhancer activity was scored 
relative to the wild-type allele. Shown are the ratios of the normalized luciferase 
activity of the C57BL/6] versus BALB/cJ alleles from a representative 
experiment. Luciferase values from transiently transfected cells were 
normalized to the activity measured for a co-transfected UB6 promoter 
B-galactosidase reporter construct. Error bars represent derived s.d. calculated 
by Gaussian error propagation. Constructs exhibiting significantly different 
activity ratios in two out of three experiments as determined by two-sided t-test 
(P < 0.05) are marked with an asterisk. Strain and motif mutated by a variant 
are indicated below denoted by the ‘m’ prefix. In the table, plus signs indicate 


whether a tested enhancer contains an alternative motif for the same factor, a 
variant at a motif position that is not located at a motif core as defined in Fig. 1g 
and Extended Data Fig. 4g, or a variant in a motif located less than 20 bp away 
from the peak centre. Characteristics of the loci and primer sequences are in 
Supplementary Table 3. b, Identifying causal variants by motif analysis. Left 
panels show the ChIP-Seq pile-ups and SNP locations as in Extended Data Fig. 
9. Right panels plot the relative enhancer reporter luciferase activities of the loci 
shown on the left, either in the wild-type configuration or when swapping the 
SNP indicated by a black triangle by site-directed mutagenesis. Motifs mutated 
by the indicated SNPs are shown above, with the mutation underlined and in 
red. c, To confirm that the centrally located PU.1 motif is essential for the 
C57BL/6J-specific activity, a 1-kb fragment of the locus from C57BL/6J or 
BALB/cJ was cloned into the luciferase reporter as described in Fig. 5 and the 
effects of swapping alleles at the predicted causal PU.1 SNP and flanking 
control 5’ and 3’ SNPs on enhancer activity are shown. Swapping alleles at the 
PU.1 SNP reversed strain-specific enhancer activity, whereas swapping alleles 
at either flanking SNP had no significant effect. 
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A small-molecule AdipoR agonist for 
type 2 diabetes and short life in obesity 
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Mamiko Yamaguchi’, Hiroaki Tanabe*, Tomomi Kimura-Someya*, Mikako Shirouzu*, Hitomi Ogata®, Kumpei Tokuyama’, 
Kohjiro Ueki', Tetsuo Nagano®, Akiko Tanaka*®, Shigeyuki Yokoyama*’” & Takashi Kadowaki'** 


Adiponectin secreted from adipocytes binds to adiponectin receptors AdipoR1 and AdipoR2, and exerts antidiabetic 
effects via activation of AMPK and PPAR-«a pathways, respectively. Levels of adiponectin in plasma are reduced in 
obesity, which causes insulin resistance and type 2 diabetes. Thus, orally active small molecules that bind to and 
activate AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 could ameliorate obesity-related diseases such as type 2 diabetes. Here we report the 
identification of orally active synthetic small-molecule AdipoR agonists. One of these compounds, AdipoR agonist 
(AdipoRon), bound to both AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 in vitro. AdipoRon showed very similar effects to adiponectin in 
muscle and liver, such as activation of AMPK and PPAR-«a pathways, and ameliorated insulin resistance and glucose 
intolerance in mice fed a high-fat diet, which was completely obliterated in AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 double-knockout 
mice. Moreover, AdipoRon ameliorated diabetes of genetically obese rodent model db/db mice, and prolonged the 
shortened lifespan of db/db mice on a high-fat diet. Thus, orally active AdipoR agonists such as AdipoRon are a 
promising therapeutic approach for the treatment of obesity-related diseases such as type 2 diabetes. 


The number of overweight individuals worldwide has grown markedly, 
leading to an escalation of obesity-related health problems associated 
with increased morbidity and mortality. Insulin resistance is a common 
feature of obesity and predisposes the affected individuals to a variety 
of pathologies, including type 2 diabetes and cardiovascular diseases. 
Although considerable progress has been made in understanding the 
molecular mechanisms underlying insulin resistance and type 2 dia- 
betes, their satisfactory treatment modalities remain limited’~*. 

Adiponectin (Adipoq)°* is an antidiabetic and antiatherogenic 
adipokine. Plasma adiponectin levels are decreased in obesity, insulin 
resistance and type 2 diabetes’. Replenishment of adiponectin has 
been shown to ameliorate insulin resistance and glucose intolerance 
in mice'’"'’. This insulin sensitizing effect of adiponectin seems to be 
mediated, at least in part, by an increase in fatty-acid oxidation via 
activation of AMP-activated protein kinase (AMPK)'*"° and also via 
peroxisome proliferator-activated receptor (PPAR)-a’*"”. 

We previously reported the expression cloning of complementary 
DNA encoding adiponectin receptors 1 and 2 (Adipor1 and Adipor2)**. 
AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 are predicted to contain seven-transmembrane 
domains", but to be structurally and functionally distinct from G-protein- 
coupled receptors’’. AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 serve as the major receptors 
for adiponectin in vivo, with AdipoR1 activating the AMPK pathways 
and AdipoR2 activating the PPAR-o pathways”. 

In skeletal muscle’, AdipoR1 is predominantly expressed and acti- 
vates AMPK” and PPAR-y coactivator (PGC)-1« (ref. 23) as well as 
Ca’* signalling pathways, which have also been shown to be activated 
by exercise**”*. Exercise has been reported to have beneficial effects on 
obesity-related diseases such as type 2 diabetes, and could contribute 
to healthy longevity”’. Liver expresses AdipoR1 and AdipoR2, both of 
which have roles in the regulation of glucose and lipid metabolism, 


inflammation, and oxidative stress in vivo’. Here we report the dis- 
covery of an orally active synthetic small molecule that binds to and 
activates both AdipoR1 and AdipoR2, ameliorates insulin resistance 
and type 2 diabetes, and prolongs the shortened lifespan of db/db mice. 


Identification of small-molecule agonists of AdipoR 

To identify orally active compounds that could bind to and activate 
AdipoR, we screened a number of small molecules in the chemical 
library at Open Innovation Center for Drug Discovery, The University 
of Tokyo”. We performed functional assays to determine the ability 
of small molecules to activate AMPK (Extended Data Table 1 and 
Extended Data Fig. 1) and to ascertain the dependency of small mole- 
cules on AdipoR in C2C12 myotubes by testing the effects of suppres- 
sion of AdipoR expression by specific short interfering RNA (siRNA) 
on phosphorylation of AMPK stimulated with each compound (Extended 
Data Table 2 and Extended Data Fig. 2). We named one of these hits 
AdipoR agonist (AdipoRon; Fig. 1a). We also used compounds 112254 
and 165073 in some of the experiments as another hit and a non-hit, 
respectively (Extended Data Tables 1 and 2 and Extended Data Figs 1 
and 2). 

The treatment of C2C12 myotubes with AdipoRon caused an increase 
in the phosphorylation of Thr 172 in the o-subunit of AMPK (aAMPK)*. 
AdipoRon at concentrations of 5-50 1M increased AMPK phosphor- 
ylation in a dose-dependent manner to almost the same extent as did 
adiponectin (Fig. 1b, c) without mitochondrial complex I inhibition 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). Suppression of AdipoR1 by specific siRNA 
(Extended Data Fig. 3b, c) greatly reduced the increase in AMPK phos- 
phorylation induced by AdipoRon (Fig. 1c), indicating that AdipoRon 
increased AMPK phosphorylation via AdipoR1. Compound number 
112254 (another hit) also significantly increased phosphorylation of 
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Figure 1 | Small-molecule AdipoR agonist AdipoRon binds to both 
AdipoR1 and AdipoR2, and increases AMPK activation, PGC-1la 
expression and mitochondrial biogenesis in C2C12 myotubes. a, Chemical 
structure of AdipoRon. b-i, 1, m, Phosphorylation and amount of AMPK 
(b-f, 1, m), Ppargcla mRNA levels (g, h), and mitochondrial content as assessed 
by mitochondrial DNA copy number (i), in C2C12 myotubes after myogenic 
differentiation (b-i), in skeletal muscle (1) or in liver (m) from wild-type (WT) 
or Adipor1”'~ Adipor2-‘~ double-knockout mice, treated with indicated 
concentrations of AdipoRon (b, d-i) or adiponectin (d, 15 pg ml}; 

e, 50 ug ml 134,10 ug ml}, for 5 min (b, d-f), 1.5 h (g, h) and 48 h (i), with or 


AMPK via AdipoR1, albeit less potently, and compound 165073 (a 
non-hit) failed to increase phosphorylation of AMPK (Fig. Ic). 

In the presence or absence of the submaximal concentration of 
adiponectin (15 1g ml” '), AdipoRon increased AMPK phosphoryla- 
tion in a dose-dependent manner (Fig. 1d), whereas AdipoRon did 
not increase nor decrease AMPK phosphorylation in the presence 
of the maximal concentration of adiponectin (50 pg ml‘) (Fig. le). 
These data suggested that AdipoRon replenished AMPK phosphor- 
ylation stimulated by adiponectin. 

EGTA partially suppressed the AdipoRon-induced increase in AMPK 
phosphorylation in C2C12 myotubes (Fig. 1f), indicating that extracell- 
ular free Ca** is required for full AMPK phosphorylation stimulated 
with AdipoRon, like adiponectin’’. Moreover, AdipoRon increased 
PGC-1a (Ppargcla) expression (Fig. 1g, h) and mitochondrial DNA 
content (Fig. 1i) in a dose-dependent manner. Furthermore, EGTA 
effectively and almost completely abolished increased Ppargcla expres- 
sion stimulated with AdipoRon in C2C12 myotubes (Fig. 1h), consist- 
ent with the report that increased PGC-1a expression mediated by 
adiponectin is dependent on Ca** signalling”. 

By using surface plasmon resonance, AdipoRon bound to both AdipoR1 
and AdipoR2 (dissociation constant (Kg) of 1.8 and 3.1 WM; Rmax of 
14.6 and 8.6 resonance units (RU), respectively) in a saturable manner 
(Fig. 1j, k). We also performed radioactive binding and Scatchard 
analysis and verified the specific binding of AdipoRon to AdipoR1 
and AdipoR2 (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Intravenous injection of AdipoRon (50 mg kg’ ' body weight) signi- 
ficantly induced phosphorylation of AMPK in skeletal muscle and liver 
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without EGTA (f, h), 25 uM AdipoRon, compound 112254 and 165073, 

30 pg ml! adiponectin for 5 min or 1 mM AICAR for 1h and transfected with 
or without the indicated siRNA duplex (c), or AdipoRon (1, m). j, k, Surface 
plasmon resonance measuring AdipoRon binding to AdipoR1 and AdipoR2. 
AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 were immobilized onto a sensor chip SA. Binding 
analyses were performed using a range of AdipoRon concentrations (0.49- 
31.25 uM). All values are presented as mean = s.e.m. b, c, e-I, n = 4 each; 

d, 1, m, n = 3 each; *P < 0.05 and **P < 0.01 compared to control or unrelated 
siRNA or as indicated. NS, not significant. 


of wild-type mice but not Adipor1~'~ Adipor2-‘~ double-knockout 
mice (Fig. 1], m), indicating that AdipoRon could activate AMPK in 
skeletal muscle and liver via AdipoR1 and AdipoR2. 


AdipoRon ameliorates diabetes via AdipoR 


To clarify whether orally administered small-molecule AdipoR ago- 
nist AdipoRon would exhibit a pharmacokinetic profile suitable for 
in vivo evaluation in the mouse, we measured plasma concentrations 
of AdipoRon in C57BL/6 wild-type mice after oral administration of 
50mgkg ' of AdipoRon, and found that the maximal concentration 
(Cinax) of AdipoRon was 11.8 1M (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 5a). 

To test the therapeutic potential of a small-molecule AdipoR ago- 
nist to treat insulin resistance and diabetes, the effects of orally admi- 
nistered AdipoRon were examined in high-fat-diet-induced obese mice. 
Oral administration of AdipoRon (50 mg kg” ' body weight) for 10 days 
did not significantly affect body weight (Fig. 2b) nor food intake 
(Fig. 2c) in mice ona high-fat diet, but it did significantly reduce fasting 
plasma glucose and insulin levels as well as glucose and insulin res- 
ponses during oral glucose tolerance tests in wild-type mice treated 
with AdipoRon (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). The decrease in 
glucose levels in the face of reduced plasma insulin levels indicates 
improved insulin sensitivity (Fig. 2d, f and Extended Data Fig. 5d, e). 
Notably, treatment of Adipor1~'~ Adipor2-'~ double-knockout mice 
with AdipoRon failed to ameliorate high-fat-diet-induced hypergly- 
caemia and hyperinsulinaemia (Fig. 2e, fand Extended Data Fig. 5f-i). 

The glucose-lowering effect of exogenous insulin was also greater 
in AdipoRon-treated wild-type mice than in vehicle-treated control 
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wild-type mice (Fig. 2g, left, and Extended Data Fig. 5j, k), which was 
not observed in Adipor1~'~ Adipor2-‘~ double-knockout mice 
(Fig. 2g, right, and Extended Data Fig. 51, m). 

We examined whether a similar chemical analogue of AdipoRon 
that could activate AMPK via AdipoR would have an antidiabetic 
effect. Consistent with this, we observed that another similar chemical 
analogue of AdipoRon, compound 112254 (Extended Data Fig. 6a), 
could activate AMPK (Fig. 1c) and at the same time ameliorate both 
glucose intolerance and insulin resistance (Extended Data Fig. 6c-f). 
Conversely, we observed that another compound, 165073 (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b), could not activate AMPK (Fig. 1c), ameliorate glucose 
intolerance, nor ameliorate insulin resistance (Extended Data Fig. 6g-)). 

We performed hyperinsulinaemic euglycaemic clamps in mice ona 
high-fat diet after 10 days of treatment. The glucose infusion rate was 
significantly increased (Fig. 2h, left), the endogenous glucose produc- 
tion was significantly suppressed (Fig. 2h, middle), and the glucose 
disposal rate was significantly increased (Fig. 2h, right) in AdipoRon- 
treated wild-type mice. None of these parameters was improved on 
AdipoRon treatment in Adipor1~‘~ Adipor2-'~ double-knockout 
mice (Fig. 2i). 

We next examined the effects of AdipoRon on lipid metabolism. 
Treatment with AdipoRon for 10 days reduced plasma concentrations 
of triglycerides and free fatty acid (FFA) in wild-type mice fed a 
high-fat diet (Fig. 2j, k), an effect that was not observed in 
Adipor1~'~ Adipor2~'~ double-knockout mice (Fig. 2), k). 


Vehicle AdipoRon 


Vehicle AdipoRon *P< 0.05 and **P< 0.01 compared 


to control or as indicated. NS, not 
significant. 


AdipoRon activates AdipoR1-AMPK-PGC-1a pathways 


In skeletal muscle of wild-type mice, AdipoRon increased the expres- 
sion of genes involved in mitochondrial biogenesis such as Ppargcla 
and oestrogen-related receptor-a (Esrra)”*, mitochondrial DNA rep- 
lication/translation such as mitochondrial transcription factor A 
(Tfam), and oxidative phosphorylation such as cytochrome c oxidase 
subunit II (mt-Co2) (Fig. 3a). AdipoRon also increased mitochondrial 
DNA content in the skeletal muscle of wild-type mice (Fig. 3b). These 
effects were completely obliterated in Adiporl '~ Adipor2~'~ double- 
knockout mice (Fig. 3a, b). 

AdipoRon increased the levels of oxidative, high endurance type I 
fibre*® marker troponin I (slow) (Tvni1) in the skeletal muscle of wild- 
type mice (Fig. 3a) but not in Adipor1~'~ Adipor2~‘~ double-knockout 
mice (Fig. 3a). We challenged mice fed a high-fat diet with involuntary 
physical exercise by treadmill running and then assessed muscle endur- 
ance. AdipoRon significantly increased exercise endurance in wild- 
type mice, but not in Adipor1~'~ Adipor2'~ double-knockout mice 
(Fig. 3c) fed a high-fat diet. 

We next examined the expression of metabolic genes and found 
that AdipoRon significantly increased the expression of genes involved 
in fatty-acid oxidation such as medium-chain acyl-CoA dehydrogen- 
ase (Acadm) (Fig. 3a), which was associated with decreased triglyceride 
content* (Extended Data Fig. 7a), in the skeletal muscle of wild-type 
mice but not of Adipor1~'~ Adipor2~'~ double-knockout mice fed a 
high-fat diet. 
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Figure 3 | AdipoRon increased mitochondria biogenesis in muscle, reduced 
tissue triglyceride content in liver and decreased oxidative stress and 
inflammation in liver and WAT. a-h, Ppargcla, Esrra, Tfam, mt-Co2, Tnnil, 
Acadm and Sod2 mRNA levels (a), mitochondrial content as assessed by 
mitochondrial DNA copy number (b) in skeletal muscle, exercise endurance 
(c), Ppargcla, Pck1, G6pc, Ppara, Acox1, Ucp2, Cat, Tnf and Ccl2 mRNA levels 


AdipoRon significantly increased the expression levels for oxidative 
stress-detoxifying genes such as manganese superoxide dismutase (Sod2) 
(Fig. 3a), and decreased oxidative stress markers** such as thiobarbi- 
turic acid reactive substance (TBARS) (Extended Data Fig. 7b), in the 
skeletal muscle of wild-type mice but not of Adipor1~'~ Adipor2-'~ 
double-knockout mice fed a high-fat diet. 


AdipoRon also activates AdipoR2-PPAR-«o pathways 

We examined whether AdipoRon could activate AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 
pathways in the liver. The activation of AdipoR1-AMPK pathway in 
the liver has been reported to reduce the expression of genes involved 
in hepatic gluconeogenesis such as Ppargcla, phosphoenolpyruvate 
carboxykinase 1 (Pck1)”°* and glucose-6-phosphatase (Gé6pc). As pre- 
dicted by these earlier studies, we found that AdipoRon significantly 
decreased the expression of Ppargcla, Pck1 and Gépc in the liver of wild- 
type (Fig. 3d) but not of Adipor1~'~ Adipor2~'~ double-knockout 
mice (Fig. 3d) fed a high-fat diet. 

Activation of AdipoR2 can increase PPAR-« levels and activate 
PPAR-« pathways, leading to increased fatty-acid oxidation and reduc- 
tion of oxidative stress*’. AdipoRon increased the expression levels of 
the gene encoding PPAR-« itself (Ppara) and its target genes’®, includ- 
ing genes involved in fatty-acid combustion such as acyl-CoA oxidase 
(Acox1), genes involved in energy dissipation such as uncoupling protein 
2 (Ucp2), and genes encoding oxidative stress detoxifying enzymes 
such as catalase (Cat) in the liver of wild-type (Fig. 3d) but not of 
Adipor1~'~ Adipor2-'~ double-knockout mice (Fig. 3d) fed a high- 
fat diet. AdipoRon significantly reduced triglyceride content (Fig. 3e) 
and oxidative stress**, as measured by TBARS (Fig. 3f), in the liver of 
wild-type mice but not of Adipor1~'~ Adipor2-‘~ double-knockout 
mice (Fig. 3e, f) fed a high-fat diet. 

Notably, orally administered AdipoRon reduced the expression levels 
of the genes encoding pro-inflammatory cytokines such as TNF-o 
(Tnf)** and MCP-1 (Ccl2) in the liver of wild-type mice (Fig. 3d) but 
not of Adipor1~'~ Adipor2”'~ double-knockout mice (Fig. 3d) fed a 
high-fat diet. 


AdipoRon decreases inflammation 


AdipoRon reduced the expression levels of genes encoding pro- 
inflammatory cytokines**”’ such as Tnf, IL-6 (116) and Ccl2 in the white 
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(d), tissue triglyceride content (e), TBARS (f) in liver and Tnf, 116, Ccl2, Emr1, 
Itgax and Mrc1 mRNA levels (g) and TBARS (h) in WAT, from wild-type and 
Adipor1~’" Adipor2-’~ double-knockout (DKO) mice treated with or without 
AdipoRon (50 mg per kg body weight). All values are presented as 

mean = s.e.m. a, b, d-h, n = 10 each; c, n = 5 each; *P < 0.05 and **P< 0.01 
compared to control or as indicated. NS, not significant. 


adipose tissue (WAT) of wild-type mice but not of Adiporl'~ Adipor2-‘~ 
double-knockout mice fed a high-fat diet (Fig. 3g). Notably, AdipoRon 
reduced TBARS (Fig. 3h) and reduced levels of macrophage markers 
such as F4/80 (Emr1), and especially the levels of markers for classically 
activated M1 macrophages such as CD11c (Itgax)**—but not the levels 
of markers for the alternatively activated M2 macrophages such as 
CD206 (Mrc1)—in the WAT of wild-type mice fed a high-fat diet (Fig. 3g); 
whereas these changes were not observed in Adipor1~/~ Adipor2 
double-knockout mice (Fig. 3g, h). 


AdipoRon ameliorates diabetes in db/db mice 

We next studied the effects of AdipoRon (50 mgkg | body weight) in 
a genetically obese rodent model (Lepr”‘~ (also known as db/db) 
mice); db/db mice fed a normal chow diet exhibit decreased plasma 
adiponectin concentrations®!”. As was expected’*, intraperitoneal 
injection of adiponectin into db/db mice reduced plasma glucose 
levels (Fig. 4a, left and right panels). Interestingly, orally administered 
AdipoRon also significantly reduced plasma glucose levels as quickly 
and potently as did intraperitoneal adiponectin injection in db/db 
mice (Fig. 4a, middle and right panels). 

Without affecting body weight, food intake, liver weight and WAT 
weight (Fig. 4b-e), orally administered AdipoRon for 2 weeks signifi- 
cantly ameliorated glucose intolerance, insulin resistance and dysli- 
pidaemia in db/db mice fed a normal chow diet (Fig. 4f-i). 

In the skeletal muscle of db/db mice fed a normal chow diet, 
AdipoRon significantly increased the expression levels of genes involved 
in mitochondrial biogenesis functions and DNA content (Fig. 5a, b), 
and also Acadm and Sod2 (Fig. 5a), which were associated with decreased 
triglyceride content and TBARS (Fig. 5c, d), respectively. In the liver, 
AdipoRon significantly decreased the expression of Ppargcla, Pck1 
and Gé6pc (Fig. 5e), increased the expression of Ppara and its target 
genes (Fig. 5e). Therefore, Adipron significantly reduced triglyceride 
content (Fig. 5f), oxidative stress (Fig. 5g) and reduced the expression 
levels of genes encoding pro-inflammatory cytokines (Fig. 5e). In the 
WAT, AdipoRon reduced the expression levels of genes encoding 
pro-inflammatory cytokines and macrophage markers, especially the 
levels of markers for classically activated M1 macrophages, but not the 
levels of markers for the alternatively activated M2 macrophages 
(Fig. 5h). 
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Figure 4 | AdipoRon ameliorated 
insulin resistance, diabetes and 
dyslipidaemia in db/db mice. 

a, Plasma glucose levels after 
intraperitoneal injection of 
adiponectin (30 pg per 10 g body 
weight) (left) or after oral 
administration of AdipoRon (50 mg 
per kg body weight) (middle). The 
area under the curve (AUC) of left 
and middle panels is shown on the 
right. b-i, Body weight (b), food 
intake (c), liver weight (d), WAT 
weight (e), plasma glucose (f, left, 
g), plasma insulin (f, middle) and 
insulin resistance index (f, right) 
during oral glucose tolerance test 
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AdipoRon prolonged the shortened lifespan 


Notably, Adipor1~'~ Adipor2~‘~ double-knockout mice showed a 
shortened lifespan as compared with wild-type mice under both normal 
chow diet and high-fat diet conditions (Fig. 6a, b). Because a high-fat 
diet has been reported to shorten lifespan*, we examined whether 
orally administered AdipoR agonists could prolong the shortened life- 
span on a high-fat diet. Lifespan of db/db mice on a high-fat diet was 
markedly shortened as compared with that on a normal chow diet. 
Surprisingly, AdipoRon significantly rescued the shortened lifespan of 
db/db mice on a high-fat diet (Fig. 6c). 

The decreased effects of adiponectin in obesity have been reported 
to have causal roles in the development of obesity-related diseases 
such as diabetes” and cardiovascular diseases*’. There are two strat- 
egies to reverse reduced adiponectin effects. One is to increase the levels 
of adiponectin itself, such as through the injection of adiponectin. 
However, there are many difficulties associated with adiponectin injec- 
tion, such as very high plasma concentrations of adiponectin and high- 
molecular-weight adiponectin multimers as highest activity form”. 

An alternative strategy is to activate adiponectin receptors. Both 
AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 have roles in the regulation of glucose and lipid 
metabolism, inflammation, and oxidative stress in vivo’’. Therefore, 
the development of orally active small-molecule agonists for both 
AdipoRI1 and AdipoR2 has long been sought. Here, we have identified 
and characterized an orally active synthetic small molecule that binds 
to and activates AdipoR1 and AdipoR2. So far, the top four hits 
obtained through the screening campaign have common structural 
motifs (Extended Data Fig. 8) (see additional results and discussion 
in Supplementary Information). 


Vehicle AdipoRon 


One of these small molecules, AdipoRon, binds to both AdipoR1 
and AdipoR2 in vitro (Kg 1.8 and 3.1uM; Rmax 14.6 and 8.6 RU, 
respectively), activates AMPK, and increases PGC- 14 levels and mito- 
chondrial DNA content in myotubes (Fig. 1). When AdipoRon was 
administered orally to mice (50 mg per kg body weight), it was confirmed 
that the concentrations of AdipoRon in plasma (Cyax of 11.8 uM) 
reached levels greater than the Ky values (AdipoR1, 1.8 1M; AdipoR2, 
3.1 uM) (Fig. 2a). After the concentration reached the maximum as 
shown in Fig. 2a, the effect reached the maximum (Extended Data 
Fig. 5n), and the effect lasted for at least 8h. Orally administered 
AdipoRon ameliorated insulin resistance, glucose intolerance and dys- 
lipidaemia in mice fed a high-fat diet (Fig. 2d-k). Notably, these beneficial 
effects were completely obliterated in Adipor1~'~ Adipor2~'~ double- 
knockout mice (Fig. 2d-k) but partially preserved in Adipor1~'~ or 
Adipor2-'~ single-knockout mice (Extended Data Fig. 7c-g), indi- 
cating that AdipoRon works through both AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 
in vivo. 

Adiponectin ameliorated insulin resistance and glucose intolerance 
via multiple mechanisms including activation of AMPK, decreased 
oxidative stress, decreased tissue triglyceride content and suppression 
of inflammation’*"*. AdipoRon exerted multiple effects very similar 
to those of adiponectin described above in vivo, and ameliorated insu- 
lin resistance and glucose intolerance via AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 in 
obese diabetic mice on a high-fat diet (Fig. 3). 

In this study, we show that in skeletal muscle of obese diabetic mice 
such as wild-type mice on a high-fat diet (Fig. 3) and db/db mice 
(Figs 4 and 5), AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 agonists such as AdipoRon 
increase mitochondrial biogenesis, which was associated with increased 
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Figure 5 | AdipoRon increased mitochondria biogenesis in muscle, reduced 
tissue triglyceride content and oxidative stress in muscle and liver, and 
decreased inflammation in liver and WAT of db/db mice. a—h, Ppargcla, 
Esrra, Tfam, mt-Co2, Tnnil, Acadm and Sod2 mRNA levels (a), and 
mitochondrial content as assessed by mitochondrial DNA copy number 

(b), tissue triglyceride content (c) and TBARS (d) in skeletal muscle, Ppargcla, 
Pck1, G6pc, Ppara, Acox1, Ucp2, Cat, Tnf and Ccl2 mRNA levels (e), tissue 
triglyceride content (f) and TBARS (g) in liver, and Tnf, II6, Ccl2, Emr1, Itgax 
and Mrcl mRNA levels (h) in WAT from db/db mice on a normal chow diet, 
treated with or without AdipoRon (50 mg per kg body weight). All values are 
presented as mean + s.e.m. n = 10, *P < 0.05 and **P <0.01 compared to 
control or as indicated. NS, not significant. 
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exercise endurance, and at the same time increase expression levels of 
genes involved in fatty-acid combustion, oxidative phosphorylation 
and reduction of oxidative stress (Figs 3, 5 and 6d). In liver, AdipoRon 
suppresses the expression of genes involved in gluconeogenesis, increases 
expression of PPAR-o target genes involved in fatty-acid combustion, 
and reduces oxidative stress (Figs 3, 5 and 6d). In WAT, AdipoRon 
reduces oxidative stress and pro-inflammatory cytokines, and the 
accumulation of M1 macrophages (Figs 3, 5 and 6d). Importantly, 
these effects resulted in reduced tissue triglyceride content in liver 
and muscle, and oxidative stress in liver, muscle and WAT, and decreased 
inflammation in liver and WAT (Figs 3-5 and 6d). These alterations 
collectively result in increased insulin sensitivity and glucose tolerance 
(Fig. 6d). 

Therefore, we could expect AdipoRon to exert most, if not all, of the 
effects exerted by adiponectin, such as increased insulin sensitivity 
and glucose tolerance, as well as suppression of cardiovascular diseases 
and cancer, as previously reported’’*'*. Indeed, AdipoRon did pro- 
long the shortened lifespan of obese diabetic mice (Fig. 6a—d). 

Taken together, our findings show that the orally active small- 
molecule AdipoR agonist AdipoRon shifts the physiology of mice 
fed excess calorie towards that of mice fed a standard diet, modulates 
known longevity pathways, and improves health and prolongs life- 
span. This study provides evidence that an orally available synthetic 
small-molecule AdipoR agonist at doses achievable in vivo can safely 
reduce many of the unhealthy and undesirable consequences of excess 
calorie intake and sedentary lifestyle, with an overall improvement in 
health and even lifespan, much like calorie restriction and exercise. 
Because virtually all current therapeutic modalities of type 2 diabetes 
require stringent adherence to diet and exercise and are associated with 
adverse effects such as hypoglycaemia and weight gain, AdipoRon 
provides a novel pre-emptive medicine and treatment modality. Orally 
active AdipoR agonists are a promising novel therapeutic approach for 
treating obesity-related disorders such as type 2 diabetes. 
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Figure 6 | AdipoRon increased insulin sensitivity and glucose tolerance, 
and at the same time contributed to longevity of obese diabetic mice. 

a-c, Kaplan-Meier survival curves for wild-type, Adipor1 a Adipor2'~ and 
Adiporl ie Adipor2 ‘~ knockout mice on a normal chow diet (a) (n = 50, 32, 
29 and 35, respectively) or high-fat diet (b) (n = 47, 33, 35 and 31, respectively), 
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or for db/db mice treated with or without AdipoRon (30 mg per kg body weight) 
ona normal chow or high-fat diet (n = 20 each) (c). P values were derived from 
log-rank calculations. d, Scheme illustrating the mechanisms by which 
AdipoR1 and AdipoR2 agonist increases insulin sensitivity and glucose 
tolerance, and at the same time lifespan. (See also main text.) 
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METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. Mice were 6-10 weeks of age at the time of the experiment. The animal 
care and use procedures were approved by the Animal Care Committee of the 
University of Tokyo (see additional Methods in Supplementary Information). 
Studies with C2C12 cells. Induction of myogenic differentiation was carried out 
according to a method described previously’'. By day 5, the cells had differen- 
tiated into multinucleated contracting myotubes. C2C12 myotubes were used 
after myogenic differentiation in all experiments. 

Survival. The wild-type, Adipor1 '~, Adipor2 '~, Adipor1 '~ Adipor2~'~ knock- 
out mice and the db/db mice were maintained with food and water ad libitum. In 
these experiments, we used standard chow diet (CE-2, CLEA Japan Inc.) or high- 
fat diet 32 (CLEA Japan Inc.)”°. For the experiment shown in Fig. 6a, b, wild-type 
(n = 50), Adiporl /~ (n = 32), Adipor2'~ (n = 29) and Adipor1~'~ Adipor2 ‘~ 
(n = 35) knockout mice fed a normal chow diet were used. For the experiment 
shown in Fig. 6b, wild-type (n = 47), Adipor1~'~ (n = 33), Adipor2~'~ (n = 35) 
and Adipor! '~ Adipor2”'~ (n = 31) knockout mice on a high-fat diet were used. 
For the experiment shown in Fig. 6c, the db/db mice were randomly divided into 
three groups: a normal chow group (normal chow, n = 20), high-fat group (high 
fat, n = 20) and high-fat plus AdipoRon group (high fat + AdipoRon, n = 20), 
which were treated with AdipoRon at a daily dose of 30 mg kg” ' body weight. The 
survival rate was recorded daily. Survival curves were plotted using the Kaplan- 
Meier method. 

Statistical analysis. Results are expressed as mean + s.e.m. Differences between 
two groups were assessed using unpaired two-tailed t-tests. Data involving more 
than two groups were assessed by analysis of variance (ANOVA). 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and 
Source Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Phosphorylation of AMPK in C2C12 myotubes. 
Phosphorylation of AMPK normalized to the amount of AMPK in C2C12 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The effect of AdipoRon on complex I activity, and 
expression of Adipor1 and Adipor2 mRNA in C2C12 myotubes transfected 
with the indicated siRNA duplex. a, Complex I activities were measured 
with the indicated concentrations of rotenone or AdipoRon. b, c, Adipor1 

(b) and Adipor2 (c) mRNA levels were analysed by RT-qPCR. All values 

are presented as mean + s.e.m. a, 1 = 3-7; b, c n = 3 each; *P<0.05 and 
**P < 0.01 compared to control or unrelated siRNA cells. NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | AdipoRon binding to AdipoR1 and AdipoR2. wild-type (e), Adipor2 '~ knockout (f), Adipor1~'~ knockout (g) and 

a-d, Binding and Scatchard analyses of [7H] AdipoRon to primary hepatocytes Adipor1~'~ Adipor2~'~ double-knockout (h) mice. Binding analyses were 
from wild-type (a), Adipor2' ~ knockout (b), Adipor1 ~~ knockout (c) and performed using the indicated concentrations of AdipoRon. c.p.m., counts per 
Adipor1'~ Adipor2~'~ double-knockout (d) mice. e-h, Concentration- minute. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Raw data of Fig. 2 and time course of glucose- AdipoRon. Data are calculated from data in Fig. 4a. The glucose-lowering effect 


lowering effect of AdipoRon. a—m, Raw data of Fig. 2a (a), Fig. 2d, left of AdipoRon was obtained by the following equation and expressed as %: 
(b, c), Fig. 2d, right (d, e), Fig. 2e, left (f, g), Fig. 2e, right (h, i), Fig. 2g, left (vehicle plasma glucose — AdipoRon plasma glucose)/vehicle plasma glucose. 
(j, k) and Fig. 2g, right (1, m). n, Time course of glucose-lowering effect of All values are presented as mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The effects of compounds 112254 and 165073 on = (ITT) (0.5 U insulin per kg body weight) (f, j), in wild-type and 

insulin resistance and glucose intolerance via AdipoR. a, b, Chemical Adipor1 TS Adipor2 ' ~ double-knockout mice, treated with or without 
structures of compounds 112254 (a) and 165073 (b). c-j, Plasma glucose (cleft, | compounds 112254 or 165073 (50 mg per kg body weight). All values are 

d left, f, g left, h left, j), plasma insulin (c right, d right, g right, h right) and presented as mean + s.e.m. c-f, n = 10 each; g-j, n = 7 each from 2, 3 
insulin resistance index (e, i) during oral glucose tolerance test (OGTT) independent experiments, *P < 0.05 and **P < 0.01 compared to control or as 
(1.0 g glucose per kg body weight) (c, d, g, h) or during insulin tolerance test _ indicated. NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The effects of AdipoRon on glucose metabolism in 
Adipor1~'~, Adipor2-‘" and Adipor1~'~ Adipor2‘~ mice. a, Triglyceride 
content (a) and TBARS (b) in skeletal muscle from wild-type or 

Adipor1'~ Adipor2~'~ double-knockout mice treated with or without 
AdipoRon (50 mg per kg body weight). c-g, The effects of AdipoRon on glucose 
metabolism in Adiporl '~, Adipor2'~ and Adipor1 ‘~ Adipor2 '~ mice. 


ARTICLE 


Plasma glucose (c-f, left panels), plasma insulin (c-f, right panels) and insulin 
resistance index (g) during oral glucose tolerance test (OGTT) (1.0 g glucose 
per kg body weight). All values are presented as mean + s.e.m. a-d, f,n = 10 
each; e, n = 7 each; g,n = 7-10; *P < 0.05 and **P < 0.01 compared to vehicle 
mice. NS, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Chemical structures and AdipoR dependency of 
AMPK activation. a—d, Chemical structures of AdipoRon (a), compound 
168198 (b), compound 112254 (c) and compound 103694 (d). Within the 
1-benzyl 4-substituted 6-membered cyclic amine moiety, the cyclic amine 
moiety is surrounded by a dashed red circle, and the aromatic ring is 
surrounded by a light green circle. Cyan and dark green circles surround the 
carbonyl group and the terminal aromatic ring, respectively, located on the 
opposite side from the benzyl cyclic amine. e, Phosphorylation and amount of 
AMPK in C2C12 myotubes treated for 5 min with the indicated small-molecule 
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compounds. Phosphorylation and amount of AMPK in C2C12 myotubes, 
treated for 5 min with the indicated small-molecule compounds (10 1M) 

(% relative to adiponectin). f, AdipoR dependency of AMPK activation. 
Phosphorylation and amount of AMPK in C2C12 myotubes and transfected 
with or without the AdipoR1 siRNA duplex, treated for 5 min with the 
indicated small molecule. AdipoR-dependency ratios were obtained by the 
following equation: 100 — (ratio for those transfected with the AdipoR1 
siRNA duplex/ratio for those transfected without the AdipoR1 siRNA 
duplex) X 100 (%). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Values of phosphorylation of AMPK in C2C12 myotubes 
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5 ug ml? adiponectin or the indicated small-molecule compounds (10 ,M) (% relative to adiponectin). 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Phosphorylation of AMPK in AdipoR knock- 


down C2C12 myotubes 


molecule. 


Compounds 
Control 


pAMPK/AMPK (ratio 


unrelated siRNA} AdipoR1 siRNA 
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No.466151 
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No.484140 


No.492284 


No.550212 1.91 
Adiponectin 5.48 


Phosphorylation of AMPK normalized to the amount of AMPK in C2C12 myotubes and transfected with 
or without the indicated siRNA duplex, treated for 5 min with adiponectin or the indicated small 
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Puzzling accretion onto a black hole in the 
ultraluminous X-ray source M 101 ULX-1 


Ji-Feng Liu, Joel N. Bregman’, Yu Bail, Stephen Justham! & Paul Crowther ? 


There are two proposed explanations for ultraluminous X-ray 
sources!” (ULXs) with luminosities in excess of 10°” ergs” '. They 
could be intermediate-mass black holes (more than 100-1,000 solar 
masses, Mo) radiating at sub-maximal (sub-Eddington) rates, as in 
Galactic black-hole X-ray binaries but with larger, cooler accretion 
disks*°. Alternatively, they could be stellar-mass black holes radi- 
ating at Eddington or super-Eddington rates”*. On its discovery, 
M101 ULX-1*” had a luminosity of 3 x 10°’ ergs” ' and a supersoft 
thermal disk spectrum with an exceptionally low temperature— 
uncomplicated by photons energized by a corona of hot electrons— 
more consistent with the expected appearance of an accreting inter- 
mediate-mass black hole**. Here we report optical spectroscopic 
monitoring of M 101 ULX-1. We confirm the previous suggestion® 


that the system contains a Wolf-Rayet star, and reveal that the orbital 
period is 8.2 days. The black hole has a minimum mass of 5Mo, and 
more probably a mass of 20M —30Mo, but we argue that it is very 
unlikely to be an intermediate-mass black hole. Therefore, its excep- 
tionally soft spectra at high Eddington ratios violate the expecta- 
tions for accretion onto stellar-mass black holes”. Accretion must 
occur from captured stellar wind, which has hitherto been thought 
to be so inefficient that it could not power an ultraluminous source’””. 

Although it is desirable to obtain the primary mass of a ULX through 
measuring the motion of its companion (the secondary), this is only pos- 
sible in the X-ray-low state (that is, at low X-ray luminosities) because 
the X-ray irradiated accretion disk will dominate optical emission in 
the X-ray-high state’*’*. We performed a spectroscopic monitoring 
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Figure 1 | The secondary of M 101 ULX-1 is confirmed to be a Wolf-Rayet 
star. Confirmation is based on the optical spectrum, combined from 10 
Gemini/GMOS observations with a total exposure time of 16 h. The spectrum 
shows narrow nebular lines with a full-width at half-maximum (FWHM) of 
~4 A at the instrumental spectral resolution, including hydrogen Balmer lines 
and forbidden lines such as [O 1] 4,960/5,006 A (the latter is mostly in the CCD 
gap and only partly shown), [N11] 6,548/6,583 A and [S u] 6,716/6,731 A, 

all at a constant radial velocity over observations consistent with that of M 101. 
Also present are broad emission lines with FWHM up to 20 A, including strong 
He 4,686 A, Het 5,876 A and He1 6,679 A lines, weaker He1 4,471 A, 

Her 4,922 A and Hert 5,411 A lines and N 11 4,640 A lines. The observed 


He1 5,876/Heu 5,411 A equivalent width ratio suggests a Wolf-Rayet star of 
WNS sub-type, consistent with the absence of carbon emission lines for WC 
stars (such as Cut 5,696 A and C1v 5,812 A). The intensities of the helium 
emission lines can be best reproduced by an atmospheric model'® of a 
Wolf-Rayet star with Re = 10.7Ro, Ms = 17.5Mo, Le =5.4X 10°Lo, 

= 48kK, M, =2+0.5X10 "Moyr | and v.. = 1,300 + 100kms | 
(with 68.3% uncertainties for the two continuously variable parameters; details 
of all parameters are given in Methods), consistent with those for a WNSB star. 
The mass-luminosity relation’”’* for Wolf-Rayet stars gives a more reliable 
mass estimate of 19M, which we use in the main text, with an estimated 
formal error of 1Mo. 
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campaign for M101 ULX-1 from February to May 2010 during its 
expected X-ray-low states. The optical spectrum (Fig. 1) is characte- 
rized by broad helium emission lines, including the He 11 4,686 A line. 
Given the absence of broad hydrogen emission lines, which are detected 
in some ULXs from their X-ray irradiated accretion disk at very high 
luminosities'’*"’, the donor cannot be hydrogen rich, and thus must be 
a Wolf-Rayet star or a helium white dwarf. The latter can be excluded 
because a white dwarfis roughly a million times dimmer than the observed. 
optical counterpart even during the low states. Indeed, the optical spec- 
trum is unique to Wolf-Rayet stars, and the intensities of the helium 
emission lines can be reproduced well by an atmospheric model'® of 
such a star, the mass of which is estimated to be 19Mo on the basis of 
the empirical mass-luminosity relation’’”*. Given the relatively low lumi- 
nosities in the X-ray-low state, the helium emission lines are expected 
to originate mainly from the Wolf-Rayet secondary with little contri- 
bution from the accretion disk. Such emission lines have been used to 
measure the black-hole mass in both IC10 X-1 (21M@-35Mo)'?” 
and NGC 300 X-1 (12Mo-24Mo)*'”, systems that exhibit luminosities 
an order of magnitude lower than the peak luminosity of M 101 ULX-1. 

Because the centroid of the Het! 4,686 A emission line varied by 
+60kms over the three months of our monitoring campaign, we have 
been able to obtain the orbital period of P= 8.2 + 0.1 days and the 
mass function f(M+, M., i) =0.18Mo +0.03Me for M101 ULX-1 
(Fig. 2). Because we already know the mass of the donor star (M) we 
are able to infer the mass of the accretor to be M. =4.6Mo +0.3Mo 
(for inclination angle i= 90°), where the error is computed from the 
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Figure 2 | An orbital period of ~8.2 days is revealed by radial velocity 
measurements taken over three months for M 101 ULX-1. a, Radial velocities 
of the Het 4,686 A emission line (with 68.3% uncertainties computed mainly 
from the dispersion of the wavelength calibration) from nine observations 
over three months. b, c, va computed for a sine fit (under the assumption of a 
circular orbit) to the radial velocity curve as a function of trial periods (b). 
The trial periods range from a minimum of 3 days, when the Wolf-Rayet 
secondary fills its Roche lobe, to a maximum of 10 days as suggested by the last 
five measurements. The best fit is achieved at minimal y’ ~ 1.6 for P = 8.2 days 
and K = 61kms _, for which the folded radial velocity curve is shown in 

c. The 68.3% uncertainties for the best fit are estimated to be AP = 0.1 days and 
AK=5kms * using va a L best = 1. All other trial periods (such as those at 
P= 6.4 days) are worse by Ay” > 4. The successful fit with a sine curve suggests 
that the orbital eccentricity is small. This leads to a mass function 


PK 
Ff (M...M,,i) = ae 0.18Mo +0.03Mo, where the error accounts for the 


68.3% uncertainties in P and K. 
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uncertainties in the secondary mass and in the mass function. Even for 
the minimum mass, obtained when the system is aligned perfectly 
edge-on to the line of sight (for which i = 90°), such a compact primary 
can only be a black hole. Higher black-hole masses are easily obtained 
for lower inclination angles. For example, a stellar-mass black hole of 
20M corresponds to i= 19°, and an intermediate-mass black hole 
(IMBH) of 1,000Mo (300M) corresponds to i= 3° (i= 5°). The 
probability of discovering a pole-on binary with i < 3° (i = 5°) by mere 
chance is lower than 0.1% (0.3%). This makes it very unlikely that this 
system contains an IMBH of 1,000Mo (300M). If the peak lumin- 
osity of M101 ULX-1 corresponds to less than 30% of the Eddington 
level—which is commonly assumed to be required to produce the 
thermally dominated spectral state***—then the black-hole mass 
would exceed 50Mo-80Mo. The true black-hole mass seems likely 
to be ~20Mo-30Mo@ (see Methods for details). 

The confirmation of a Wolf-Rayet star in the system, independent of 
the dynamical mass measurement, also suggests that M 101 ULX-1 is 
unlikely to be an IMBH. IMBHs cannot form directly through the col- 
lapse of massive stars, but it is suggested that they can form through 
mergers in dense stellar environments****. However, any IMBH formed 
would not be seen as a ULX unless they capture a companion as a reser- 
voir from which to accrete matter. Such a capture is a rare event even in 
dense stellar environments such as globular clusters or galactic bulges, 
to which M 101 ULX-1 apparently does not belong, and captures that 
can provide high-enough accretion rates to power a ULX are even 
more unusual’®’’, Given the rarity of Wolf-Rayet stars (there are about 
2,000 such stars out of the 200 billion stars in a typical spiral galaxy like 
the Milky Way"’), it is extremely unlikely that M 101 ULX-1 is such a 
revived IMBH. Alternatively a huge population of IMBHs could some- 
how remain undetected, both with and without companions. 

M101 ULX-1 is thus a stellar black hole, although it is a member of 
the class of supersoft ULXs which have been considered to be out- 
standing IMBH candidates*”. Its combination of high luminosities and 
low disk temperatures (Fig. 3) strains our current understanding of 
accretion by stellar-mass black holes’-"’. Studies of Galactic black-hole 
X-ray binaries suggest that radiation at less than roughly 30% of the 
Eddington luminosity is dominated by the thermal emission from a 
hot disk (~1 keV). A hard power-law component due to Comptoniza- 
tion by the disk corona becomes more and more significant when the 
luminosity increases to near-Eddington levels. When the luminosity 
increases further, to Eddington or super-Eddington levels, the Comp- 
tonized component begins to dominate the disk component, as observed 
for ULXs in the ultraluminous state*®. For example, the ultraluminous 
microquasar in M31 with a stellar-mass black hole (~10M@) anda 
luminosity of 10°’ ergs * exhibited hard X-ray spectra’. If it were the 
same phenomenon, a hard X-ray spectrum would be expected for a 
stellar-mass black hole in M 101 ULX-1, whether it is radiating at sub-, 
near- or super-Eddington luminosities. The observed supersoft X-ray 
spectra lack hard photons above 1.5 keV, and can be described purely 
by cool accretion disks, uncomplicated by Comptonization, with excep- 
tionally low temperatures of 90-180 eV (refs 4, 7). Including extra photo- 
electric absorption by the surrounding Wolf-Rayet wind in the spectral 
analysis would further lower the underlying disk temperatures and 
increase the luminosities*, which would cause M 101 ULX-1 to deviate 
even farther from the expected hard spectra. This unambiguously demon- 
strates that stellar-mass black holes can have very cool accretion disks 
uncomplicated by the Comptonized component, contrary to standard 
expectations*?"". 

M 101 ULX-1 is the third known Wolf-Rayet/black-hole binary but 
is distinctly different from NGC 300 X-1 and IC 10 X-1. Whereas 
M101 ULX-1 is a recurrent transient with supersoft spectra and low 
disk temperatures, both IC 10 X-1 and NGC 300 X-1 show constant 
X-ray output (despite apparent variations due to orbital modulation), 
hard spectra with a minor disk component, and disk temperatures above 
1 keV (refs 19, 21, 29; Fig. 3). Hence the compact object in M 101 ULX-1 
was considered to be an excellent IMBH candidate, whereas IC 10 X-1 
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Figure 3 | The prototype ultraluminous supersoft X-ray source M 101 


ULX-1 exhibits distinct spectral characteristics. M 101 ULX-1 is compared to 
Galactic black-hole X-ray binaries (GBHXRBs), Wolf-Rayet/black hole 
binaries IC 10 X-1 and NGC 300 X-1, and other ULXs on the disk X-ray 
luminosity (Lx) versus disk temperature (T,) plane, all plotted with the 68.3% 
uncertainties from the X-ray spectral fitting. Except for M 101 ULX-1, 

which can be fitted with a disk blackbody model with temperatures of 
90-180 eV (refs 4, 7), all other X-ray sources are complicated by the presence of 
a hard power-law component due to Comptonization by a corona, and can 
be best fitted with a disk blackbody plus power-law composite model*”’. 
Whereas GBHXRBs’ and the other two Wolf-Rayet/black-hole binaries” with 
stellar black holes cluster in the same region, M 101 ULX-1 lies within a distinct 
region that has been expected to contain IMBH candidates, the same region 
as for some ULXs’. The dotted lines describe the expected disk luminosity (La) 
for different disk temperatures for a fixed disk inner radius (Ri,) based on the 
relation Ly « Rin’Ta’. The two lines are offset by four orders of magnitude 
in luminosity, implying a factor of 100 differences in the disk inner radii, and a 
factor of 100 differences in the black-hole masses if the disk radius is tied to the 
innermost stable orbit of the black hole. Fitting ULX spectra with alternative 
Comptonization models can yield high disk temperatures consistent with those 
of stellar-mass black holes®. However, the location of M 101 ULX-1 on the 
Lx -Tg plane does not change because its spectra are not complicated by 
Comptonization. 


and NGC 300 X-1 were expected to host stellar-mass black holes (as was 
later confirmed). The 8.2-day orbital period shows that M 101 ULX-1 
is a wide binary, with components that would be separated by 50Ro for 
black-hole mass M. = 5Mo (75Ro for M. = 60M@). The Roche lobe 
radius for the secondary is always greater than 22Ro, twice as large as 
the Wolf-Rayet star itself. Mass transfer by Roche lobe overflow is thus 
impossible, and the black hole must be accreting matter by capturing 
the thick stellar wind. Given the geometry of the system, the disk is very 
large, and thus there will be a helium partial ionization zone. Such a 
disk is prone to instability, causing the observed X-ray transient beha- 
viours for M 101 ULX-1. In contrast, IC 10 X-1 and NGC 300 X-1 have 
shorter orbital periods (34.9 h and 32.3 h respectively) and smaller sepa- 
rations (~20R@). Because those Wolf-Rayet stars fill their Roche lobes, 
the black holes accrete via Roche-lobe overflow. These systems also have 
much smaller and hotter accretion disks without helium partial ioniza- 
tion zones, which explains why IC 10 X-1 and NGC 300 X-1 do not display 
disk-instability outbursts (see also Methods). 

Mass transfer through wind accretion usually has a very low efficiency, 
as in the case of many low-luminosity, high-mass X-ray binaries, and 
is typically not considered for populations that require high accretion 
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rates. However, M 101 ULX-1 demonstrates that this expectation is 
not always correct. In particular, transient outbursts of such wind- 
accreting system have generally not been included in theoretical ULX 
populations’*”’, but M 101 ULX-1 does attain ULX luminosities. Theo- 
rists have recently suggested that wind accretion may potentially also 
be significant for some progenitors of type Ia supernovae”. M 101 
ULX-1 empirically supports this reassessment of the potential impor- 
tance of wind accretion. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Analysis of earlier M 101 ULX-1 observations, data reduction and analysis of the 
Gemini/GMOS spectroscopic observations, determination of the Wolf-Rayet sub- 
class and its physical parameters, the search for orbital periodicity, and determina- 
tion of the properties of the Wolf-Rayet/black-hole binary are described in Methods. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Analysis of earlier M 101 ULX-1 observations. M 101 is a nearby face-on grand 
design spiral galaxy, a frequent target of various observations. These include the 
optical monitoring observations in search of Cepheids with the Hubble Space Tele- 
scope, yielding a distance of 6.855 Mpc (ref. 31). M 101 ULX-1 (CXO J140332.3+ 
542103) is located near a spiral arm (Extended Data Fig. 1), and identified with a 
unique optical counterpart of V = 23.5 mag (ref. 32). At this location, the metallicity 
is 0.4 times solar according to the M 101 gas-phase oxygen abundance gradient”. 

This ULX has been observed intensively by X-ray missions including ROSAT, 
XMM and Chandra since early 1990s, which exhibited spectral state transitions 
between the low-hard state and the high-soft state reminiscent of Galactic black-hole 
X-ray binaries. This ULX was once the brightest X-ray point source in M 101 with 
a Chandra/ACIS count rate of 0.10 counts s__! (ref. 34), observed during the 2000 
March observation (ObsID 934). The Chandra/KMM-Newton spectra during its 
outbursts**° were very soft and can be generally fitted with an absorbed blackbody 
model with neutral hydrogen column density ny = (1-4) X 107! cm~? and tem- 
peratures of 50-100 eV, and the peak 0.3-7 keV luminosity reached 3 X 10° ergs‘, 
with a bolometric luminosity of about 10*' ergs~', suggesting an IMBH of a 
few thousand solar masses. It was argued that it is unphysical to adopt a high 
neutral hydrogen column density of =10*' cm’, and fitting the spectra as black- 
body plus a diskline component centred at 0.5 keV with ny fixed at the Galactic 
value of 4X 10’°cm~” yielded the maximum outburst bolometric luminosity 
of 3X 10°’ ergs ', consistent with the Eddington luminosity of a black hole of 
20Mo -40Mo (ref. 7\ 

Even at the lowered luminosities of 3 X 10°” ergs | the combination of the disk 
luminosities and disk temperatures makes M 101 ULX-1 an outstanding IMBH 
candidate. It is believed that the accretion disks for IMBHs should have larger 
inner radii and consequently lower disk temperatures °, occupying the upper left 
portion in the Ty-Ly plane as shown in Fig. 3. The position of M 101 ULX-1 on this 
plane suggests that it is distinctly different from the Galactic black-hole X-ray 
binaries in the lower right portion, but belongs to the league of IMBH candidates 
along with some extreme ULXs above 10° ergs’. The practice of placing these 
ULXs on this plane was questioned because decomposing ULX spectra into disk 
blackbody plus power-law models is unphysical given the dominance of the hard 
power-law component. However, in the case of M 101 ULX-1 the spectra are super- 
soft without any hard power-law component, so its location on the plane should 
reflect the accretion disk uncomplicated by Comptonization. For comparison, 
we also put on this plane the other two known Wolf-Rayet/black-hole binaries” 
IC 10 X-1 and NGC 300 X-1, which apparently belong to the league of stellar-mass 
black holes, and dynamical mass measurements have yielded mass estimates of 
20M o-30Mo. 

Combined analysis of 26 HST observations and 33 X-ray observations over 16 

years® revealed two optical outbursts in addition to 5 X-ray outbursts. Although 
there is no ‘exact’ period for the recurring outbursts, the outbursts occur once roughly 
every six months. Such outbursts last 10-30 days, suggesting an outburst duty cycle 
of 10-15%. Outside outbursts, ULX-1 stays in a low-hard state with an X-ray lumi- 
nosity of 2 x 10°” ergs 1 (refs 4, 7, 8, 35). Such behaviour is reminiscent of those of 
soft X-ray transients in low-mass X-ray binaries, albeit with higher luminosities 
and lower disk temperatures, but is different from the recently discovered high- 
mass fast transients owing to clumping winds at much lower X-ray luminosities 
(~10°* ergs '). Detailed studies of the optical spectral energy distribution, after 
removal of optical emission from the X-ray irradiated accretion disk in the outbursts, 
suggest that the secondary is a Wolf-Rayet star of initially 40M o-60Mo, cur- 
rently 18Mo-20Mo, 9Re-12Ro and about 5 X 10°K (ref. 8). This claim of a 
Wolf-Rayet companion is supported by the presence of the He 11 4,686 A emission 
line in the Gemini/GMOS-N spectrum taken in 2005°°. 
Gemini/GMOS data reduction. M 101 ULX-1 was monitored spectroscopically 
from February to May in 2010 during its expected low states under the Gemini/ 
GMOS-N program GN-2010A-Q49 (PI: J.-F.L.). Extended Data Table 1 lists the 
observations taken in ten nights distributed from February to May, with a total 
exposure of 15.6h. All exposures were taken with the 0.75” slit and the B600 
grating tuned for a wavelength coverage from 4,000-6,900 A; such a slit/grating 
combination will yield a spectral resolution of about 4.5 A. We followed standard 
procedures to reduce the observations and extract 1D spectra using the gmos pack- 
age in IRAF. All consecutive sub-exposures during one night were combined into 
one spectrum to increase the signal-to-noise ratio, and we obtained ten spectra 
with exposure times ranging from 3,200 s to 9,600 s (Extended Data Table 1). 

For each spectrum, the wavelength solution was obtained using the copper- 
argon arc lamp spectra taken with the same slit/grating setting right before and 
after the science exposures during the same night or occasionally the night after. 
We verified the wavelength solution by comparing thus-obtained wavelengths to 
the intrinsic wavelengths for a dozen of strong night sky emission lines identified 
in the spectra before sky subtraction, and revealed wavelength differences with a 


dispersion of about 0.25 A or ~15kms '. The extracted spectra were converted to 
flux spectra using the standard star HZ44 taken during the night of February 15, 
and we scaled the spectra to have specific flux f, = 1.510 ‘ergs ‘cm 7A"! 
at 5,500 A corresponding to F555W = 23.5 mag based on previous HST/WFPC2 
observations’. 

Figure 1 shows the flux-calibrated sky-subtracted spectrum combined from the 
ten spectra. The combined spectrum is free of absorption lines but abundant in 
emission lines as identified and listed in Extended Data Table 2. For each emission 
line, we fit a Gaussian profile to derive its line width and compute its line flux and 
luminosity. Two categories of lines are present in the spectrum. The first category 
is the broad helium emission lines with FWHM of up to 20 A, five times broader 
than the instrumental spectral resolution, and includes strong He 11 4,686 A, Hel 
5,876 A, He1 6,679 A, and weaker He1 4,471 A, He1 4,922 A, and Heu 5,411A 
lines. The broad N m1 4,634 A emission line is also present. The second category is 
the narrow emission lines with line widths consistent with the instrumental spec- 
tral resolution, and includes the Balmer lines and forbidden lines such as [O 11] 
4,960/5,006 A (the latter is mostly in the CCD gap and not listed), [N 11] 6,548/ 
6,583 A, and [Su] 6,716/6,731 A. 

The emission line properties are derived from the Gaussian line profile fitting. 
The average line properties including FWHM, equivalent width, and line lumi- 
nosities are measured from the combined spectrum (Extended Data Table 2). The 
shifts of the line centres were also measured for individual spectra, with the bary- 
centric correction computed using the rvsao package in IRAF as listed in Extended 
Data Table 1 for each spectrum. It was found that the line shifts, after barycentric 
correction, are consistent with being constant for narrow emission lines over all 
observations at 230 + 15kms_ |, consistent with the radial velocity of 241 + 2kms~ 1 
for the face-on M 101. However, the broad helium emission lines, as measured with 
the strongest Hei! 4,686 A line, shifted from observation to observation between 
210kms ‘and 330kms ‘as listed in Extended Data Table 1, with an average of 
270kms_' that is significantly different from that for nebular lines. 

The properties of the nebular lines help to determine the environmental metal- 
licity and the neutral hydrogen column density. The line intensity ratio between 
[N u] 6,583 A and H.,, N2 = [N 0]46,583/H,, can be used as an abundance indicator”” 
with 12 + log(O/H) = 8.90 + 0.57 X N2, albeit with a large dispersion in log(O/H) 
of +0.41. Given the equivalent width of these two lines (Extended Data Table 2), 
we find 12 + log(O/H) = 8.70, close to solar metallicity (8.66). This is higher than 
but marginally consistent with the value of 0.4 times solar according to the M 101 
gas-phase oxygen abundance gradient** given the location of ULX-1. The observed 
Balmer line flux ratios can be used to infer the dust extinction between the nebula 
and the observer. In the nebular emission around ULX-1, the intrinsic ratio H,/Hg 
is 2.74 in case B for a thermal temperature of T = 20,000 K (ref. 38). Assuming 
E(B—V) = 0.1 mag, then Agseq4 = 0.250 mag, Ayge3 = 0.360 mag, AA = 0.11 mag, 
AH,/AHg = 1.1, and reddened H,/Hg ~ 3. The observed H,/Hg is 2.85, suggest- 
ing that the extinction is low, and using the Galactic value is reasonable. 
Determining the Wolf-Rayet subclass of binary ULX-1. The broad helium emis- 
sion lines in the newly obtained Gemini/GMOS spectrum are typical of an extremely 
hot, hydrogen-depleted Wolf-Rayet star. Accretion disks around a compact object 
can also give rise to broad helium emission lines, but a broad Balmer line is expected 
to be present and much stronger than the helium lines. Indeed, broad Hg emission 
lines are present in two ULXs with optical spectra (4,000-5,400 A), NGC1313 X-2'* 
and NGC 5408 X-1", and are stronger than the He 11 4,686 A emission line. In the 
ULX-1 spectrum (Fig. 1), although the Balmer emission lines are present, they are 
narrow emission lines like forbidden lines, and should come from the surrounding 
nebulae, as evidenced by their nearly constant line shifts from observation to obser- 
vation, in distinct contrast to helium lines with line shift differences of +60 kms 1. 

The sub-type of this Wolf-Rayet star can be determined from the presence or 
absence of line species in the spectrum'*. There are two main types of Wolf-Rayet 
stars, WN stars with R ~ 5Ro-12Ro revealing H-burning products, and subse- 
quently more compact WC stars with R ~ 2Re@-3R@ revealing He-burning pro- 
ducts. Spectra of WC stars are dominated by carbon lines (such as C 114,650 A, C 11 
5,696 A and Civ 5,812 A) that are stronger than helium lines, but none of the 
carbon lines are present in the ULX-1 spectrum. WN stars from WN4 to WN8 
show” increasing absolute magnitudes My from —3.5 mag to —6 mag, increasing 
mass loss rates from 10° °Mo yr_ | to10 *Moyr ', decreasing effective tempera- 
tures from 80 kK to 45 kK, and hence an increasing fraction of He 1 atoms relative 
to Het ions. Comparing the observed spectrum to the spectral atlas of WN 
stars'*°, we estimate a late-type WNB8 star. A WN8 subtype is also inferred based 
on the He1 5,876 A /He1 5,411 A equivalent width ratio". Such a subtype is roughly 
consistent with its absolute magnitude of My = —5.9 mag (after extinction correction 
using Galactic E(B— V) = 0.1 mag and Ry = 3.1), and the effective temperature of 
about 50 kK derived from its broad-band spectral energy distribution®. 
Determining physical parameters for the Wolf-Rayet star. As for the case of 
NGC 300 X-1”, we have calculated synthetic models using the line-blanketed, 
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non-local thermodynamic equilibrium model atmosphere code’®. To select the 
best physical parameters of the Wolf-Rayet star, we compare the model equivalent 
width EW with observed values for the six helium emission lines and minimize the 
quantity A? = X,(EW — EW,)*. In all model calculations, elemental abundances 
are set to 40% of the solar value for the metallicity of 0.4Z@ at the location of 
ULX-1. We vary the stellar radius R« between 4Ro and 20Ro, stellar mass Mx 
between 5M and 35Mo, stellar luminosity L« in the range (5-100) x 10*Lo, the 
outer radius for the line-forming region Ryax up to 40Ro, the terminal velocity v,. 
between 400 and 2,000 kms” 1, and the stellar wind mass loss rate M, in the range 
(5-100) X 10° °Mo yr |. 

We have run ~5,000 models with the combinations of stellar mass, radius and 
luminosity determined by the stellar evolution tracks” of Z = 0.4Z for all pos- 
sible WN stars, and another ~5,000 models with ‘fake’ stars whose mass, radius 
and luminosity are completely independent of each other. After a total of ~ 10,000 
model evaluations, a best-fitting model is found with R« = 10.7Ro, M+ = 17.5Mo, 
Ls =54X 10°Lo, Vo = 1,300 kms ', Ruax = 22Ro and M, =2.0 x 10->Moyr7!. 
The model reproduces the helium emission lines extremely well (Extended Data 
Table 2), with an average difference of |4| = 0.6 A. In comparison, the majority of 
models and all models with ‘fake’ stellar parameters are much worse-fitting with 
A’ > 10 (Extended Data Fig. 2). Based on the A’ distribution, our model evaluations 
picked up the stellar parameters effectively, and we estimate, with equivalently Ay” = 1, 
the errors to be M, = (2+0.5) x 10°-°Moyr~!, and v., = 1,300 + 100kms !. 
Note that, if we adopt a solar metallicity, as allowed by the abundance indicator 
N2 = [N11]26,583/H,, the best model will change to R« = 11.1Rq@, M+ = 17.5Mo, 
Lx = 4.9 X 10° Lo, vx = 1,700 kms~! and M+ = 2.4 X 1075 Mo yr |. This is con- 
sistent with the 0.4Z© results within the errors except for a significantly higher 
terminal velocity. 

The stellar parameters of this best model belong to a ‘real’ WN star from the 
stellar evolution tracks, with an effective temperature of 48 kK, an initial mass of 
42M, an age of about 5 Myr, and a remaining lifetime of about 0.3 Myr before it 
loses another ~6Mo and collapses into a black hole of ~12Mo. This model is 
actually one of the best models derived from studies of the optical spectral energy 
distribution*. Comparing to the physical properties of Wolf-Rayet stars in the 
Milky Way'’, we find that T:, L+, M, and v,, are consistent with those for a 
WN7/WNS star. The absolute magnitude My for ULX-1 (My = —5.9 mag after 
extinction correction) is brighter by 0.5 mag, fully within the spread of absolute 
magnitudes for WN subtypes. 

The mass of the Wolf-Rayet star can be more reliably estimated with the empi- 

rical mass-luminosity relation’”’* as done for NGC 300 X-1”. In our case, 
L« =5.4X 10°Lo, and this corresponds to a Wolf-Rayet mass of 19Mo, quite 
consistent with the mass for the best model. The luminosity derived for solar 
metallicity will correspond to a Wolf-Rayet mass of 18Mo. Hereafter we will use 
19Mg for the Wolf-Rayet mass, with an estimated formal error of 1Mo to roughly 
reflect the difference between the model value and the empirical value. Given the 
stellar mass and radius of 10.7Rq, we can obtain the orbital period® from its mean 
density p as P= ,/p/100h ~ 72h if the Wolf-Rayet star is filling its Roche lobe. 
The true orbital period will be longer than 72 h if the Wolf-Rayet star is only filling 
part of its Roche lobe. 
Searching for orbital periodicity. The radial velocity changes between 210 kms * 
and 330kms_! as measured by the He 1 4,686 A emission line should reflect the 
orbital motion of the Wolf-Rayet star. Although a broad He 11 4,686 Aemission line 
can be produced from the X-ray heated accretion disk in some ULXs with rather 
high X-ray luminosities (for example, in NGC 1313 X-2 with ~ 10°° ergs 1 ref. 14), 
this should not be the case for M 101 ULX-1 because its X-ray luminosities during 
the Gemini/GMOS observations were three orders of magnitude lower, and the 
disk heating effects are insignificant even in its outburst, based on the optical 
studies®. In addition, the line ratios for the heated accretion disk are different from 
the line ratios for the Wolf-Rayet star because the emission line forming regions 
and temperature structures are quite different, yet the observed line ratios can be 
well reproduced by the Wolf-Rayet star. 

In order to search for the orbital periodicity, we assume a circular orbit and fit a 
sine curve v, = Vo + K sin[2n(t — t,)/P + g] to nine barycentre-corrected radial velo- 
cities; the radial velocity for March 17 was dropped from the analysis because the 
spectrum had a very low signal-to-noise ratio. The four parameters are the radial 
velocity of the binary mass centre vp, the radial velocity semi-amplitude K, the 
orbital period P, and phase ¢ at the first observation. The search is carried out by 


minimizing 7’ defined as 7? = 37 [v,(t)) —v,]°/ a, - The radial velocity errors oy,,; 


are taken as the wavelength Glibetion error of 0.25 A, or15kms '. The five radial 
velocity measurements from 13 May to 19 May suggest a period no longer than 
10 days (Fig. 2). The ‘amoeba’ technique is used for 7” minimization, using initial 
guesses taken from the parameter grids with P from 3 to 10 days in steps of 0.01 days, 
K from 20 to 150 kms! in steps of 5kms_', and g from 0° to 360° in steps of 10°. 
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The best solution is found at the minimum ¢ = 1.6, for which the best period 

P = 8.24 + 0.1 daysand the best radial velocity semi-amplitude K = 61+ 5kms_', 

with the 68.3% error determined with Az’ = 1. The fact that the radial velocity 

curve can be fitted with a sine curve suggests that the orbital eccentricity is small. 

Given P and K, the mass function for M101 ULX-1 can be computed as 

, PK? M3 

f(Mi.M.,i) 

2mG (M,+M.,) 

limit for the mass of the primary. In the case of ULX-1, more information 


7 sin? i=0.178Mo. This sets an absolute lower 


can be extracted because we already know M+ =19M@. Given the equation 
3 


FE RYH sin? i=0.178Mo, the primary mass will increase monotonically when 

(M.+M.) 

the inclination angle decreases, that is, changing from edge-on (i = 90°) towards face- 

on (i = 0°). Thus the minimum mass for the primary can be obtained when i = 90°, 
3 


which is M. = 4.6Mo after solving the equation TREN aad i=0.178Mo. 


* e 


The minimum mass will be M. = 4.4Mo if we use Mx = 17.5Mg. Such a compact 
primary can only be a black hole. This is thus the dynamical evidence for a black 
hole in a ULX. 
Determining the properties of the Wolf-Rayet/black-hole binary. This section 
duplicates some text from the main article, but with additional technical details. 
M101 ULX-1 is thus a Wolf-Rayet/black-hole binary, only the third discovered 
so far after IC 10 X-1 and NGC300 X-1. The binary separation can be computed 
G(M,.+M.) 
2 
sing black-hole mass, starting from a = 50R@ for M. = 4.6Mo to a= 75Ro for 
M., = 60Mg (Extended Data Fig. 3). The Roche lobe size for the secondary can be 
computed with R,, = af(q) = a0.49q7/7/(0.6q7? + In(1 + q¥/3)] with q = M+/M., 
and the Roche lobe size for the black hole can be computed with the same formula 
but with different q = M./M+. As shown in Extended Data Fig. 3, the Roche lobe 
size for the black hole increases with the increasing black-hole mass, but the Roche 
lobe size for the secondary does not change much, from R.,* = 25Ro for M. = 4.6Mo 
to Ruy* = 23Ro for M. = 10Mo, and to R,,x = 22Ro for M. = 20Mo. 
Regardless of the black-hole mass, the secondary is filling only half of its 
Roche lobe by radius, and the black hole must be accreting from the Wolf- 
Rayet star winds. Because the black hole is at least 50R@ away from the Wolf- 
Rayet star, the stellar wind must have reached close to its terminal velocity. The 


with Kepler’s law a? = P*, which increases monotonically for increa- 


and the 


. ; ; 2 
capture radius for the wind accretion can be computed as Tacc = 7 
‘i 


. Tis dp co 
accretion rate can be computed as M, = ne Given that the average lumi- 
ma 
nosity for M101 ULX-1 is about 3 X 10** ergs’, the required accretion rate is 
. L 1 ‘ 
Ma | n?~ 82 x 10-°Moyr! == 6 x 10-°Moyr_! . To capture this much 
1 


stellar wind matter, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 4, the black-hole mass must be 
greater than 46M for 7 = 0.06 in the case of a non-spinning Schwarzschild black 
hole, and greater than 13M@ for 1 = 0.42 in the case of a maximally spinning Kerr 
black hole. If we use the velocity law v(r) = v..(1 — R«/r)$ with B = 1 for the inner 
wind’®, then the black-hole mass must be greater than 28M@ for 7 = 0.06 in the 
case of a non-spinning Schwarzschild black hole, and greater than 8Mq for 
n = 0.42 in the case of a maximally spinning Kerr black hole. If we adopt a typical 
n value of 0.1, the required accretion rate corresponds to M. > 24Mo (andi < 17°) 
for a wind velocity of v~ 1,100kms~', and corresponds to M. > 32M (and 
i<14°) for the terminal velocity. The accretion rate argument thus requires a 
black hole of >8M@-46Mo, likely to be a black hole of 20M g-30Mo similar 
to IC 10 X-1 and NGC 300 X-1. 

The recurring X-ray/optical outbursts dictate the presence of an accretion disk 
prone to instability, and the disk formation under stellar wind accretion places 
stringent constraints on the binary system. To explore why the number of Galactic 
X-ray stars is so small, it has been shown“ that in the case of accretion of stellar 
wind matter in a detached binary system the specific angular momentum of the 
matter captured by the compact object is typically small. Therefore, usually no 
accretion disk is formed around the compact object. Consequently, very special 
conditions are required for a black hole in a detached binary system to be a strong 
X-ray source. A disk may form if the specific angular momentum of accreting 
ale oe 
4 P acc 2 
the innermost stable circular orbit, Qisco = V3rgc= V3 


matter, Quec = exceeds the specific angular momentum of the particle at 


ao This is usually 


M : 
expressed as P< 4.8 “s/*"© 5h, where 6 ~ 1 is a dimensionless parameter 


4 
Given P= and 0, dat ead v= 13004 10vkems? for Miiot WiKel, the 
black-hole mass is required to be M. > 80Mo, corresponding to i = 9° (that is, 
nearly face-on). If the wind velocity from the velocity model of the inner wind’® is 
adopted, then the black-hole mass is required to be M. > 48Mo, corresponding 
toi=11°. 


19,45 
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To investigate the possible presence of a partial ionization zone, we need to 
compute the temperature structure Ty(r) for the accretion disk, especially for the 
outer disk. Following the procedures designed for an X-ray irradiated black-hole 
binary model for ULXs**, we compute the disk temperature structure for a stan- 
dard accretion disk with the « prescription’ plus X-ray irradiation’. As shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 5, regardless of the black-hole mass for M 101 ULX-1, its outer 
disk temperature is as low as 4,000 K in the low-hard state owing to its large sepa- 
ration and large disk, and the helium partial ionization zone at about 15,000 K is 
bound to exist unless the black-hole mass is lower than 5.5Mo. In comparison, 
the disk temperature for NGC 300 X-1, with an orbital period of 32.8h and its 
WNS star (M+ = 26Mo, R« = 7.2Rq) filling its Roche lobe”, never drops below 
20,000 K owing to its small separation and small disk, and there is no helium 
partial ionization zone in the disk. This explains naturally why NGC 300 X-1 
and similarly IC 10 X-1 exhibit steady X-ray radiation despite the apparent varia- 
tions due to orbital modulation under the edge-on viewing geometry. 

The existence of an accretion disk in M101 ULX-1 is also supported by the 
observed spectral state changes, which resemble those for Galactic black-hole 
binaries”"' that are believed to reflect changes in the properties of their accretion 
disks'®. During its outbursts, M 101 ULX-1 exhibits an X-ray spectrum*” that can 
be classified as a thermal dominant state (albeit with exceptionally low disk tem- 
peratures), a well-defined spectral state that corresponds to a standard thin accre- 
tion disk at about 10% of its Eddington luminosity. Quantitative studies” show 
that when the luminosity exceeds 30% of the Eddington limit, the emission changes 
such that the X-ray spectrum includes a steep power-law with a significant hard 
component above 2 keV. The presence of such a hard component is not seen in the 
X-ray spectra of M 101 ULX-1. Given its bolometric luminosity of 3 X 10°’ ergs” 
in the thermal dominant state at less than 30% of its Eddington limit, we infer that 
the black-hole mass is above 80M. If this is true, the inferred black-hole mass of 
M101 ULX-1 may challenge the expectations of current black-hole formation 
theories. The most massive black holes that can be produced for solar metallicity 
are about 15Mo, and about 20M (25Mo, 30Mo) for X0.6 (X0.4, X0.3) solar 
metallicity owing to reduced stellar winds and hence reduced mass loss in the final 
stages before stellar collapse’. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | M 101 ULX-1 as observed in the optical region. 
Left, M 101 ULX-1 is located on a spiral arm of the face-on grand-design spiral 
galaxy M 101, as indicated by the arrow. The colour image of M 101 is 
composed of GALEX NUV, SDSS g, and 2MASS J images. Right, ULX-1 is 
identified as a blue object with V = 23.5 mag at the centre of the 1” circle on the 
HST image. The colour image is composed of ACS/WFC F435W, F555W and 
F814W images. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Physical properties of the Wolf-Rayet secondary _in the Gemini/GMOS spectrum. We have computed synthetic spectra for a 


from spectral line modelling. Distributions of computed 4” as a function group of 5,000 real stars from the evolution tracks (as shown by the thick stripes 
of stellar masses (a), stellar mass loss rate (b), stellar radii (c) and terminal in the mass plot and the radius plot) and for another group of ‘fake’ stars with 
velocity (d). Here 4 2 = DEW — EW,)” computes the difference between continuous distributions in mass, radius and luminosity. The best model is 


observed and synthetic equivalent widths EW for six broad helium lines present _ labelled by a filled pentagon in all panels. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Properties of the Wolf-Rayet/black-hole binary (short dashed), the capture radius for the black hole when using the terminal 
for different black-hole masses. Shown are the binary separation (solid line), velocity (dash-dotted) or when using a simplified velocity law 
the Roche lobe sizes for the Wolf-Rayet star (dotted) and for the black hole V(r) = Vao(1 — R«/r) (long dashed). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | The black-hole accretion rate for different must exceed 13M. (8M.q) using the terminal velocity (the velocity law) for a 


black-hole masses. The accretion rates are computed adopting the terminal Kerr black hole (7 = 0.42), and exceed 46M 5 (28M) for a Schwarzschild 
velocity (dotted) and a simplified velocity law v(r) = v..(1 — R+/r) (solid). To black hole (7 = 0.06). The two horizontal dotted lines indicate the accretion 
power the observed average luminosity of 3 X 10°* ergs ', the black-hole mass _rates required for 7 = 0.06 and 1 = 0.42, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Disk temperature structures for M 101 ULX-1. temperature at the outer edge for different black-hole mass in M 101 ULX-1. 
a, The disk temperature profiles for M 101 ULX-1 (for P = 8.24 days, The horizontal line indicates the temperature required for the helium partial 
M+ = 19Mo, R+ = 10.7Ro, M. = 10Mo@ or 100Ma) and NGC300 X-1 ionization zone. 


(for P = 32.4h Ms = 26Mo, Rx =7.2Ro, M. = 16.9Mo; ref 22). b, The disk 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Gemini/GMOS spectroscopic observations of M101 ULX-1 


OBSDATE MJD exposure bary. velocity 
(second) (km/s) (km) 


2010-02-15 —55242.58343 3200 7.4 212 
2010-02-16 = 55243.50615 3200 7.3 236 
2010-03-16 = 55271.54390 3200 0.1 301 
2010-03-17 = 55272.54564 3200 -0.2 = 

2010-04-17 = 55303.47547 4800 -7.7 326 
2010-05-13 — 55329.33126 6400 -12.2 302 
2010-05-14 —55330.39682 6400 -12.4 256 
2010-05-15 —55331.37803 6400 -12.5 227 
2010-05-18 — 55334.41410 9600 -13.0 244 
2010-05-19 —55335.42391 9600 -13.1 305 


The columns are: (1) observation date, (2) modified Julian date, (3) exposure time in seconds, (4) barycentric correction computed with rvsao, and (5) the corrected radial velocity as measured with Hei 4,686 A, 
with an error of 15kms_! as mainly from the uncertainties in the wavelength calibration. 
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Line 


ID 


Hell 4686 

Hel 5876 

Hel 6679 

Hell 5411 

Hel 4922 

Hel 4471 
H, 


[OITI]| 4960 
[NIT] 6548 
[NIT] 6583 
[SIT] 6716 
[SII] 6731 


FWHM 
(A) 


19.3 
19.0 
18.8 
20.5 
13.4 
12.1 
3.6 
4.5 
4.7 
4.4 
3.8 
4.7 
4.0 
4.6 


E.W. 
(A) 


21.83 + 0.20 
34.78 + 0.29 
25.74 + 0.37 
5.46 + 0.13 
5.80 + 0.64 
3.86 + 0.65 
1.35 + 0.22 
7.51 + 0.06 
26.54 + 0.46 
23.70 + 0.49 
3.85 + 0.39 
16.66 + 0.08 
4.58 + 0.07 
3.81 + 0.06 


Lum. 
10“erg/s 


18 
4.0 
3.1 


model 


(A) 


21.75 
34.21 
26.56 
6.10 
3.91 
5.18 


The columnsare: (1) emission line ID, (2) FWHMas obtained from Gaussian fit, which equals 2.35<, (3) equivalent width, (4) line luminosity in units of 10°4 ergs” !, and (5) equivalent width from the best Wolf-Rayet 


synthetic model. 
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Potential for spin-based information processing in a 
thin-film molecular semiconductor 


Marc Warner’, Salahud Din?, Igor S. Tupitsyn®, Gavin W. Morley't, A. Marshall Stoneham't, Jules A. Gardener't, Zhenlin Wu’, 
Andrew J. Fisher!, Sandrine Heutz’, Christopher W. M. Kay* & Gabriel Aeppli! 


Organic semiconductors are studied intensively for applications in 
electronics and optics’, and even spin-based information technology, 
or spintronics”. Fundamental quantities in spintronics are the popu- 
lation relaxation time (T) and the phase memory time (T>): T; 
measures the lifetime of a classical bit, in this case embodied by a 
spin oriented either parallel or antiparallel to an external magnetic 
field, and T, measures the corresponding lifetime of a quantum bit, 
encoded in the phase of the quantum state. Here we establish that 
these times are surprisingly long for a common, low-cost and chem- 
ically modifiable organic semiconductor, the blue pigment copper 
phthalocyanine’, in easily processed thin-film form of the type used 
for device fabrication. At 5 K, a temperature reachable using inex- 
pensive closed-cycle refrigerators, T, and T> are respectively 59 ms 
and 2.6 1s, and at 80 K, which is just above the boiling point of liquid 
nitrogen, they are respectively 10 1s and 1 1s, demonstrating that 
the performance of thin-film copper phthalocyanine is superior to 
that of single-molecule magnets over the same temperature range’. 
T, is more than two orders of magnitude greater than the duration 
of the spin manipulation pulses, which suggests that copper phtha- 
locyanine holds promise for quantum information processing, and 
the long T, indicates possibilities for medium-term storage of clas- 
sical bits in all-organic devices on plastic substrates. 

The drive to develop spintronics, through precise control and read-out 
of electron spins, has provided impetus for both fundamental discov- 
eries and practical devices. Whereas initial studies mainly considered 
solid-state inorganic materials, recent work has focused on more exotic 
species, in particular single-molecule magnets* *. These tend to be large, 
complex molecules possessing many electron spins and magnetic nuclei 
that induce decoherence. Thus, the longest decoherence times are mea- 
sured at ultralow temperatures with the single-molecule magnets iso- 
lated from each other by dilution into either diamagnetic isomorphous 
host crystals or in frozen solution*’. The latter approach has also been 
used for other molecular materials, such as N@Cg (atomic nitrogen 
inside a 60-atom carbon cage; ref. 10), that have intrinsically long deco- 
herence times at ambient temperatures. 

However, when considering compatibility with current thin-film- 
based plastic electronic and optoelectronic technologies, and reliability 
of manufacturing and usage, the potential of simpler molecules, such 
as copper phthalocyanine (CuPc; Fig. 1a), that can be produced on an 
industrial scale and readily processed in thin films both for solar energy” 
and molecular electronics" should be explored. Moreover, spin-bearing 
organic molecules often have low spin-orbit coupling, possess a large 
Hilbert space with many non-degenerate transitions, and can be cus- 
tomized by chemical modification. These positive attributes have led to 
newer research assessing the potential of macrocycle materials for both 
spintronics and quantum information processing”®*. Here we demon- 
strate that the decoherence times of CuPc are comparable or superior 
to those of the best molecular systems and can be maintained even ina 


device-like film configuration on a readily available plastic substrate, 
Kapton. We achieve this through organic-molecular-beam deposition, 
co-depositing CuPc with the structurally isomorphous but diamag- 
netic free base phthalocyanine (H2Pc), allowing the spin-carrying 
CuPc molecules to be spatially separated while still adopting a well- 
defined crystal «-phase’”. Co-deposition reduces spin-spin interac- 
tions and therefore decreases the decoherence rates in the ensemble, 
the measurement of which is always performed as the first test of utility 
for quantum information processing**’*’”. To constrain the orienta- 
tion of the CuPc molecules, and thereby reduce the spectral variation 
due to the powder averaging of the anisotropic CuPc g factor (g), we 
deposited the 400-nm-thick CuPc:H>Pc films onto a layer of perylene- 
3,4,9,20-tetracarboxylic dianhydride. This forces the CuPc and H,Pc 
molecules to lie nearly flat on the Kapton’, with the normal to the 
molecular plane almost perpendicular to the surface (Fig. 1b). 

Figure 1c shows the echo-detected field sweeps (EDFSs) of CuPc thin 
films for different copper spin concentrations. The EDFS is a measure- 
ment of the Hahn echo as a function of applied magnetic field’’. The 
broadening of spectral features at higher CuPc concentrations results 
from the increased electronic dipolar interaction. The peak at approxi- 
mately 325 mT is due to radicals in the Kapton film and oxygen- 
centred radicals in H>Pc (ref. 20). 

Figure 1dis a schematic of the energy levels that give rise to the EDFS 
spectra for a single molecular orientation, with the normal to the molecu- 
lar plane parallel to the applied field, as in our measurements. These are 
simulated in EASYSPIN”' using the Hamiltonian H = guipBS + ) IAS 
(see Methods for details), the two terms of which respectively represent 
the Zeeman energy for the electrons within the external field B (ip, 
Bohr magneton) and the sum of the various hyperfine interactions”. 
Copper(11) complexes have been studied extensively: for CuPc the 
electronic spin is S = 1/2 and for both naturally occurring copper iso- 
topes (Cu and ©°Cu) the nuclear spin is = 3/2. The hyperfine coupling 
of *Cu is defined by the diagonal matrix A with A,, = A,, = —83 MHz 
and A,, = —648 MHz in the molecular frame’? (these values scale for 
°°Cu according to the ratio between gyromagnetic ratios). The predom- 
inant (>99%) naturally occurring nitrogen isotope (‘4N) has I= 1 and 
the four nearest-neighbour nitrogens have a hyperfine coupling to 
the d? Cu** of A, = 57 MHz and Ayy = Azz = 45 MHz (ref. 23). The 
red arrows in Fig. 1d indicate the allowed transitions, which, as indi- 
cated in the first magnified view, cluster into four groups (owing to 
the interaction with the spin-3/2 copper nuclei) of nine transitions 
(owing to the four identical spin-1 nitrogen nuclei). The second mag- 
nified view shows the expected intensity variation of the transitions 
(1:4:10:16:19:16:10:4:1). 

The decoherence time, T>, is the time over which a quantum bit, or 
qubit, can reliably store quantum information”, and is obtained by incre- 
mentally increasing T, the time difference between n/2- and 1-pulses, in 
the Hahn echo sequence (Fig. 2b, inset) and measuring the decay of the 
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Figure 1 | Copper phthalocyanine films. a, Copper phthalocyanine molecule, 
containing copper (red), nitrogen (blue), carbon (grey) and hydrogen (yellow) 
atoms. b, Schematic representation of the dilute film, with dispersed electron 
spins depicted as arrows. For clarity, only a single molecular layer is shown; 
films used in experiments are 400 nm, or approximately 1,200 layers, thick. 
c, EDFSs collected at 5 K for different copper concentrations. d, Energy level 
structure of the spin Hamiltonian for a single CuPc molecule oriented 
perpendicular to the magnetic field, with two magnified views showing the 
copper hyperfine coupling and the nitrogen hyperfine coupling, respectively. 


integrated echo’. Figure 2a shows the echo decay for varying concen- 
trations of CuPc. The oscillations at early times in the 0.1% CuPc signal 
are electron spin-echo envelope modulation oscillations caused by coup- 
ling to nitrogen nuclear spins’’. The inset in Fig. 2a shows a comparison 
of two EDFSs performed at t = 0.4 and 2.3 ils, respectively, confirming 
that the echo at long times is from CuPc and not from another spin- 
carrying defect. 
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Because the samples are randomly spin-diluted, the local environ- 
ments of each spin will differ, leading to a distribution of decoherence 
times, with no single characteristic T, or T, for a particular concen- 
tration. To extract meaningful times we fit the echo decay with (a + 
Jsin(cot + d))exp(—t/T>) and plot the decay constant as a function of 
concentration (Fig. 2b). The fit is chosen to allow the extraction of the 
underlying T>, the constant that characterizes the exponentially decay- 
ing envelope, in the presence of the sinusoidal electron spin-echo 
envelope modulation oscillations. The dilute limit provides a measure 
of the intrinsic T, of isolated Cu spins for the a-phase samples grown 
according to this method; different crystal structures can yield differ- 
ent decoherence times because the distances from the copper atoms to 
electron and nuclear spins that cause relaxation are modified. 

Decoherence in electron spin-echo experiments manifests itself through 
dephasing. For convenience, we introduce a dimensionless decoher- 
ence rate, y = 2h/TAg, that is inversely proportional to the number of 
easily visible coherent oscillations’; 4g/h = Wgppg = 9.71 GHz is the 
energy gap between the Cu** $= 1/2 qubit states. At very low con- 
centrations, c, of CuPc in H2Pc, decoherence arises mainly from the 
local nuclear spins whose motion dephases the dynamics of the elec- 
tron spins via the hyperfine interaction. At large concentrations, 
dephasing is dominated by the pairwise dipolar flip-flop processes 
between the electronic Cu”* spins. For more details, see Methods. 

From the fine structure of echo lines in Fig. 1c in the low-c limit, we 
see that the peaks, corresponding to the four nearest-neighbour nitro- 
gens, strongly overlap. This means that the nuclear spin polarization 
diffusion is not confined to an individual nitrogen peak and can ‘scan’ 
through the entire multiplet of the nitrogen nuclear spin states coupled 
to the electronic spin of copper (that is, through any one of the four 
multiplets in the upper left inset in Fig. 1d). For the nuclear spin bath’, 
Vn = 2(Ep/Ao)’, where E, is the half-width of the above-mentioned 
multiplet (the limit E, < 4g is assumed). Knowing the hyperfine cou- 
plings and positions of all the nuclear spins in CuPc (ref. 12), we can 
compute E,, and, correspondingly, the nuclear-induced contribution, 
2h/yrAqQ, to the total T, of the electronic spin. This contribution is 
represented in Fig. 2b by the green dashed line. The calculated value of 
E, (~1.25 mK < AQ) and the value extracted from Fig. 1c at c = 0.1% 
agree with each other, and the dominant contribution comes from the 
four nearest-neighbour nitrogens. Our calculations yield a nuclear- 
induced dephasing time of 2.2 ls, which is close to the value, T, = 2.6 ps, 
that is observed at c = 0.1%. At larger concentrations, the dipolar inter- 
Cu** processes start to contribute. For c< 10%, the electronic spin 
system is in the dilute limit and the electronic dipolar contribution, Eq, 
to the echo line half-width is also very small compared with the gap 4g. 
This allows us to write the electronic decoherence rate, jg, in the same 
form as the nuclear rate, but with E,, replaced by Eq. To calculate Eg, we 
place CuPc molecules on random sites of a 50-nm-diameter crystalline 
granule to achieve the desired concentration, and fill the remaining 
sites with H2Pc molecules (Methods). Then, after configurational aver- 
aging over the CuPc positions, we obtain the electronic pairwise- 
induced contribution to the total T, (Fig. 2b, blue dashed line). The 
solid red curve shows the total theoretical value, T> = 2h/AQ(Yn + Ya); 
which we compare with the experimental measurements (blue circles). 

To establish experimentally the magnetic field dependence of T>, we 
used only diluted CuPc powders, because the smaller resonant cavity of 
a Q-band spectrometer is not amenable to stacking films. The inset in 
Fig. 2b demonstrates that in the more dilute «-phase CuPc powders, T;, 
is weakly dependent on field, at least up to 1 T. 

A lower bound on the population relaxation time, T,, was measured 
with an inversion recovery sequence (Fig. 2d, inset) in which t was 
varied and the integrated echo intensity was monitored”. Although 
this measurement does not strictly include only T, effects—there are 
additional contributions to the echo decay from spectral diffusion—it 
does reflect the real lifetime of the classical state of the qubit. 

Once again, the distribution of environments leads to a signal con- 
sisting of a superposition of many exponential decays, with no single 
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Figure 2 | Concentration dependence of decoherence and relaxation times. 
a, Echo decay with time difference between m/2- and n-pulses for different CuPc 
concentrations, with fits (see text for details), recorded at 5 K with a 311.5-mT 
magnetic field. Inset, EDFSs at short and long times showing that the signal is 
from the CuPc molecules, normalized to the Kapton peak. The differences in 
shape of the two EDFS spectra indicate a slight field dependence of the 
relaxation rate. b, Experimental T, times, extracted from fits, plotted together 
with theoretical ones as a function of concentration. Lower inset, Hahn echo 
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Figure 3 | Temperature dependence of decoherence and relaxation times. 
T, and T> versus temperature for 0.1% CuPc:HPc film measured in a 311.5-mT 
magnetic field, and other common spin qubit systems. It should be noted that 
the data in this comparison were not all collected at the same magnetic field, but 
represent the best available comparison from the literature. Data are from ref. 4 
(NiCrz), ref. 5 (Feg), ref. 9 (optimized NiCr), ref. 10 (N@Cgpo in CS3), ref. 13 
(8Si:P), ref. 14 (Si:Bi), ref. 15 (nitrogen-vacancy (NV) centre), ref. 16 
(nitrogen-vacancy centre in °C) and ref. 17 (defect in SiC). Lines between 
points are plotted as guides to the eye, except for that for the T, of CuPc:HPc, 
which was fitted as described in the text. 
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pulse sequence. Upper inset, respective T> values of (CuPc),(H2Pc),—» powders 
at 0.273 and 1.08 T, demonstrating the minor field dependence between these 
values; p is a nominal composition derived from the ratio of starting materials. 
c, Fitted decays (see text for details) of the Hahn echo as part of an inversion 
recovery sequence recorded at 5 K for different CuPc concentrations. d, T; 
values extracted from c (symbols), with fit (line; see text for details). Inset, 
inversion recovery pulse sequence. 


characteristic decay constant (Fig. 2c). However, by fitting to a single 
exponential, we can extract a limiting case (for stretched-exponential 
fits see Extended Data Figs 1, 2 and 3). The fits are imperfect at short 
times and high concentrations, but improve with dilution, because the 
probability of the molecules experiencing a similar, isolated, envir- 
onment increases. The characteristic times derived from the fits at 
T = 5 Kare plotted in Fig. 2d, and are approximately proportional to 
1/c’. Inspection of the decay curves and the corresponding fits shows 
that these are the shortest times in a distribution of relaxation times; 
there are also longer times, which become more obvious for higher 
concentrations. This is expected for the depolarization associated with 
the non-secular (and, hence, non-magnetization-conserving) part of 
the dipole-dipole interaction”, for which the characteristic matrix 
elements scale as r * and, hence, as c; the relaxation rate in second- 
order perturbation theory is therefore proportional to c’. 

To establish whether our films might be useful at or above the boiling 
point of liquid nitrogen, we measured the temperature dependences of 
T, and T>. Figure 3 shows these for a 0.1% CuPc film. Experiments, 
such as ours, that look at the longest decay times naturally select sub- 
populations of isolated spins. As the temperature is raised, the echo 
decay becomes closer in character to a mono-exponential decay, indi- 
cating—as expected—that differences between spin environments are 
being averaged away. 

In Fig. 3, we also include T> (and, where available, T;) results for a 
selection of comparable spin qubit candidates in the sense that they use 
the same control mechanism. Over the easily accessed 5-80 K temper- 
ature range, the CuPc:H,Pc films are superior to all other molecular 
options, with the exception of N@Cgo solvated in CS, (which makes it 
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Figure 4 | Controlling a single qubit. a, Rabi oscillations of a 0.1% CuPc:H»Pc 
film recorded at 5 K and 330.5 mT for different microwave powers. b, Fast 
Fourier transform (FFT) of the Rabi oscillations. c, Rabi frequency (symbols) is 
proportional (line; see text for details) to the microwave field strength, which 
scales with the square root of the power. 


unsuitable for incorporation into devices). Indeed, sufficiently isolated 
CuPc molecules have decoherence times of approximately 1 |1s, even at 
80 K, which makes the molecular thin film superior to silicon doped 
even with the favourable heavy group V element bismuth at tempera- 
tures above 30 K (ref. 14). The nitrogen-vacancy centres in diamond 
have longer relaxation times up to room temperature, but are much 
more challenging to introduce into the appropriate host in a controlled 
way. Furthermore, the difference between the T, and the long T; of the 
CuPc films demonstrates the potential for optimization, because T; 
provides an upper bound on T). 

To quantify the T, relaxation mechanisms, we fitted the temper- 
ature dependence to the form 1/T, = a + b/(exp(— 4/T) - 1), implying 
two processes: a temperature-independent spin-spin interaction, where 
a=17.8s ',andan Orbach process”’. The energy scale of the Orbach 
process, A, is specified to be 69 K in accordance with literature values 
for optical phonon excitations in the system”®, and b is then found to be 
2.6 X 10*s *. The phonon density of states relevant for decoherence in 
the weakly bonded stacks of rigid molecules is not expected to be 
Debye-like; instead, it will be dominated by optical modes associated 
with motion of the copper atoms relative to their aromatic hosting 
rings. This fit corroborates the concentration dependence in Fig. 2, because 
both suggest that T; is largely determined by spin-spin interactions at 
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5K. The fit could be refined with additional terms”, but the effects of 
other processes are not sufficiently distinguished by the data to allow 
conclusive identification. 

Rabi oscillations, that is, the coherent driving of electrons between 
the two Zeeman-split energy levels, exemplify the ability to manipulate 
spins both for spintronics and quantum information processing. In 
Fig. 4a, we show how Rabi oscillations depend on microwave power. 
The capacity to rotate the qubits arbitrarily to any point on the Bloch 
sphere is one of the two main requirements for creating universal quan- 
tum gates, the other being the ability to entangle qubits. Figure 4c 
shows that the frequencies of the oscillations, found by Fourier trans- 
forming the signal (Fig. 4b), scale linearly with microwave amplitude, 
which in turn scales with the square root of the power’®. The decay of 
the Rabi oscillations is determined by T>*, which includes both homo- 
geneous and inhomogeneous broadening processes’”, and accordingly 
includes additional dephasing due to the inhomogeneous magnetic 
field that each spin encounters. It is therefore shorter than T>; in this 
case, T>* = 0.4 Us at 5K. 

Through further sample optimization, it is likely that the decoher- 
ence and relaxation times could be extended. Indeed, our theoretical 
studies suggest that nitrogen-isotope enrichment is preferable to deu- 
teration here. However, the values of T, and T> that we measure are 
already greater than those for single-molecule magnets, which require 
non-trivial synthesis. For example, T, was found to be ~1 ils in opti- 
mized Cr7Ni at 5 K (ref. 9), even with the additional complication of 
deuteration of both molecule and solvent. In addition, the thin-film 
samples described here are in a form suitable for device processing", 
can be prepared bya range of deposition techniques’*”’, have the added 
advantage of being structurally flexible, and are both chemically and 
thermally robust. The further freedoms to dilute with non-magnetic 
analogues, to use different chemical motifs to control non-magnetic 
properties”, to tune magnetic interactions with minor structural 
alterations”””’, to excite at optical frequencies’ and to inject spins into 
CuPc with high efficiency*® make these systems attractive alternatives 
even to conventional inorganic semiconductors, for which exceptional 
care must be taken to produce truly random mixtures of magnetic and 
non-magnetic atoms. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


To prepare the films, we first grew a 20-nm layer of perylene-3,4,9,20-tetracar- 
boxylic dianhydride on flexible, 25-\m-thick Kapton substrates at 0.2As ! by 
organic-molecular-beam deposition in a Kurt J. Lesker SPECTROS system with a 
base pressure of around 5 X 10’ mbar. On this layer, and without breaking vacuum, 
400 nm of CuPc:H,Pc was grown by co-deposition of CuPc and H2Pc from two 
individual Knudsen cells. The concentration, c, of the films is expressed as the 
percentage of CuPc relative to H2Pc by mass; the ratio, r, of numbers of mole- 
cules—which is useful for calculating distances between spins—is then the product 
of the concentration and the ratio of H2Pc mass to CuPc mass, or 0.893c. All 
chemicals were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich and purified using two cycles of 
gradient sublimation. 

Films of 0.1% CuPc of area ~9 cm”, 1% CuPc of area ~7 cm”, 5% CuPc of area 
~6cm* and 10% CuPc of area ~5 cm” were sliced and packed into Suprasil EPR 
tubes. Each tube was aligned with the magnetic field by orienting the sample to 
maximize the EDFS width, and the X-band (9-GHz) microwave response was 
measured using a Bruker Elexsys E580 pulsed EPR spectrometer with a Bruker 
ER 4118X-MD5 dielectric ring resonator. Pulsed Q-band (34-GHz) measurements 
were performed on the same spectrometer using the 580U-FTQ accessory and an 
EN 5107D2 Q-band resonator (both from Bruker). The temperature was controlled 
using an Oxford Instruments CF935 cryostat, allowing studies in the range 4-300 K. 
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METHODS 


Experimental methods. To prepare the films, a 20-nm layer of perylene-3,4,9,20- 
tetracarboxylic dianhydride was grown on flexible, 25-jym-thick Kapton substrates 
at0.2As! by organic-molecular-beam deposition in a Kurt J. Lesker SPECTROS 
system with a base pressure of around 5 X 10” ’ mbar. On this, and without break- 
ing vacuum, 400 nm of CuPc:H3Pc was grown by co-deposition from two individual 
Knudsen cells. The total rate of deposition onto the substrate was maintained at 
1 As7', and the individual rates of CuPc and H2Pc deposition adjusted depending 
on the desired stoichiometry of the films. The rates were controlled with quartz 
crystal monitors placed at the sources and at the substrate. The concentration of 
the films is expressed as the percentage of CuPc relative to H,Pc by mass. All 
chemicals were purchased from Sigma-Aldrich and purified using two cycles of 
gradient sublimation. 

Films of 0.1% CuPc of area ~9 cm?, 1% CuPc of area ~7 cm?, 5% CuPc of area 
~6cm’ and 10% CuPc of area ~5 cm? were sliced and packed into Suprasil EPR 
tubes. Each tube was aligned to the magnetic field by orienting the sample to 
maximize the EDFS width. Powders were prepared as follows. First, 3 ml of con- 
centrated H,SO, (98%) and 15 ml of IPA were cooled for 10 min in ice water. Then 
0.3 g of CuPc or H2Pc (Sigma-Aldrich; purity, 97%) was dissolved in the acid at a 
concentration of 18 X 10° mol dm ° while stirring continuously. The acid paste 
was then put drop by drop into the IPA with continuous agitation. The mixture 
was filtered and washed in distilled water and acetone, and then the precipitate was 
left to dry on the filter paper for 30 min. The precipitate was finally allowed to dry 
completely in a desiccator overnight. The yield was estimated to be 50%. 

Pulsed X-band (9-GHz) measurements were made with a Bruker Elexsys E580 
pulsed EPR spectrometer with a Bruker dielectric ring resonator ER 4118X-MD5. 
A pulse of 40 ns and a 1/2-pulse of 20 ns were used. Pulsed Q-band (34-GHz) 
measurements were performed on the same spectrometer using the 5830U-FTQ 
accessory and a EN 5107D2 Q-Band resonator (both from Bruker). 

In the Rabi pulse sequence, when the attenuation of the microwaves was chan- 

ged, the detection sequence power was corrected by adjusting the pulse lengths 
appropriately. The microwave frequency was approximately 9.71 GHz, and the 
pulse power is specified by the manufacturer to be 0.3 kW at the attenuation used. 
The temperature was controlled using a CF935 Cryostat, allowing studies in the 
range 4-300 K. 
Theoretical methods. The Cu’* ion in the C3.H;.NgCu molecule has electronic 
spin S = 1/2 and nuclear spin I“" = 3/2. The nitrogens (*N), hydrogens ('H) and 
carbons ('*C) (the naturally occurring isotopes) are characterized by the nuclear 
spins IN = 1, = 1/2 and IC = 0, respectively. The samples used in the experi- 
ments are 400-nm thin films of ~50-nm, nearly spherical CuPc:H,Pc granules. 
The H2Pc molecule has the same nuclear spins but lacks the Cu atom at the centre 
and is thus nonmagnetic. The CuPc:H2Pc granules have the a-phase brick-stack 
lattice structure with the lattice constants a = 12.9 A, b= 3.77A andc=12.24A 
and angles « = 96.22°, 6 = 90.62° and y = 90.32° (ref. 12). 

The Hamiltonian, describing an ensemble of CuPc molecules in external mag- 
netic field B, reads as 


H=— [Lg > > 8B, S,,+ > >, 
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where Greek letters indicate space indices, n enumerates nuclear species, and i and 
j indicate electronic spins. The first and third terms describe the anisotropic 
electronic Zeeman (B’ is the total field acting on the ith electronic spin) and 
dipole-dipole interactions between the Cu’* electronic spins in the sample. The 
second term includes (omitting the electronic spin index) the hyperfine interaction 
between the electronic and nuclear spins of Cu ( ae the hyperfine interactions 
between the electronic spin of copper and the nuclear spins of the four nearest- 
neighbour nitrogens in one molecule (AN,,,,); and the dipole-dipole interactions 
between the copper electronic spin and all the nuclear spins, both in the local 
molecule and in the rest of sample (A”,,). There are other terms in the Hami- 
Itonian, describing internuclear interactions, nuclear quadrupolar terms and so on, 
but their effects are negligibly small (see below). The components of the aniso- 
tropic g factor and the strengths of the hyperfine interactions in CuPc are known”: 
& = 2.1577, & = gy = 2.039; AW, = —648 MHz, AW, = Ay = —83 MHz; 
AN. = 57 MHz, Ay = AN. = 45 MHz. The positions of all ens within CuPc 
are also known”. The hybridization between the electronic orbitals of the copper 
ion and ligands decreases the effective value of the copper’s electronic spin in CuPc. 
This effect is described by the covalency parameter, «7, and in CuPc it varies 
between 0.72 and 0.77 (ref. 23). In our calculations, we use « = 0.74. 
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Decoherence. Because Cu’* has S = 1/2, the spin-phonon channel of decoher- 
ence is absent and two relevant decoherence mechanisms here are related to 
dephasing of the electronic spin dynamics due to interactions with the nuclear 
and electronic spin baths (precession of local nuclear spins around the changing 
directions of the local field, created by the electronic spin, and flip-flop transitions 
in pairs of the dipole-coupled electronic spins). The essential parameter is a 
dimensionless decoherence rate, , which is inversely proportional to the number 
of coherent oscillations before decoherence sets in and is related to the decoher- 
ence time by T> = 2h/yAq, where AQ is the energy gap between the electronic spin 
states. Details on the corresponding mechanisms with application to quantum 
nanomagnets can be found in refs 5, 31, 32. 

Nuclear spin bath. The half-width, E,, of the Gaussian multiplet of nuclear spin 
states coupled to the electronic spin of Cu’* is given by 


(oP hk +) 
a eee aoe 
k 

where «|; are the differences between the energies of interaction of the electronic 
spin and the kth nuclear spin when the electronic spin is in the two different 
(qubit) states****. They depend on positions of nuclear spins and hyperfine cou- 
plings. With this information, E, can be calculated for any value of the external 
magnetic field or, equivalently, for any value of the gap 4g = ppp. For a CuPc 
molecule with naturally occurring isotopes at 4g=9.71GHz, we obtain 
E, ~ 1.25 mK, with the dominant contribution from the four nearest-neighbour 
nitrogens. The calculated E, and the experimentally measured half-width of the 
echo line at c = 0.1% (extracted from Fig. 1c) agree with each other. This corres- 
pondence indicates that the calculation captures the essential physics, and thus 
justifies neglecting other terms (internuclear and so on) in the Hamiltonian (equa- 
tion (1)). In the limit E,, < Ag, the nuclear dimensionless decoherence rate, ),, can 
be obtained perturbatively**, yielding 7, = 2(E,/4q)’. The nuclear-spin-bath- 
induced contribution to the electronic decoherence time, T>, at k3T >> E, is tem- 
perature independent. It is also independent of the CuPc concentration. 
Electronic spin bath. The electronic dipolar contribution, Eg, to the echo line half- 
width increases with the concentration of CuPc molecules, and to calculate it we 
use the Van Vleck method”. The electronic decoherence times in this work were 
measured at 5K < T<80K, which is very large compared with all the other 
parameters. Thus, it is safe to consider the limit of infinite temperatures. In this 
limit, the generalized expression for the Van Vleck second moment with B parallel 
to Zand for an anisotropic g factor is 


where 


322 
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and N,, is the number of CuPc molecules, |7;j| is the distance between two mole- 
cules and the dipolar sum can be calculated numerically for any sample geometry. 
We limit our consideration to one 50-nm granule, varying the number of CuPc 
molecules with concentration and randomly placing them on the lattice. The 
remaining sites of the «-phase lattice are occupied by nonmagnetic H,Pc mole- 
cules. The configurational averaging (that is, averaging over the positions of the 
CuPc molecules) corresponds to sampling a large ensemble of granules. Owing to 
the templating effect, molecules in all the granules are nearly parallel to the Kapton 
film, which makes the orientational averaging unnecessary. In small «-phase 
CuPc:H;Pc granules, the second momentum always remains finite, decreasing 
together with concentration (no long-tail divergences). At concentrations c= 10%, 
the electronic spin system is in the dilute limit, characterized by Ey < Ag. In this 
limit, we can follow the case of the nuclear-spin-bath approach and obtain the 
electronic dimensionless decoherence rate perturbatively in the form yg = 2(Eq/ 
Ag)’. At kgT S Ag, the electronic dipolar-flip-flop-induced contribution to the 
total electronic T> is temperature dependent. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Stretched-exponential T; fits. Inversion recovery 
echoes for varying CuPc concentrations fitted with stretched exponentials. The 
T| decay of each echo magnitude can also be fitted to a stretched exponential, 
Aexp(—x/k)? , which is a form characteristic of the random environment that 
the CuPc molecules experience. In particular, the more isolated molecules will 
show slower relaxation**. However, because the stretched exponential is a 
phenomenological fit, it must be interpreted with care, particularly in cases 
where the underlying distribution of relaxation times is highly non-trivial. This 
is the case in this work, where relaxation times depend strongly on long-range 
dipolar interactions and, therefore, the finite size of the crystallites*. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Decay times of stretched-exponential fits. Decay 
times extracted from the fits in Extended Data Fig. 1 and plotted against CuPc 
concentration. The concentration dependence of T; is not greatly affected by 
the change in fit. This allows the interpretation of the data based on the simpler 


mono-exponential fits (main text). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Power-law exponents of stretched-exponential 
fits. Magnitudes of the power-law exponent, f, in the fits in Extended Data Fig. 
2 plotted against CuPc concentration. In a uniform environment, f = 1 for the 
population of spins. The greater is the deviation from this value, the larger is the 
proportion of long-lived isolated spins relative to the average. 
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Ferroelectrics have recently attracted attention as a candidate class 
of materials for use in photovoltaic devices, and for the coupling of 
light absorption with other functional properties’ ’. In these mate- 
rials, the strong inversion symmetry breaking that is due to spon- 
taneous electric polarization promotes the desirable separation of 
photo-excited carriers and allows voltages higher than the band- 
gap, which may enable efficiencies beyond the maximum possible 
in a conventional p-n junction solar cell”®*"°. Ferroelectric oxides 
are also stable in a wide range of mechanical, chemical and thermal 
conditions and can be fabricated using low-cost methods such as 
sol-gel thin-film deposition and sputtering*’. Recent work**"" has 
shown how a decrease in ferroelectric layer thickness and judi- 
cious engineering of domain structures and ferroelectric—electrode 
interfaces can greatly increase the current harvested from fer- 
roelectric absorber materials, increasing the power conversion 
efficiency from about 10~* to about 0.5 per cent. Further improve- 
ments in photovoltaic efficiency have been inhibited by the wide 
bandgaps (2.7-4 electronvolts) of ferroelectric oxides, which allow 
the use of only 8-20 per cent of the solar spectrum. Here we 
describe a family of single-phase solid oxide solutions made from 
low-cost and non-toxic elements using conventional solid-state 
methods: [KNbO3], — ,[BaNi,/2Nb1/203 — 4], (KBNNO). These oxides 
exhibit both ferroelectricity and a wide variation of direct bandgaps 
in the range 1.1-3.8 electronvolts. In particular, the x= 0.1 com- 
position is polar at room temperature, has a direct bandgap of 
1.39 electronvolts and has a photocurrent density approximately 
50 times larger than that of the classic ferroelectric (Pb,La)(Zr,Ti)O3 
material. The ability of KBNNO to absorb three to six times more 
solar energy than the current ferroelectric materials suggests a route 
to viable ferroelectric semiconductor-based cells for solar energy 
conversion and other applications. 

The wide bandgap of typical ferroelectric perovskites (with ABO, 
composition) is due to the fundamental characteristics of the metal- 
oxygen A-O and B-O bonds. The excitation across the bandgap is 
essentially a charge transfer from the oxygen (O) 2p states at the valence 
band maximum to the transition-metal d states at the conduction band 
minimum. Transition-metal B cations enable the perovskite oxide to 
exhibit ferroelectricity'’*. Owing to a large difference in electronegativity 
between the oxygen and transition-metal atoms, the bandgap is quite 
large (3-5 eV). The lowest known bandgap for a ferroelectric oxide has 
been E, = 2.7 eV, obtained for BiFeO; and the recently fabricated 
LaCoO3-doped Bi,Ti;O}, films®*'*. This made BiFeO3 the subject of a 
number of investigations for photovoltaic applications'*"*. However, 
BiFeO, is capable of absorbing only 20% of the solar spectrum, neces- 
sitating the development of new semiconducting ferroelectric oxides. 
For example, a weakly ferroelectric non-perovskite KBiFe,O; material 
has recently been discovered with a bandgap of 1.6 eV (ref. 15). 

Following the bandgap-engineering strategy explored in a previous 
theoretical study’*'* on Ni-doped PbTiO3, we used two different 
transition-metal cations on the perovskite B-site to create ferroelectric 


perovskites with low bandgaps, with one cation driving ferroelectri- 
city and the other giving an E, in the visible range. We used the classic 
ferroelectric perovskite KNbO3 (KNO) to provide off-centre dis- 
tortions and polarization (P ~ 0.55Cm * at 0K)", and mix it with 
BaNi,/2Nb,/2O3— 5 (BNNO) to introduce a combination of Ni** on 
the B-site and an oxygen vacancy, which can give rise to electronic 
states in the gap of the parent KNO material. Nb-containing ferroelec- 
tric perovskites have been shown to tolerate a high concentration of 
vacancies” so B-site Nb ions should be able to accommodate the Ni’* - 
oxygen vacancy combination. The large sizes of K and Ba cations favour 
solubility and vacancy formation, because Ni*" has a small ionic radius 
and is only stable in perovskites with (small) La* cations on the A-site, 
whereas the larger Ni°* ion is known to be stable in ferroelectric com- 
pounds such as PbNi,/3Nb2/303 (ref. 21). 

The solid solutions [KNbO3], — ,[BaNi,/2Nb1/203 — 5], with compo- 
sitions x = 0.1-0.5 were synthesized by standard solid-state synthesis 
methods. The samples were sintered to 95% density and characterized. 
Synchrotron X-ray diffraction shows (Fig. 1b) the formation of a stable 
perovskite for all solutions, with very small NiO impurity peaks. The 
increase in lattice parameters with BNNO substitution is consistent 
with the presence of the Ni** cation, witha larger ionic radius (0.69 A) 
than Nb’* (0.64 A) or Ni®* (0.60 A). 

To examine the microscopic structure and properties of KBNNO, 
we performed first-principles density functional theory (DFT) calcula- 
tions for the x = 0.33 composition using a 60-atom supercell (Fig. 1c). 
Two of the twelve Nb°” ions are replaced by Ni?*, and four of the 
twelve K ions are replaced by Ba. This substitution will generate an 
oxygen vacancy Vo” adjacent to Niy,’’’ defects (in Kréger-Vink 
notation)” with the local dipole (Ni-Vo) parallel to the overall polari- 
zation P. We obtained two stable KBNNO configurations, with the local 
structure of Ni?*-Vo-Ni** and Ni?*-Vo-Nb°* (Fig. 1c). The calculated 
P values are 0.19Cm 7 and 0.18 Cm ” for the two KBNNO structures, 
mainly owing to the Nb off-centre distortions. The polarization is smaller 
than that of the parent KNO material (P = 0.43 C m ” at 0K in DFT) 
but still substantial. Comparison of lattice parameters for fully oxidized 
(6 = 0) compositions (KBNNO,,) and KBNNO (6 > 0, with oxygen 
vacancies) showed that KBNNO volume is increased compared to 
KNO, in agreement with experimental data, whereas the KBNNO,x 
volume is decreased (Extended Data Table 1). At the synthesis condi- 
tions, DFT + U (where U is the Hubbard on-site repulsion term) free- 
energy calculations” found oxygen vacancies to be thermodynamically 
favoured, indicating that the material is in the KBNNO state. Finally, 
KBNNO samples are not conductive, in contrast to KBNNO,,, for 
which the DFT + U calculations predict a metallic state. Therefore, 
the material we synthesized is indeed KBNNO, with oxygen vacancies. 

For efficient and practical separation of excited carriers, ferroelec- 
trics must be polar at room temperature and higher. Comparison of 
the 0-K, DFT-calculated P values for KNO and x = 0.33 KBNNO 
(0.43Cm ? and about 0.2Cm ’, respectively) shows that BNNO 
substitution decreases polarization. This should reduce the temperature 
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Figure 1 | KBNNO structural properties. a, The solar spectrum and E, values 
for Si, CdTe, BiFeO3 and x = 0.1 KBNNO. b, KBNNO synchrotron X-ray 
diffraction results. The inset shows the (220)p family of reflections. Perovskite 
peaks are marked by tick marks and NiO impurity peaks by arrows. 

¢, (KNbO3)s—(BaNbj/2Nij/20>.75)4 crystal structures used in DFT calculations. 


of the ferroelectric-to-paraelectric and orthorhombic-to-tetragonal 
transitions and make the tetragonal phase preferred for ferroelectric 
KBNNO compositions at room temperature”. X-ray-diffraction data 
for the (220)p (where ‘p’ represents the cubic perovskite sub-cell) peak 
for x = 0-0.5 compositions shows a gradual transition from the ortho- 
rhombic ferroelectric KNO structure to a cubic structure at x = 0.4. 
For x = 0.1, the broad (220)p peak exhibits a shoulder on the side of 
lower 20 (scattering angle); this is consistent with a weakly tetragonal 
ferroelectric phase. Raman spectroscopy (Fig. 1d) shows a resonance 
depth at 200cm™' and a peak at 820cm7' for x < 0.3 compositions; 
these have been identified as signatures of ferroelectricity in KNbO3- 
based solid solutions”*. These features are sharpest for the x = 0.1 com- 
position, which also exhibits peaks in the dielectric constant at around 
450 K and at around 600 K (Extended Data Fig. 1a) and is the focus of 
our further investigation. 

The ferroelectric switching measurements on a 20-|1m-thick x = 0.1 
sample in high vacuum (pressure of 10~’ torr) at 77-170 K showed 
standard ferroelectric hysteresis loops reaching the maximum value of 
about 0.2C m at 170 K (Fig. 2a, Extended Fig. 1b) for an applied field 
of 250kV cm !. We ascribe the increase of measured P with temper- 
ature to the greater speed of domain-wall motion and, therefore, more 
effective switching at higher temperatures. The measured P value is 
therefore the lower limit of the true bulk P. With further increase in 
temperature, increased leakage made poling ineffective. Under ambient 
conditions, poling of the sample produced very thin, elongated loops 
with P reaching only 0.01C m * (Extended Data Fig. 1c, d). In contrast 
to the hysteresis measurements at room temperature (300K), local 
ferroelectric piezoelectric measurements on a thin and electrically 
addressable lamella extracted (see Methods) from an x = 0.1 sample 
(Fig. 2b) showed a strong switching loop characteristic of ferroelectric 
materials, as has been found before for leaky ferroelectrics’*. Taken 
together, the DFT calculations and experimental data unambiguously 
show the presence of strong P in KBNNO for x = 0.1. 
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data for KBNNO x = 0.1-0.4 compositions. For x = 0.3, a depth resonance 
at 200cm ' and a peak near 800 cm indicate a ferroelectric phase”. 


We characterize the light-absorption properties of the KBNNO 
pellets using spectroscopic ellipsometry (Fig. 2c). We find that the 
bandgaps of Ni-containing KBNNO solutions are in the range 1.1- 
2.0 eV; this is much lower than the 3.8-eV bandgap of the KNO mate- 
rial (Fig. 2d). Owing to the smaller bandgap, the samples are green, in 
contrast to KNO, which is white. The bandgap tunability of 2.7 eV is 
150% greater than previously achieved by doping of ferroelectric 
Bi,Ti;0,, or by the doping of the non-ferroelectric perovskite 
Ba(In,/2Taj/2)O3 and is on par with the largest bandgap tunabilities 
observed in oxides (such as E, = 1.4-3.9 eV variation in CdO-CaO 
solid solutions)*”*~*. To our knowledge, the E, = 1.1-3.8 eV variation 
of KBNNO solid solutions is the largest ever observed for a perovskite 
or a ferroelectric material. The bandgaps are direct, as indicated by a 
single slope of the extinction coefficient versus wavelength, and the 
power law of its variation. The absorption coefficient is approximately 
2.5 X 10*cm™' at 885nm, comparable to the absorption coefficient 
of CdTe and GaAs. Inspection of Fig. 2d shows that there is a non- 
monotonic change in E, with BNNO fraction, with an initial steep 
decay for low BNNO fraction and then a slow rise starting from 
x= 0.3. 

To elucidate the origin of the bandgap lowering in the KBNNO solid 
solutions, we examined the electronic structure of KBNNO with first- 
principles methods. The electronic structures of the x = 0.33 KBNNO 
supercells show direct bandgaps of 1.84 eV and 1.49 eV, much smaller 
than the 2.3-eV local density approximation (LDA) + U bandgap of 
KNO (Extended Data Fig. 2). The valence band maximum consists of 
hybridized Ni 3d and O 2p states, while the conduction band min- 
imum is composed of Nb 4d states. The filled Ni 3d gap states in 
KBNNO therefore play a crucial part in lowering the bandgap. 

Photoresponse measurements showed that KBNNO is promising 
for photovoltaic applications. We first examined the dependence of the 
photocurrent response of KBNNO on incident optical wavelength, 
using a monochromatic source tunable from 700 to 900 nm (Fig. 3a). 
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The response starts to rise at about 850 nm (1.46 eV) and peaks at about 
710nm (1.74eV), showing a good match with the solar spectrum. 
Measurements of the open-circuit photovoltage V,, and short-circuit 
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photocurrent J,, found that the photoresponse of KBNNO is controlled 
by the polarization and is much larger than that for the classic ferro- 
electric (Pb,La)(Zr,Ti)O3 and (Na,K)NbO3 materials. The 20-tm-thick 
ceramic sample was first poled at 77 K with a 500 V pulse for 400 s, and 
its response was then measured in the dark and under illumination by a 
halogen lamp delivering about 4 mW cm’ of above-bandgap illumina- 
tion (Fig. 3b). The direction of the photocurrent is reversed after the 
material is poled in the opposite direction; this is a signature of excited 
carrier separation by the bulk of material exhibited by ferroelectrics. 
The measured J,. and V,, are about 40 nA cm” and 3.5 V, respectively. 
The large value of V,, is in line with previous reports of above-bandgap 
photovoltage in ferroelectric materials”. 

We then measured V,, and J,, at room temperature after poling with 
a +80-V pulse for 300 s. We note that, on the basis of the hysteresis- 
loop measurements discussed above, this procedure will pole only a 
small fraction of the sample. We found V,, and J,, of 0.7 mV and about 
0.1 1A cm’ *, respectively. Here too, we found a reversal of photocurrent 
direction on change in the sign of the poling voltage (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). Despite the weak poling at room temperature, the 300-K J,, is 
greater than the 77-K J... This is due to the strong dependence of J,. on 
temperature”. The room-temperature J,, is higher than 8 nA cm ” for 
a50-pum (Pb,La)(Zr,Ti)O3 sample or 25 nA cm * for 0.84-[um (Na,K)NbO3 
samples measured in previous 300-K experiments under ultraviolet 
illumination*’*’. Our 300-K KBNNO results also compare favourably 
to the photoresponse of BiFeO3 reported’ for a 70-j1m sample under 
green-light illumination (J,. = 4 WA cm *, Voc = 35 mV for 10 mW cm 7 
illumination) considering the broad-spectrum illumination and the 
partial poling for our KBNNO sample. 


Figure 3 | Photocurrent measurements for the KBNNO samples. a, The 
current collected between two co-planar 85-j1m? electrodes per watt of total 
incident illumination. The photoresponse starts at the bandgap energy of 1.39 eV 
and saturates at 1.74 eV. b, Ferroelectric photovoltaic effect under short circuit 
(U = 0) conditions for 20-jm-thick x = 0.1 film at 77 K following poling by a 
+500-V pulse applied for 400s and under 4 mW cm ” of above-bandgap 
illumination. Reversal of poling voltage results in the reversal of photocurrent 
direction. The inset shows the photoresponse versus applied bias at 77 K 
obtained by subtracting light current from dark; a large V,. of 3.5 V is observed. 
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Decreased thickness of the ferroelectric layer and optimization of 
the ferroelectric-metal interfaces have been shown to increase the 
photocurrent of wide-bandgap ferroelectric-based solar cells by up 
to six orders of magnitude*®. In particular, 270-nm-thick PZT-based 
cells with a Cu,O cathode buffer layer have been demonstrated to 
reach a tenth of the theoretically possible efficiency (0.57% for the case 
of PZT with E, = 3.5 eV.) The ideal match of the KBNNO bandgap to 
the solar spectrum, its compositional tuning throughout the visible 
range and its photoresponse properties open up the possibility of 
ferroelectric photovoltaic efficiency of >3% in a thin-film device and 
the use of ferroelectric materials as solar absorber layers and carrier 
separators in practical photovoltaics. It is also important for the emer- 
ging field of ferroelectric photovoltaics as the first visible-light-absorbing 
strongly ferroelectric material. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All samples were made by standard solid-state synthesis techniques in the powder 
form, followed by sintering. An integrated focused ion beam and scanning electron 
microscope (FEI, DB235) equipped with a lift-out tool (Omniprobe) was used to 
extract thin-film lamellae from the bulk-synthesized KBNNO pellets for bandgap 
and local ferroelectric piezoelectric switching measurements. Mesoscopic (about 
20 tum thick) samples were prepared by metallization of the polished side of each 
pellet using thermally evaporated layers of Cr (5nm) and Au (100 nm), followed 
by mounting with the pellet’s metallized side face down, thinning and subsequent 
polishing to a root mean squared roughness of around 100 nm. Indium/tin oxide 
thin films (about 50nm) were subsequently deposited onto shadow-masked, 
approximately 20-um-thick KBNNO via pulsed laser deposition at 200°C in 
O>. Bandgaps were measured by spectroscopic ellipsometry using a variable-angle 
spectroscopic ellipsometer equipped with Glan-Taylor polarizers, a rotating com- 
pensator, and deuterium and quartz halogen lamps for spectral coverage (J. A. 
Woollam, Model M2000). Ferroelectric switching within the lamellae was evalu- 
ated from the local piezoresponse using a scanning probe microscope (Asylum 
Research, MFP-3D) and Pt-coated Si probes (Olympus, AC 240TM; nominal 
stiffness constant, about 2N m_'). Ferroelectric polarization hysteresis measure- 
ments were collected at 77-200 K in high vacuum (1077 torr) and at ambient 
pressure using a ferroelectric tester (Radiant LC). Steady-state photocurrent/ 
bias-voltage traces were collected in bulk KBNNO and BTO and in approximately 
20-um-thick films under 120-W tungsten-halogen spectrally broad lamp probe 
illumination and using a fibre-coupled supercontinuum source (NKT Compact), 
under vacuum (10° torr, Lakeshore Cryotronics, TTP4) using a picoammeter 
(Keithley, model 6487). Photocurrent spectra were collected using a tunable- 
wavelength Ti:sapphire laser (M2 SolsTiS) with an incident spot diameter of about 
10mm. First-principles DFT LDA + U calculations were done using norm- 
conserving pseudopotentials and a plane-wave basis set, as implemented in the 
Quantum-Espresso package. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Synthesis and dielectric measurements. All samples were made from stoichi- 
ometric quantities of dried K,CO3, BaCO3, NiO and Nb2O; powders. After mixing 
in a mortar, the powders were ball-milled using yttria-stabilized zirconia planetary 
milling media in ethanol for 2h. The dried powders were calcined on Pt foil in an 
alumina crucible at 900 °C for 12h. Approximately 300 mg aliquots were pressed 
into 0.25-ml pellets in a uniaxial press and isostatically pressed at 80,000 psi 
(pounds per square inch). The pellets were placed on Pt foil in a covered alumina 
crucible, surrounded by sacrificial powder of the same composition to inhibit 
volatilization of potassium, and sintered at temperatures between 1,050 °C and 
1,250°C, depending on the composition. To minimize any absorption of H,O, 
which is a potential issue in the synthesis of KNbOs, at all stages of the synthesis 
samples were kept either at elevated temperature (at least 200 °C) or in a desiccator 
to minimize their exposure to moisture. Powder X-ray-diffraction patterns of the 
samples were collected on a laboratory X-ray diffractometer (Rigaku GiegerFlex 
D/Max-B) using Cu Ka radiation generated at 45 kV and 30 mA and by synchro- 
tron X-ray diffraction (wavelength 0.413473 A) using the Advanced Photon 
Source at Argonne National Laboratory. The dielectric data were collected on 
pellets coated with Ag paint (Heraeus ST1601-14 type) to provide electrical con- 
tacts for the Pt lead wires. The dielectric properties were investigated as functions 
of frequency and temperature using a high-precision impedance-capacitance- 
resistance meter (Hewlett-Packard, model 4284A) and a high-temperature thermal 
chamber. The sample temperature was monitored by an S-type thermocouple 
positioned near the pellet. 

Spectroscopic ellipsometry. Spectroscopic ellipsometry was performed on po- 
lished KBNNO at 300 K in the 247-1,000-nm wavelength range using a variable- 
angle spectroscopic ellipsometer equipped with Glan-Taylor polarizers, a rotating 
compensator, and deuterium and quartz halogen lamps for spectral coverage (J. A. 
Woollam, model M2000). Measurement of the components of linearly polarized 
reflectivity at each selected wavelength were used to obtain the ellipsometric para- 
meters Y and A through the relation 


tan ¥(A)exp(id(A)) = Rp(A)/R5(A) 


where R,(A) and R,(/) are reflection coefficients for light polarization parallel and 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence, respectively. The energy-dependent com- 
plex dielectric function was calculated using Fresnel’s equations. The bandgap was 
calculated using a Tauc plot of (hv) versus hv, where « is the absorption coeffi- 
cient. Measurements were taken at 65°. 

Extraction of thin-film lamellae. An integrated focused ion beam and scanning 
electron microscope (FEI, DB235) equipped with a lift-out tool (Omniprobe) was 
used to extract thin-film lamellae from the bulk-synthesized KBNNO. Briefly, a 
thin layer of carbon by sputtering coating (several tens of nanometres) is first 
deposited to provide protection against subsequent ion-beam irradiation and to 
enhance the imaging contrast. This was followed by deposition of a 500-nm-thick 
platinum film using ion-beam-assisted deposition onto the lift-out area, prevent- 
ing direct ion-beam damage during the process. The lift-out preparation process 
consists of initial cross-sectional milling steps on both sides, a series of thinning 
steps using lower ion-beam currents, a finer-scale cross-sectional cleaning using 
an approximately 100-pA ion-beam current, and ion-beam local deposition of Pt 
to affix the lamella to the lift-out tool. A low beam current (<100 pA) was main- 
tained during the final release of the lamella from the substrate. Using the lift-out 
probe, each harvested lamella was transferred carefully to glass substrates coated 
with layers of fluorine-doped tin oxide (TEC-15, Pilkington) and a top coating of 
30 nm of indium (selected to facilitate wetting of the bottom contact to the lamella) 
deposited via electron-beam evaporation in vacuum. Each lamella is transferred to 
the substrate with the lamella first making contact with the substrate along one 
edge; the free-standing lamella is then pushed down onto the surface. As a final 
step in the transfer of the lamellar thin-film test specimen, Pt is deposited using 
electron-beam-assisted deposition onto the corners of each lamella to anchor it. 
Following this, post-processing steps of ultralow-beam-current surface ion milling 
and subsequent thermal annealing (500°C for 5h, followed by a slow cooling at 
1°Cs_') were carried out in a furnace (Ney Vulcan 3-130) to effectively eliminate 
ion damage. 

Local ferroelectric measurements. The KBNNO pellets were cut to roughly 
250 um with a diamond saw and polished under water to thicknesses of about 
25 um using lapping films (3M) coated with successively finer aluminium oxide 
particles. The final polish was done using a slurry of 0.05-j1m colloidal silica (Ted 
Pella) in an alkaline suspension (pH 9.8). We estimate that the surface roughness 
should be less than 0.1 um. 
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Ferroelectric switching within the lamellae was evaluated from the local piezo- 
response using a scanning probe microscope (Asylum Research MFP-3D) and 
Pt-coated Si probes (AC 240TM, Olympus; nominal stiffness constant, about 
2Nm_'). A triangular waveform (frequency 0.025 Hz, peak-to-peak bias of 10 V) 
was applied to the bottom electrode while a sinusoidal alternating-current probing 
voltage (5 kHz, 0.5 V amplitude) was applied to the cantilever tip to collect the 
variation in the cantilever phase as a function of the bias voltage. The cantilever 
phase signal at the modulation frequency was collected with the aid of a digital 
lock-in amplifier (Stanford Research Systems SR830). 

Ferroelectric hysteresis in mesoscopic (about 20 um thick) KBNNO film sam- 
ples (x = 0.1) was carried out at 77-200 K under 10’ torr and at 300K under 
ambient pressure in a probe station (Lakeshore Desert Cryotronics TTP4) using a 
ferroelectric tester (model LC, Radiant Technologies) and a high-voltage amplifier 
with selected bias voltage sweep rate periods ranging from 10 ms to 10 sand selected 
peak voltages of up to 500 V, and poling using direct-current bias for different 
durations ranging from 5s to 400s. 

Photocurrent and Raman measurements. Electrical contacts were produced on 
KBNNO samples and BaTiO; samples using a shadow mask and Cr/Au layers, and 
on mesoscopic (about 20 tm thick) and polished films using thermally evaporated 
200 um X 200 pm Cr-Au (bottom side) and ITO deposited by pulsed laser deposi- 
tion at 200 °C using shadow masks. The resulting structures on bulk were 85 jim 
X 85 um pads separated by 45-1zm gaps. Steady-state photocurrent/bias-voltage 
traces were collected under a halogen spectrally broad lamp probe illuminator 
(Dolan-Jenner MI-150), and alternately using a broadband supercontinuum laser 
source (NKT Compact) under ambient pressure and vacuum (10° ’ torr, Lake- 
shore Cryotronics Model TTP4) using a picoammeter (Keithley model 6487). 
Photocurrent spectra were collected over the range of 700 nm to 900 nm using a 
wavelength-tunable Ti:sapphire laser (M2 SolsTiS). The laser radiation incident on 
the sample was about 10mm in diameter, resulting in an incident intensity of 
120mW cm ~. The laser spot was directed on the sample and aligned by max- 
imizing the resulting output current. The BaTiO3 photocurrent measurements 
were carried out on (100)-oriented substrate-grade BaTiO; (MTI Corporation). 
Raman scattering was collected at 300 K using the 543.5-nm laser line (Horiba 
Jobin-Yvon). Raman spectra were collected at 300 K under ambient pressure from 
ax = 0.1-0.4 bulk KBNNO sample and from KNbO3. 

Computational modelling. We perform first-principles calculations with a plane- 
wave basis set, as implemented in Quantum-Espresso**. The LDA exchange- 
correlation functional is used for structural relaxations, with a 6X66 
Monkhorst-Pack k-point grid and a 50-Ry plane-wave cut-off. All atoms are 
represented by norm-conserving optimized nonlocal pseudopotentials, generated 
with the OPIUM code (http://opium.sourceforge.net). The electronic contribution 
to the polarization is calculated following the Berry’s phase formalism. 

Because LDA severely underestimates the bandgap, and even falsely predicts 
KBNNO to be metallic, all the electronic structure calculations have been done at 
the level of LDA + U. Although LDA + Uis unable to predict E, with the accuracy 
of the more advanced hybrid functionals or GW* methods, it can still provide a 
good description of the change of E, with respect to the solid-solution cation 
ordering’’. A simplified version of the rotationally invariant formulation of the 
LDA + Umethod is employed in the present work, where U can be determined by 
self-consistent linear-response calculations. Under the conditions of our synthesis, 
LDA + U free-energy calculations” show oxygen vacancies to be thermodyna- 
mically favoured. 

The dependence of bandgap on composition is due to the interplay between 
local bonding and the bandgap in KBNNO, as elucidated by LDA + U calcula- 
tions. There are two possible configurations for the oxygen vacancies in KBNNO, 
Ni-Vo-Ni and Ni-Vo-Nb. Our calculations show that although both Ni-Vo-Ni 
and Ni-Vo-Nb configurations result in a lower bandgap owing to the intro- 
duction of the Ni 3d states, an extra density-of-states peak, contributed by the 
d-orbitals of the six-fold-coordinated Ni, is present in the valence-band maximum 
in Ni-Vo-Nb (see Supplementary Fig. 3). Therefore the E, of the Ni-Vo-Nb 
configuration is lower than that of the Ni- Vo-Ni configuration. This configuration 
is also found to be more energetically favourable by our calculations. At low 
BNNO concentration, the Ni cations are isolated, so the Ni- Vo-Nb arrangement 
is prevalent. As Ni concentration increases, more Ni-Vo-Ni configurations are 
formed and therefore the measured bandgap E, rises. 


32. Giannozzi, P. et al. QUANTUM ESPRESSO: a modular and open-source software 
project for quantum simulations of materials. J. Phys. Condens. Matter 21, 
395502 (2009). 

33. Hybertsen, M.S. & Louie, S.G. Electron correlation in semiconductors and insulators: 
band gaps and quasiparticle energies. Phys. Rev. B 34, 5390-5413 (1986). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Ferroelectric and dielectric data. a, Dielectricdata _ increasing the maximum poling voltage. c, Ferroelectric hysteresis loop 

for x = 0.1-0.4 KBNNO. Two dielectric anomalies (arrows) at about 450K and _ for approximately 20-j1m-thick x = 0.1 KBNNO film at 170-200 K. 

about 600 K are present (solid lines indicate heating; dotted lines indicate d, Ferroelectric hysteresis loop for approximately 20-j»m-thick x = 0.1 KBNNO 
cooling). b, Ferroelectric hysteresis loops at 77 K, showing the effect of film at 300K. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Electronic Structure of KBNNO. Band structures B(—0.5,0,0), D (—0.5, 0, 0.5), E (—0.5, 0.5, 0.5), Z (0, 0, 0.5), C (0, 0.5, 0.5) and 


(top) and orbital-projected density of states (PDOS, bottom) for KBNNO Y (0, 0.5, 0). k is the wavevector. The more stable Ni- Vo-Nb structure provides 
Ni-Vo-Ni and Ni-Vo-Nb solid solutions near the Fermi level. The a smaller bandgap. As Ni concentration rises, Ni-Vo-Ni becomes more 
high-symmetry points in the Brillouin zone are J” (0,0,0) A (—0.5, 0.5, 0), common and the bandgap energy rises. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Switchable bulk photovoltaic effect in KBNNO 
and the dependence of photocurrent on poling. Ferroelectric photovoltaic 
effect for approximately 20-j»m-thick x = 0.1 KBNNO film in ambient 


conditions under 4mW cm_ 


? of above-bandgap illumination following poling 


by an 80-V pulse applied for 300 s (a), a 50-V pulse applied for 300 s (b), a 50-V 
pulse applied for 180s (c), a 50-V pulse applied for 30s (d) and a 50-V pulse 
applied for 10s under 4mW cm * of above-bandgap illumination (e). Black 
denotes collected dark current; blue and red traces indicate photocurrent 
following poling under positive and negative voltages, respectively. 

f, Short-circuit photocurrent I, for different product of duration and 
magnitude of poling voltage. The current is collected through 
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200 ttm X 200 tm ITO and Cr—Au electrodes on the top and bottom of the 
sample, respectively. The height of each error bar is two standard deviations in 
the measured short-circuit current. As the applied voltage and poling time are 
increased, the difference between the photocurrents for the up- and 
down-polarized sample increases and the photocurrent magnitude rises by two 
orders of magnitude until saturation caused by leakage. This indicates that the 
sample is not yet fully poled even for the highest voltage possible in our 
set-up. Therefore, our results are the lower limit for the photocurrent for a fully 
poled material that can be achieved by application of larger electric fields in 
thinner films. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Comparison of structural data from experiment and DFT calculations 


a (A) 
DFT KNbO 3 3.985 
0.33 KBNNO Ni-Vac-Ni 3.986 
0.33 KBNNO Ni-Vac-Nb 3.99 
0.33 KBNNO Ni-O-Ni 3.975 
0.33 KBNNO Ni-O-Nb 3.971 
Experiment KNbO3 4.015 
0.3 KBNNO 4.036 


v (A) 


63.26 
63.35 
63.64 
62.86 
62.59 
64.70 
65.74 
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Pseudo-cubic lattice constant a and volume V values are as obtained computationally by DFT-LDA relaxations and by experimental X-ray diffraction measurements. DFT calculations for KBNNO with vacancies 
correctly reproduce the experimentally observed increase in the cell volume with increased BNNO content. In contrast, fully oxidized KBNNO samples show a decrease in cell volume compared to the parent 


KNbO3 material. This indicates that the experimentally studied material is indeed KBNNO with vacancies. 
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Origin and age of the earliest Martian crust from 


meteorite NWA 7533 
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The ancient cratered terrain of the southern highlands of Mars is 
thought to hold clues to the planet’s early differentiation’”, but until 
now no meteoritic regolith breccias have been recovered from Mars. 
Here we show that the meteorite Northwest Africa (NWA) 7533 
(paired with meteorite NWA 7034?) is a polymict breccia consisting 
of a fine-grained interclast matrix containing clasts of igneous- 
textured rocks and fine-grained clast-laden impact melt rocks. High 
abundances of meteoritic siderophiles (for example nickel and iri- 
dium) found throughout the rock reach a level in the fine-grained 
portions equivalent to 5 per cent CI chondritic input, which is 
comparable to the highest levels found in lunar breccias. Furthermore, 
analyses of three leucocratic monzonite clasts show a correlation 
between nickel, iridium and magnesium consistent with differenti- 
ation from impact melts. Compositionally, all the fine-grained 
material is alkalic basalt, chemically identical (except for sulphur, 
chlorine and zinc) to soils from Gusev crater. Thus, we propose that 
NWA 7533 is a Martian regolith breccia. It contains zircons for 
which we measured an age of 4,428 + 25 million years, which were 
later disturbed 1,712 + 85 million years ago. This evidence for early 
crustal differentiation implies that the Martian crust, and its volatile 
inventory*, formed in about the first 100 million years of Martian 
history, coeval with earliest crust formation on the Moon’ and the 
Earth®. In addition, incompatible element abundances in clast-laden 
impact melt rocks and interclast matrix provide a geochemical 
estimate of the average thickness of the Martian crust (50 kilometres) 
comparable to that estimated geophysically~”. 

NWA 7533 is a polymict breccia, characterized by a variety of clasts 
set in a fine-grained (~1 1m) interclast crystalline matrix (ICM) (Fig. 1). 
The main clast component consists of fine-grained (5-20 tm) clast- 
laden impact melt rock (CLIMR) occurring as oval or curved smooth 
bodies. Other clasts are made up of melt rock, melt spherules and fine- 
grained (20-100 |um) basaltic clasts, as well as lithic (noritic and mon- 
zonitic) and crystal (especially pyroxene and feldspar) clasts that occur 
in both melt rock and matrix (Fig. 1 and Supplementary Fig. 1). There 
is a surprising dearth of olivine in both matrix and clasts even though 
the Mg content of the matrix (~7.5%) is higher than that of Gusev 
crater soils. Among the lithic clasts are coarse-grained leucocratic rocks 
consisting of alkali feldspar, plagioclase, chlorapatite and ilmenite, with 
a monzonitic composition. Exsolution in both pyroxenes and alkali 
feldspars indicates that many lithic clasts are plutonic in origin (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 1). Chemical and oxygen isotopic’ evidence confirms 
that NWA 7533 is a Martian meteorite (Supplementary Information). 
Here we present laser ablation ICP-MS (inductively coupled plasma 
mass spectrometry) elemental abundances and U-Pb zircon geochro- 
nology which demonstrate that NWA 7533 is a Martian regolith brec- 
cia, and discuss the implications of this result. 


The ICM and CLIMR have abundances of Ni (400-700 p.p.m.) and 
Ir (10-80 p.p.b.) at their respective Mg contents (an index of chemical 
differentiation of basaltic liquids) that are much higher than those of 
shergottite-nakhlite-chassignite (SNC) meteorites (Ni< 200 p.p.m.; 
Ir <1 p.p.b.) and comparable to those of lunar breccias*” (Fig. 2), indi- 
cating a large meteoritic component. Moreover, the relative abundances 
of Ru, Rh and Os to Ir are in chondritic ratios in the ICM and CLIMR 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). The siderophile element contents of ICM and 
CLIMR require the equivalent of ~5% CI chondrite admixed into the 
Martian regolith. Prior explanations of the high Ni abundances in 
Gusev soils have included both indigenous'® and meteoritic origins"’, 
but a chondritic impactor could not be inferred from Ni alone''. Sur- 
prisingly, the leucocratic clasts also have high Ni abundances relative 
to the SNC trend even at Mg < 0.1 wt%. The individual mineral spot 
analyses from two of the leucocratic clasts were examined after laser 
ablation ICP-MS analysis, and the spots were found to be contained 
entirely within the clast, not overlapping the Ni- and Ir-rich matrix 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). This is evidence that these leucocratic clasts 


Figure 1 | Backscattered-electron image of NWA 7533 section 1. The 
breccia contains many large bodies of clast-laden impact melt rock (light or 
medium grey), some outlined with dot-dash lines, in fine-grained interclast 
crystalline matrix. Solid ellipses show crystal and lithic fragments, close-ups 
of which (lettered) are shown in Supplementary Information. Pyroxene 

(pxn; light or medium grey), feldspar (dark grey) and pyroxene-feldspar 
rock fragments are found in both melt rocks and matrix. Bright grey minerals 
include chlorapatite and Fe-rich oxides and oxyhydroxides. 
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Figure 2 | Siderophile-element abundances in NWA 7533. a, Ni versus Mg, 


comparing abundances in NWA 7533 components with those in Gusev rocks 
and soils’*"*, other Martian meteorites (SNCs** and ALH 84001**”*), Apollo 
15-17 breccias”** and lunar meteorites*’, and a lunar felsite, 14321, 

c4 (ref. 29). b, Ir versus Mg for the same samples (excluding Gusev rocks and 
soils, for which Ir data are not available). For literature sources, see above. 
Some of the in situ analyses from NWA 7533 are higher in Ir than any of the 
lunar breccias, owing to the influence of Ir-rich nuggets. 


crystallized from impact melts enriched in siderophile elements to 
concentrations similar to those in the ICM and CLIMR. 

The remarkable chemical similarity between NWA 7034’ and Gusev 
rock and soil analyses’*"* is confirmed here for NWA 7533. Abundances 
of major elements (Si, Al, Fe, Ca and Na) in CLIMR and ICM are 
identical to those in Gusev soils, except for higher Mg in CLIMR and 
ICM (Supplementary Fig. 4). Among minor elements, the similarity of 
CLIMR and ICM to Gusev soils is evident in Ni (Fig. 2), Ti and K, 
although P is up to twice as high as in Gusev soils owing to the abund- 
ant chlorapatite in NWA 7533. The fine-grained textures and uniform 
chemical composition of CLIMR and ICM, which resembles the ubi- 
quitous soil composition reported by NASA’s Viking”, Pathfinder’ 
and Mars Exploration Rover’”’’ missions, indicate that these materials 
contain important amounts of wind-blown dust. Because Ni is a reli- 
able tracer for soil, Gusev rocks with high Ni contents'*’* may be 
lithified sediments or impact breccias and cannot be regarded as 
basalts'®. Unlike modern Martian soils'’'°, ICM and CLIMR do not 
show enrichments of S, Cl and Zn with values similar to SNC meteor- 
ites (Fig. 3). These elements are likely to be in water-soluble phases in 
modern soils and the lack of enrichment observed in NWA 7533 com- 
ponents is probably due to the transportation of these salts into ancient 
seas or lakes’® by liquid water present on Mars at the time of formation 
of ICM and CLIMR. 

Rare-earth element (REE) abundances for ICM are identical in 
pattern to those for CLIMR, indicating that the two fine-grained lithol- 
ogies in this meteorite are derived from similar precursors (Fig. 4). The 
REE pattern for ICM and CLIMR in NWA 7533 agrees well with the 
pattern previously reported for bulk NWA 7034’, except that our in situ 
analyses are less contaminated with leucocratic clasts that carry a strik- 
ing negative Eu anomaly (Fig. 4). The absolute enrichment of REE 
varies from 40 to 46 times the CI chondrite level owing to the ubiquit- 
ous presence of 10-100-u1m clasts in all the analyses. Some of these 
clasts contribute small Eu anomalies, in the absence of which the REE 
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Figure 3 | Gusev rock and soil analyses'* have systematically higher Zn 
abundances than both Martian meteorites and NWA 7533. Pyroxene-rich 
nakhlites and ALH 84001 are higher in Zn than are olivine-rich chassignites, 
but none of the known nakhlites is as Fe-rich as some of the igneous-textured 
clasts from NWA 7533, which extend beyond the SNC field to higher Fe. 
Together with S and Cl, Zn abundances are systematically enriched in modern 
soils relative to NWA 7533, presumably because of the lack of liquid water on 
modern Mars. 


patterns of the CLIMR and ICM from NWA 7533 would be smooth 
and depleted in heavy REEs. 

The chemical composition of Martian wind-blown dust, present as 
ICM and CLIMR in NWA 7533, should provide clues to the original 
igneous processes that formed the primary Martian crust. A partial-melting 
model of a primitive mantle composition for Mars (Supplementary 
Information) indicates that a ~4% partial melt of a fertile mantle 
containing <1% garnet provides a fit to the CLIMR and ICM REE 
patterns (Fig. 4). The exact value of the melt fraction depends on the 
absolute REE abundances, which are diluted by the presence of clasts. If 
this melt were extracted from the entire Martian mantle it would forma 
uniform global layer 50 km thick, which is incidentally identical to the 
average thickness of the Martian crust inferred from gravity and topo- 
graphy measurements by NASA’s Mars Global Surveyor’. The absence 
ofa garnet (majorite) signature argues against formation of this enriched 
material as the last dregs of a magma ocean. Combined '4’*Nd-'**Nd 
isotope evidence in shergottites implies that the formation of the 
enriched and depleted reservoirs on Mars occurred within the first 
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Figure 4 | REE patterns for the representative components of NWA 7533 
including the fine-grained ICM and CLIMR. The previously reported bulk 
REE analysis of NWA 7034? (purple) represents a mixture between the ICM 
or CLIMR and clasts such as monzonite clast II (green). Earth’s upper 
continental crust*® (UCC) is shown for comparison. The blue curves depict 
model results: a 4% partial melt of primitive Martian mantle (PM) and the 
complementary residue termed the depleted Martian source (DM); a higher 
degree melt (15%) of the DM source; and Tissint’’, a depleted shergottite. 
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100 Myr of the planet’s history'’. Here we identify the enriched res- 
ervoir to be the crust. It is no longer necessary to invoke a magma ocean 
from Nd isotope evidence for Mars'*, and we take the 100-Myr Nd 
isotope timescale to imply that the Martian crust formed very early. 
Removal of this primary melt yields a depleted residue (Fig. 4), which, 
on subsequent melting (~15%), yields a composition like that of 
Tissint meteorite’, a depleted shergottite. Crustal assimilation by 
depleted-shergottite magmas then gives rise to intermediate and 
enriched shergottites’. 

NWA 7533 contains numerous evolved igneous clasts that contain 
zircons. These evolved lithologies (monzonitic or mugearitic’? mag- 
mas) probably formed by re-melting of the primary Martian crust 
either at depth in the presence of volatiles” or by differentiation of 
large impact melt sheets. Sensitive high-resolution ion microprobe 
(SHRIMP) dating of these zircons (Fig. 5) provides a powerful lower 
limit on the timescale of crustal differentiation. The zircon grains were 
from 6-70 Lm and the spot size for the SHRIMP was ~7 tm in dia- 
meter; as a result, some of the analysed spots overlapped the matrix 
(Supplementary Information and Supplementary Fig. 5). The analyses 
of overlapping spots were excluded. The analyses for five of ten inves- 
tigated grains that were entirely within zircon fall on a single discordia 
line with an upper intercept of 4,428 + 25 Myr (1c) and a lower inter- 
cept of 1,712 + 85 Myr (1c) (Fig. 5). The mean squared weighted 
deviation, of 2.4, most probably results from the analyses being per- 
formed on a polished section with some variability in relief, yielding 
excess scatter of calculated U/Pb in the sample compared with the stand- 
ard. All analyses, with the exception of two, show 7°°Pb/?™Pb > 400, 
with a maximum value of ~ 1,600 (Supplementary Information). Although 
these ratios are lower than those usually observed in terrestrial zircons 
of the same age’, the common-Pb correction was insensitive to the 
choice of common-Pb composition. A single, nearly concordant zircon 
(Z11) with a 7°7Pb/?°°Pb age of 4114 + 30 Myr (1c) may represent a 
different age population of zircons in the sample. 

These ancient ages for Martian zircons are strikingly similar to the 
ages of the earliest terrestrial® and lunar zircons”, implying coeval crust 
formation on the Earth, Moon and Mars. Because the leucocratic clasts 
formed either by impact or by internal melting of the crust, the events 
dated by the zircons post-date the emplacement of the Martian crust 
(4.47 Gyr (ref. 17)) by only ~40 Myr. The cause of the younger age 
intercept at 1.7 Gyr is not known, but it is close to the Rb-Sr age of 
2.1 Gyr for NWA 7034’, indicating major disturbance of both U-Pb 
and Rb-Sr ages for the leucocratic clasts at this time. 
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Figure 5 | Concordia plot for SHRIMP analysis of five zircon grains from 
NWA 7533 section 4 defines a discordia line. Data error ellipses are 2c. 
Analyses from three zircons plot on the upper intercept (Z1, Z14, Z15), and the 
analysis from one grain plots on the lower intercept (Z3). MSWD, mean 
squared weighted deviation. 
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The combination of compositional and chronological evidence pre- 
sented here for NWA 7533 implies that it originated from the earliest 
Martian crust brecciated by impacts. The alkali basalt composition of 
this crust is now ubiquitously distributed by impacts and wind-blown 
dust in all major Martian soils sampled by spacecraft landers''"'’. The 
observation that Ni remains as high in modern soils as in CLIMR 
implies minimal subsequent crustal resurfacing on Mars. Evidence 
for early differentiation (>4,400 Myr ago) within the crust to form 
leucocratic rocks, and the redistribution of these clasts into highland 
breccias, forms a potent means by which large areas of Martian crust 
can retain K/Th signatures distinct from that of the uniform wind- 
blown dust*’. The early magmatic build-up of the Martian highland 
crust requires an equally rapid release of volatiles from the Martian 
interior, forming the early atmosphere and hydrosphere of Mars’, 
with implications for early Martian climate and biological potential”. 
Further studies of this meteorite will shed light on plutonic rock com- 
positions of the Martian highlands, Martian zirconology and the earli- 
est sedimentary compositions on Mars. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Samples of NWA 7533 were analysed using a Tescan VEGA II LSU scanning 
electron microscope and a Zeiss SIGMA scanning electron microscope at MNHN 
Paris and ENS Paris, and a CAMECA SX5 electron microprobe at the Université 
Paris VI. An uncoated section, NWA 7533 section 3, was analysed by laser ablation 
ICP-MS using an ElectroScientific Instruments New Wave UP193FX ArF excimer 
(193 nm) laser ablation system coupled toa Thermo Electron Element XR ICP-MS 
at Florida State University. Altogether, 76 peaks for major and trace elements and 
their interferences were monitored. Spot sizes of 50-150 tum were used, and the 
laser repetition rate was 50 Hz, with a fluence of >2 GW cm. Raster rates were 
10ums_'. Laser dwell times on a spot were 20s, resulting in a pit depth of 
~100 tum. Relative sensitivity factors obtained from separate standards for many 
well-characterized lithophile elements agreed to 2-5%, but the accuracy was worse 
for elements for which only one standard was available, for example NIST SRM 
610 (~10-20%). Before U-Pb analysis, zircons were imaged by cathodolumines- 
cence using a variable-pressure Zeiss EVO scanning electron microscope at Curtin 
University configured to collect a cathodoluminescence signal, with an accelera- 
tion voltage of 10kV. The working distance was 8.5 mm. Uranium-lead isotope 
analyses on Au-coated NWA 7533 section 4 were performed on a SHRIMP II at 
Curtin University under analytical conditions described previously’. The beam 
spot was reduced to 7 um to effectively analyse the small zircons observed with a 
primary O?~ beam current of 0.5 nA (Methods). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Laser ablation ICP-MS measurements of NWA 7533. An uncoated section, 
NWA 7533 section 3, was analysed by laser ablation ICP-MS using an Electro- 
Scientific Instruments New Wave UP193FX ArF excimer (193 nm) laser ablation 
system coupled to a Thermo Electron Element XR ICP-MS at Florida State 
University, as described elsewhere***’. Spot sizes of 50-150 um were used, the 
laser repetition rate was 50 Hz and the fluence was >2 GW cm ~. Raster rates 
were 10Lms'. Laser dwell times on a spot were 205, resulting in a pit depth of 
~100 um. Altogether, 76 peaks for major and trace elements and their interfer- 
ences were monitored, and the intensities converted to concentrations using a 
combination of silicate, sulphide and metal standards, including NIST SRM 610 
glass; USGS glasses BHVO-2g, BCR-2g and BIR-1g; NIST SRM 1263a steel”; 
Hoba”* (IVB); North Chile (Filomena, IIA); and a pyrite crystal. The MPI-DING 
glasses were measured as independent controls. Major elements were determined 
using published methods”. Relative sensitivity factors obtained from separate 
standards for many well-characterized lithophile elements agreed to 2-5%, but 
the accuracy is worse for elements for which only one standard was available, for 
example NIST SRM 610 (~ 10-20%). Interference corrections for doubly charged 
Ba, Nd and Sm ions on Zn, Ga, Ge, As and Se were performed by monitoring 
137B4?* M45Nd?* and 1°Sm?". Owing to interference from ZrO* and MoO*, no 
data are reported for Pd, Ag and Cd here. The absence of suitable standards 
prevented data from being obtained for Br, I and Hg. Representative chemical 
compositions for selected samples discussed in the text, peaks monitored and 
detection limits determined on MPI-DING glasses are provided in Supplemen- 
tary Table 1, together with the bulk composition of NWA 7034?. Section 3 was 
then carbon-coated and examined by EMP in Paris. Examples of post-ablation 
images are provided in Supplementary Fig. 3. 

SHRIMP U-Pb analyses of zircon and baddeleyite. Before U-Pb analysis, zir- 
cons were imaged by cathodoluminescence using a variable-pressure Zeiss EVO 
scanning electron microscope at Curtin University configured to collect a cath- 
odoluminescence signal, with an acceleration voltage of 10kV. The working dis- 
tance was 8.5mm. Uranium-lead isotope analyses on Au-coated NWA 7533 
section 4 were performed on a SHRIMP II at Curtin University under analytical 
conditions described previously“. The beam spot was reduced to 7 1m using a 
30-um Kohler aperture to effectively analyse the small zircons observed with a 
primary O*~ beam current of 0.5nA. Secondary ions were passed to the mass 
spectrometer operating at a mass resolution (M/AM at 1%) of ~5,000. Each 
analysis was preceded by a 2-min raster to remove the Au coating and surface 
contamination. The peak-hopping U-Pb data collection routine consisted of seven 
scans through the mass stations, with signals measured using an ion-counting 
electron multiplier. Compared with a typical zircon ion probe analysis, counting 
times were increased for 7°Pb (to 20s), 7°°Pb (to 20s) and 7°’Pb (to 50s) to 
increase the precision of *°’Pb/*°°Pb for individual spot analyses. The sensitivity 
of the instrument during the session was determined to be 20c.p.s. p.p.m.'nA7! 
using Pb isotopes. Measured Pb/U and Pb/Th ratios in zircon grains were cor- 
rected using a 562-Myr-old CZ3 zircon standard*'. Twenty seven analyses of this 
standard made during the session resulted in an external error of 2.4% (1c) in 
206pb/7°8U, which was added to the errors in 7°°Pb/?*"U obtained for each Martian 
zircon. 
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Considering that SHRIMP analyses of U/Pb in baddeleyite suffer from strong 
orientation effects, preventing reliable estimates of U/Pb (ref. 42), only 207 pb /?°Pb 
ages have been calculated for three baddeleyite grains identified in the section 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). Common Pb in both zircon and baddeleyite was corrected 
using present-day terrestrial ratios*’, following the observation that much of the 
common Pb in sections of extraterrestrial materials comes from contamination of 
the samples during their preparation**. However, correcting all analyses using 
more primitive Pb isotope compositions does not result in any meaningful change 
in the calculated ages. Raw data have been reduced using SQUID2*. Concordia 
diagrams and intercept calculations were made using Excel add-in ISOPLOT3.75*. 
The calculated data are presented in the Supplementary Table 2 with errors 
reported at the 1a level. Ellipses and error bars in all diagrams are shown at the 
2¢ level and intercept ages are calculated at the 95% confidence level. 
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Self-reinforcing impacts of plant invasions change 


over time 


Stephanie G. Yelenik'+ & Carla M. D’Antonio! 


Returning native species to habitats degraded by biological inva- 
sions is a critical conservation goal’. A leading hypothesis poses that 
exotic plant dominance is self-reinforced by impacts on ecosystem 
processes, leading to persistent stable states” °. Invaders have been 
documented to modify fire regimes, alter soil nutrients or shift micro- 
bial communities in ways that feed back to benefit themselves over 
competitors”*’. However, few studies have followed invasions through 
time to ask whether ecosystem impacts and feedbacks persist*”. Here 
we return to woodland sites in Hawai'i Volcanoes National Park 
that were invaded by exotic C4 grasses in the 1960s, the ecosystem 
impacts of which were studied intensively in the 1990s’. We 
show that positive feedbacks between exotic grasses and soil nitro- 
gen cycling have broken down, but rather than facilitating native 
vegetation, the weakening feedbacks facilitate new exotic species. 
Data from the 1990s showed that exotic grasses increased nitrogen- 
mineralization rates by two- to fourfold, but were nitrogen-limited*'*”’. 
Thus, the impacts of the invader created a positive feedback early in 
the invasion. We now show that annual net soil nitrogen minerali- 
zation has since dropped to pre-invasion levels. In addition, a seedling 
outplanting experiment that varied soil nitrogen and grass competi- 
tion demonstrates that the changing impacts of grasses do not favour 
native species re-establishment. Instead, decreased nitrogen avail- 
ability most benefits another aggressive invader, the nitrogen-fixing 
tree Morella faya. Long-term studies of invasions may reveal that 
ecosystem impacts and feedbacks shift over time, but that this may 
not benefit native species recovery. 

Invasive species have come to the forefront of the conservation move- 
ment because of the considerable impact they have on ecosystem com- 
position and functioning, including their impact on threatened and 
endangered species". In addition to direct competitive effects, invasive 
species alter disturbance regimes, hydrologic cycles, soil erosion, pro- 
ductivity and nutrient dynamics”. 

Species that alter ecosystem processes are of special concern for con- 
servation because they alter the rules of the game for resident species’. 
Such changes in ecosystem function are often proposed to feedback posi- 
tively on the initial invaders by establishing conditions that promote or 
maintain dominance**”. For example, exotic plants that increase soil 
nitrogen (N) by producing large quantities of nutrient-rich litter may 
achieve higher growth rates in fertile soils”’”. If high soil N is more 
favourable to exotic than to native species, exotic plants are reinforcing 
themselves via their ecosystem effects”’. Positive feedbacks can lead 
to alternative stable states, in which exotic-dominated species assem- 
blages are persistent owing to internal reinforcement”. Because degra- 
ded ecosystems are difficult to restore, the existence of internal feedbacks 
has become a widely accepted explanation for seeming stability, despite 
a paucity of evidence. 

Although ecosystem impacts of exotic species are commonly studied, 
there is surprisingly little long-term work in field settings*”®. This is an 
important missing link in our understanding of invader impacts: if 
ecosystem impacts change over the course of invasion, this may lead to 
incorrectly predicting invasion outcomes such as alternative states, and 


result in misdirected management strategies”®. Ecosystems in alterna- 
tive stable states typically need large shifts in community composition 
or environmental conditions to be restored”°”’, yet some invader effects 
might not be expected to be stable in the long term. For example, as 
resources such as soil N increase, it is probable that other resources will 
become limiting (for example, light or phosphorus)”, changing the 
relative benefit derived from the invader’s enhancement of N cycling. 
Indeed, some observational studies have shown that seemingly stable 
invasions have become less robust over time, giving way to succes- 
sional progression”*”*. Understanding when and why invasions are self- 
reinforcing will guide management and inform ecological theory. 

In Hawai'i, invasions by exotic C, perennial grasses have conside- 
rably altered plant community composition and ecosystem processes 
in seasonally dry woodlands dominated by the native tree Metrosideros 
polymorpha. In the 50 years since widespread invasion, exotic grass 
species have increased both fire frequency and size in Hawai'i Vol- 
canoes National Park, leading to local declines in native species and loss 
of net primary productivity'®*°. Dominance of the exotic grass Melinis 
minutiflora in the initial decade after fire (1988-1998) was associated 
with increased (2-4-fold) annual N-mineralization rates compared to 
unburned native woodland’’, whereas N-fertilization studies showed 
strong N responsiveness of the grasses’*. Accelerated N cycling, in com- 
bination with N limitation of grasses, appeared to contribute to a posi- 
tive feedback facilitating exotic grass dominance. 

Here, we return to Hawai'i Volcanoes National Park to repeat mea- 
sures of nutrient cycling and plant community change. Our data show 
that, in the last 17 years, N-mineralization rates in sites dominated by 
the exotic grass Melinis minutiflora have declined by half, thereby retur- 
ning to pre-invasion levels, while rates in native woodland sites have 
remained constant (Fig. la). This reversal of invader impacts is pos- 
sibly due to a previous mismatch between N availability and N uptake, 
leading to high potential for soil N loss’®. Biomass and net primary pro- 
ductivity in grassland were greatly reduced after invasion and fire, such 
that plants in invaded sites did not take up the quantity of N being minera- 
lized early in Melinis invasion. By contrast, native woodland showed 
similar annual rates of plant N uptake versus net N mineralization”®. 
There was also a mismatch between the annual timing of N minerali- 
zation and phenology of Melinis. A high amount of N mineralization 
was found to take place in winter when exotic grasses are less active but 
rainfall is relatively high, potentially leading to N loss through leaching 
or denitrification’®"*. 

It is possible that differences in N mineralization in years 1994-95 
versus years 2011-12 were due to differences in rainfall. However, rain- 
fall during the two sampling periods was similar (Extended Data Fig. 1) 
and rainfall did not correlate with differences between grassland and 
woodland sites (Extended Data Fig. 2). Finally, recent laboratory N- 
mineralization incubations with constant soil moisture showed similar 
patterns to the 2011-12 field data (Extended Data Fig. 3). Taken toge- 
ther, this suggests that changes in the relative difference in N minera- 
lization between Melinis-invaded and intact woodland were not simply 
due to differences in rainfall. 
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Figure 1 | Ecosystem impacts of Melinis invasion over time, and through 
the soil profile. a, Net N-mineralization rates in 1995 and 2011 in exotic 
grassland versus native Metrosideros woodland sites. 1995 data showed 
differences’? (P < 0.05), whereas data from present conditions do not 
(one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA), habitat as fixed effect and site as 
random effect, n = 15: P = 0.65). b, Soil 5!°N from grassland and woodland 
sites at varying depths taken during 2011. Grassland soils are consistently less 
negative, suggesting greater N losses (two-way ANOVA, habitat and soil depth 
as fixed effects and site as random effect, n = 5: habitat, P< 0.01; soil depth, 
P<0.01). Bars represent means + 1 s.e. 


Consistent with the hypothesis that N-cycling rates have declined in 
the invaded ecosystem, Melinis foliar N has decreased by 30%. In 1995, 
foliar %N was 0.43 + 0.02, whereas present values average 0.32 + 0.01. 
In addition, Melinis soil 5'°N values currently have a greater propor- 
tion of the heavier isotope than woodland soils (Fig. 1b). This suggests 
that exotic systems experience greater N losses than woodlands because 
N lost to pathways such as denitrification is depleted in the heavier 
isotope”’. That invasion has lowered ecosystem N supply rates suggests 
that N limitation of Melinis may be exacerbated”, causing initial posi- 
tive feedbacks to weaken. Indeed, recent vegetation data show that, con- 
current with shifting N mineralization, Melinis live cover has decreased”*, 
and live biomass has decreased from values of 600 g m ” (refs 13, 16) 
to an average of 413gm_~* during 2011 (Fig, 2). Although positive feed- 
backs are an important contributor to alterative stable states, many other 
life history (for example, seed set, growth rate) and stochastic variables 
have a role in overall community dynamics”*'”’. However, this is, to 
our knowledge, the first study in which a positive feedback that coin- 
cides with dominance has been shown to shift to a negative feedback, 
and decreasing dominance, over time. 
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Figure 2 | Changes in dominant species biomass in exotic grassland habitat 
over time. The exotic grass Melinis has decreased in biomass over time, 
whereas Dodonaea and Morella have increased since the 1990s. Note that 
Morella biomass has increased more dramatically than Dodonaea, potentially 
owing to its greater response to the changing ecosystem impacts of Melinis. 
Bars are means + 1 s.e.; all species 2011 biomass, n = 11; 1995 Melinis 
biomass'!’, n = 5; 1995 Dodonaea biomass”, n = 3. Morella was not found on 
grassland transects in 1995. 
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If changes in self-reinforcing invader impacts are leading to a loss of 
Melinis dominance, we wanted to know which species would benefit 
from gaps or declines in Melinis cover. We used a large outplanting 
experiment to test how a suite of regionally available native and exotic 
woody species responded to shifting ecosystem impacts of Melinis. Speci- 
fically, we added N (simulating higher soil N in early Melinis invasion) 
and/or clipped aboveground Melinis (simulating gaps in cover later in 
invasion) ina factorial field experiment that included seven species, repli- 
cated over seven sites in invaded grasslands. We refer to clipped Melinis 
as ‘reduced competition’ because intact root systems continued to pro- 
duce shoots and take up resources. Those outplanted species that receive 
a greater relative benefit from reduced Melinis competition than from 
added N are favoured later in Melinis invasion, and therefore are pre- 
dicted to be more likely to fill open space in degraded Melinis grasslands. 

Five out of the seven outplanted species responded similarly to treat- 
ments, with growth rates and survivorship increasing from both reduced 
Melinis competition and N additions (Fig. 3). Because there were no 
differences between treatment effects for these native and exotic species 
we suggest that the changing ecosystem impacts of Melinis have not 
altered their ability to colonize Melinis grasslands. Exceptions to this 
pattern included the N-fixing trees: native Acacia koa and exotic Morella 

faya. These species benefited more from reduced Melinis competition 
than from N addition, suggesting that a change in ecosystem impact 
would release them from Melinis competition to the greatest degree 
out of the species tested (Fig. 3). It should be noted that other species 
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Figure 3 | Assessing the changing impacts of Melinis invasion on native and 
exotic seedlings. a, b, We compared the effects of adding N fertilizer (similar to 
gaining benefit from increased soil N in early Melinis invasion) to clipping 
Melinis (similar to gaining benefit from reduced competition later in Melinis 
invasion) on seedling survival rate (a) and RGR in outplantings (b). Asterisks 
show significant differences between clipping and fertilization effects at the 
P<0.05 level (n = 7), and suggest that changing ecosystem impacts of Melinis 
over time will alter growth rates and survivorship of these species. Bars 
represent means + 1 s.e. See Methods for statistics. 
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benefitted from reduced Melinis, including the native shrub Dodonaea, 
which also has greater biomass on the landscape than in 1995. However, 
its increase in biomass is much less than Morella over time (Fig. 2), 
which may be because the benefit received from shifting ecosystem 
impacts of Melinis is not as great for Dodonaea. 

Taken together, our results suggest that changing Melinis impacts are 
leading to negative feedbacks with N-fixing species in the long term. 
During early invasion (Fig. 4a), Melinis increased soil N availability’®, 
which, given that it was N limited’’, would be a positive feedback. How- 
ever, during late invasion (Fig. 4b), Melinis is associated with ecosystem 
N depletion (Fig. 1a), which we have shown benefits N fixers (Fig. 3). 
At the same time, N fixers have large localized positive effects on soil 
N pools'’, which benefits grasses more than N fixers, as N-fixing trees 
respond negatively to N additions (Fig. 3). Therefore, each functional 
group is ultimately altering soils in ways that benefit the other more than 
itself. Such negative feedbacks are stabilizing and foster co-existence”, 
which, all else being equal, allow each functional group to colonize areas 
dominated by the other. 

In fact, the N-fixing tree Morella is moving rapidly into exotic grass 
sites. Although there were none established on permanent transects in 
the 1990s, this species currently makes up >60% of standing biomass 
in exotic grasslands (Fig. 2). By contrast, no Acacia trees have recrui- 
ted into study sites, a difference potentially due to dispersal limitation. 
Whereas Morella is bird dispersed and invades widely across Hawai'i, 
Acacia is a heavy seeded, slow disperser”* that is locally of limited dis- 
tribution. A trait-based management option would be to facilitate species 
with the same trait—N fixation—that is allowing Morella to increase in 
abundance in this later Melinis invasion stage”. Aggressively outplant- 
ing Acacia would overcome dispersal limitation, allowing it to pre-empt 
resources before Morella arrival, although whether or not this novel 
ecosystem is desirable should be explored with managers. Although 
Sophora is also a native N-fixing tree, its low relative growth rates (RGRs; 
Extended Data Fig. 4) makes it an imperfect restoration species, espe- 
cially if a goal is to outcompete the non-native Morella. 

Understanding how plant invasions alter ecosystems in the long term, 
and what this means for community trajectories, is critical for inform- 
ing restoration practices**"*. We offer what is to our knowledge the 
first long-term study of invader feedbacks, and show that they weaken 
over time. Although this facilitates community succession away from 
the initial invader, our data suggest that without further management, 
native species may not gain the advantage of altered invader impacts. 
Taking a mechanistic perspective to feedbacks and stable states in more 
case studies will help ecologists to gain a general understanding of when 
feedbacks can be predicted to be persistent in the long term. For example, 
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Figure 4 | Feedbacks between Melinis and soils change over time, ultimately 
leading to negative feedbacks with N-fixing species. a, Early in invasion, 
Melinis increases soil N cycling"’, increasing its own productivity’. 

b, Over time ecosystem N losses deplete soil N (Fig. 1), reducing Melinis cover 
(Fig. 2). Open space is beneficial for N-fixing trees (Fig. 3), which, over time, 
increase localized soil N pools. In these locations, Melinis production is 
increased’*. Thus, the effect of each species on localized soil N benefits the other 
species more than itself, which, all else being equal, promotes co-existence. 
Figure follows model in ref. 19. 
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feedbacks that are created by the effects of a single species on soil nutrient 
cycling might break down as other nutrients become more limiting. 
Conversely, feedbacks with fire may be more persistent, as they are 
consistently reset, and thus in a state of constant disequilibrium. Long- 
term studies of invader feedbacks are needed to test these important 
ecological ideas. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Native unburned Metrosideros woodland and burned exotic grassland habitats, 
corresponding to those used for collecting previous data, were located in Hawai'i 
Volcanoes National Park"*"*”*°. We sampled soil and foliage from three replicate 
locations within five sites in each habitat type between 2010 and 2012 to compare 
to 1990s data. We used intact soil cores to measure net N mineralization using 
protocols from 1995 (ref. 17). These were repeated bimonthly over 1 year in both 
habitats. Melinis foliage for %N was taken from fully expanded green leaf material. 
Soils were cored to 5, 10 and 30 cm to explore changes in 3 N, informing eco- 
system N loss. Woody biomass densities were measured in 11 randomly chosen 
10 X 10 m plots in the exotic grassland habitat. All woody plants were measured for 
height and basal diameter and allometric equations obtained by harvesting 6-20 
measured shrubs per species. Data for 1990s Dodonaea biomass were obtained from 
ref. 30. Melinis biomass was estimated in the 1990s by harvesting one 4 m” plot of 
grass for each of the five sites in summer and winter and averaging values across 
seasons. Biomass for 2010-11 was obtained by harvesting three 0.25 m’ quadrats for 
each of the five sites with 100% live Melinis cover on seven dates between October 
2010 and December 2011. We then multiplied the average live biomass values at 
100% cover times the actual live per cent cover of Melinis censused in 20 1 m? 
subplots within each 10 X 10 m woody plant density plot. Finally, we established 
an outplanting experiment in exotic grasslands exploring the differential effects of 
Melinis invasion over time, using a fully factorial design of added N and reduced 
Melinis competition, in December 2011. We used seven species (native and exotic) 
found locally, planted in monoculture. Seedlings were measured for relative growth 
rates and survivorship after 8 months. See Methods for detailed protocols. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Sites. Native unburned Metrosideros woodland and burned exotic grassland habi- 
tats, which corresponded to those used for collecting previous data’?”'*’*°, were 
located in Hawai'i Volcanoes National Park. We took soil and foliar samples from 
three replicate locations within five sites in each habitat (exotic grassland versus 
native Metrosideros woodland) type. These five sites per habitat are adjacent to the 
five transect locations studied in all of the previous published work'*'*!%°, 

Soil N cycling. We used intact core soil N-mineralization protocols from 1995 to 
quantify net N mineralization under field conditions'®, which were replicated seven 
times over 14 months starting in October 2010. Although intact cores were located 
at random points within sites, in the grassland habitat we avoided pig-disturbed, 
bare areas, or entirely dead patches of Melinis as well as M. faya individuals. Ran- 
dom points were selected along a central transect through the centre of each site. 
Then at each of the three random points, we flipped a coin as to whether to core on 
the left or right side of the transect tape and a second random number was gene- 
rated between 0 and 5 m to place the core location at a random distance from the 
transect. We also conducted laboratory assays of potential net N mineralization to 
assess rates without the confounding effects of different microclimates. For these 
we took two randomly placed (as described previously) 10-cm-deep cores at each 
site, sieved to 2mm, and held the soil at constant moisture (70% water-holding 
capacity) and temperature (23 °C). We extracted the fg soils 24h post wet up and 
the t, soils 30 days later. 

Soil for °N analysis was taken using a 3.8-cm diameter core to 5-, 10- and 30-cm 
depth in both January and July 2012 at random locations within sites as described 
above. All soil was air dried and ground with a mortar and pestle. Data were 
identical between time points, and so only July is presented. Melinis foliage for 
%N was taken from fully expanded green leaf material in November 2010 and July 
2011, dried and ground with a ball mill. To be consistent with 1990s timing we 
present July data here but values were similar. Foliar C:N and '°N samples were 
analysed the University of Hawai'i, Hilo Analytical Laboratory using a Costech 
ECS CHNSO Analyzer (Costech Analytical Technologies), and inorganic N in soil 
extracts were analysed at UC Santa Barbara with a Lachat flow-injection auto ana- 
lyser (Lachat Instruments). For all soils data, outliers (= mean + 2 s.d.) were discarded 
from the analyses. Data were tested for normality to assure that assumptions of 
parametric tests were met. See figure legends for statistics. 

Plant biomass. Woody biomass densities were measured in 11 randomly chosen 
locations near the end points of the original transects studied in the 1990s'*”*. The 
sampled subplots were 10 X 10 m. All woody plants were measured for height and 
basal diameter and allometric equations obtained by harvesting 6-20 measured 
shrubs per species. Data for 1990s Dodonaea biomass were obtained from ref. 30. 
Melinis biomass was estimated in the 1990s by harvesting one 4 m” plot of grass for 
each of the five sites in summer and winter, separating it into live versus dead plant 
material, and drying subsamples to correct for field moist weights. Values were 
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averaged across seasons. Biomass for 2010-11 was obtained by harvesting three 
0.25 m? quadrats for each of the five sites with 100% live Melinis cover on seven 
dates between October 2010 and December 2011. Quadrat locations were random 
except to avoid M. faya. Biomass was separated into live versus dead and dried. We 
then multiplied the average live biomass values at 100% cover times the actual live 
per cent cover of Melinis censused in 20 random 1 m? subplots within each 10 X 10m 
woody plant density plot. This method probably overestimates Melinis biomass 
because of the larger edge to interior ratio for the small harvest plots compared to 
those harvested in the 1990s, but the values were still lower. Thus, our results of 
declining Melinis biomass and cover over time may be conservative. 
Outplanting experiment. We established an outplanting experiment in which we 
explored the differential effects of Melinis invasion over time: higher soil N, repre- 
sentative of early invasion, and lower Melinis competition, representative of later 
Melinis invasion. We used seven replicate sites across the invaded grassland habitat 
to establish the outplant experiment using a fully factorial design with N fertiliza- 
tion(10gNm_ ? as urea, halfadded September 2011, and half added January 2012) 
and competition removal (clipping Melinis at soil surface) treatments. These seven 
replicate sites were chosen to be at least 100 m apart, away from M. faya, with soil at 
least 30 cm deep, and not a part of the soil N-mineralization core sampling areas. 
Seedling species, which were the most common in the local species pool (Extended 
Data Fig. 4), were grown from local seed for 5 months before outplanting in December 
2011 at a density of six individuals per 0.25m? monoculture plot. We planted 
multiple individuals (six) per species per site to account for mortality, which can be 
high in this dry ecosystem, and to track survivorship. We separated seedlings into 
three size classes and included equal numbers from each size class in each replicate 
to control for initial seedling size effects. Seedlings were small and planted far enough 
apart, and remained small enough, that we do not feel that they experienced intras- 
pecific competition. 

We measured seedlings for initial height and width, re-measured at 8 months, 
and calculated RGRs by modelling them as inverted cones. We used the average 
RGR of the initial six seedlings per monoculture plot to compare treatment effects 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). To calculate change in RGR (Fig. 3), we subtracted the 
average RGR in control plots (for example, no N fertilizer added in clipped and 
non-clipped plots) from RGR in treatment plots (for example, N added in clipped 
and non-clipped plots). We used one-way ANOVAs (n = 7) to test for treatment 
differences (adding N versus clipping Melinis). Although all data were normally 
distributed, we did find unequal variances for some species. However, non-parametric 
Kruskal-Wallis tests, which do not assume equal variances, showed similar results 
(that is, the same species showed significant differences between treatments). Sur- 
vivorship data were percentages based on the number surviving of the initial six 
seedlings. We therefore used logistic regression to compare treatments for each 
species (n = 7). For outplanting data, outliers (mean + 2 s.d.) were discarded from 
the analyses, which resulted in removing one data point from the growth rate data. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Monthly rainfall over the study periods, and the 
25-year average monthly rainfall. Monthly rainfall over the course of 

lyear during the 1995 and 2011 year-long sampling periods for net N 
mineralization (Fig. 1a). The last point in the series shows the average monthly 
rainfall for that year (points are means + 1 s.e.). Also shown in blue is the same 
data for the 25-year rainfall average. Note that 1995 and 2011 have similar 
rainfall on average over the year, approximately 45% lower than the 25-year 
rainfall average. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Relationship between net N mineralization and 
rainfall over the study periods. Differences in net N mineralization between 
exotic grassland and native Metrosideros woodland sites in relation to monthly 
rainfall for the 1994-95 and 2011-12 study periods. The lack of relationship 
(7 = 0.01, P = 0.74, n = 11) between site differences and monthly rainfall 
suggests that rainfall did not drive patterns in net N mineralization, or the 
relationship between invaded and intact woodland sites (Fig. 1a). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Potential net N mineralization from laboratory 
assays. Net N-mineralization incubations from the laboratory, where soils 
were held at 70% water-holding capacity and 23 °C. That there was no 
difference between exotic grassland and native woodland habitats (one-way 
ANOVA, habitat as fixed effect: P = 0.19, n = 10) matches results from intact 
field cores (Fig. 1a), suggesting that differences in climate between sites, 
which may have varied in the field, did not alter general results for net N 
mineralization. Bars represent means + 1 s.e. We also ran the analysis with a 
Kruskal-Wallis test to account for unequal variances, although results were 
similar (P = 0.43, n = 10). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | RGRs for seedlings in the outplanting experiment. 


RGRs were calculated after 8 months for the native seedlings (a-e) and the 
exotic seedlings (f, g). a, Dodonaea viscosa ('a'ali'i). b, Leptecophylla 
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tameiameiae (ptkiawe). c, Osteomeles anthyllidifolia (‘tlei). d, Sophora 
chrysophylla (mamane). e, Acacia koa (koa). f, Morella faya (faya). g, Psidium 
guajava (guava). Bars represent means + 1 s.e. 
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In the mammalian cerebral cortex the diversity of interneuronal 
subtypes underlies a division of labour subserving distinct modes 
of inhibitory control'~’. A unique mode of inhibitory control may 
be provided by inhibitory neurons that specifically suppress the 
firing of other inhibitory neurons. Such disinhibition could lead to 
the selective amplification of local processing and serve the import- 
ant computational functions of gating and gain modulation*”. 
Although several interneuron populations are known to target 
other interneurons to varying degrees’”™, little is known about 
interneurons specializing in disinhibition and their in vivo func- 
tion. Here we show that a class of interneurons that express vasoac- 
tive intestinal polypeptide (VIP) mediates disinhibitory control in 
multiple areas of neocortex and is recruited by reinforcement sig- 
nals. By combining optogenetic activation with single-cell record- 
ings, we examined the functional role of VIP interneurons in awake 
mice, and investigated the underlying circuit mechanisms in vitro 
in auditory and medial prefrontal cortices. We identified a basic 
disinhibitory circuit module in which activation of VIP interneur- 
ons transiently suppresses primarily somatostatin- and a fraction 
of parvalbumin-expressing inhibitory interneurons that specialize 
in the control of the input and output of principal cells, respect- 
ively**'*'”. During the performance of an auditory discrimination 
task, reinforcement signals (reward and punishment) strongly and 
uniformly activated VIP neurons in auditory cortex, and in turn 
VIP recruitment increased the gain of a functional subpopulation 
of principal neurons. These results reveal a specific cell type and 
microcircuit underlying disinhibitory control in cortex and dem- 
onstrate that it is activated under specific behavioural conditions. 

Cortical inhibitory interneurons display great diversity in their 
physiology, connectivity and synaptic dynamics, but it has long been 
debated whether and to what extent function of an interneuron type 
follows from a unique combination of these properties’. The possibility 
that different interneuron cell types perform distinct circuit operations 
holds great promise for unravelling the logic of cortical microcircuits. 
Nevertheless, little is known about the functional roles of different 
interneuron subtypes, especially in awake and behaving animals. 
Multiple populations of interneurons differentially target distinct sub- 
regions of pyramidal cells leading to different modes of inhibitory 
control. Disinhibition of principal neurons mediated by inhibition 
targeted onto other inhibitory neurons can provide an additional layer 
of control, generating a powerful computational mechanism for 
increasing the gain of principal neurons. Recent work identified a 
population of layer 1 interneurons that mediate disinhibitory control 
over cortical processing'*"* and thereby enable associative learning”®. 
Previous studies proposed that VIP-expressing interneurons are a 
candidate cell type specializing in disinhibition because they seem to 
mainly target other interneurons’?’**. Indeed, VIP expression 
demarcates a small population of all interneurons (~15%), distinct 
from the two major interneuron populations defined by parvalbumin 
(PV; also called PVALB) and somatostatin (SOM) expression’””°. 
However, whether and how VIP interneurons mediate disinhibition 


in vivo and when they are recruited during behaviour has remained 
elusive. 

We examined the function of VIP interneurons in two functionally 
different cortical regions: auditory cortex (ACx) and medial prefrontal 
cortex (mPFC). Channelrhodopsin-2 (ChR2)*°, a light-activated 
cation channel, was targeted to VIP neurons using a VIP-IRES-Cre”? 
knock-in mouse line by either breeding with Ai32 (ref. 22) (ChR2 
reporter line) or using viral delivery (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 
la-d). To explore the function of VIP interneurons in circuit opera- 
tions, we acquired extracellular recordings in awake mice using mini- 
ature microdrives that house an optical fibre and six tetrodes for 
simultaneous light stimulation and recording (Fig. 1b and Extended 
Data Fig. le, f). 

We first characterized the impact of VIP neurons on the cortical 
network by synchronously activating them using 1-ms light pulses in 
ACx and mPFC. Brief light stimulation of this sparse population of 
VIP-expressing interneurons (1-2% of cortical neurons’®”°) resulted 
in a disproportionately broad effect, generating significant firing-rate 
changes in ~20% of cortical cells (ACx, 130 of 495; mPFC, 26 of 155) 
for tens to hundreds of milliseconds after the pulse. Examination of the 
light-triggered activity profiles of neurons revealed three distinct 
groups (Fig. 1c-h). The first group of neurons was strongly activated 
at a very low latency (ACx, 2.5 + 0.22 ms; mPFC, 1.3 + 0.40 ms; mean + 
s.e.m.), with low jitter (ACx, 1.4 + 0.21; mPFC, 1.1 + 0.10 ms; mean + 
sem.) and high reliability across trials (ACx, 0.62 + 0.10 at 0.5 Hz; 
mPFC, 0.64 + 0.17 at 10-20 Hz; mean + s.e.m.), indicative of direct light 
activation (Fig. 1c, g, h and Extended Data Fig. 2a, d). Because ChR2 is 
expressed under the control of the Vip promoter (Fig. la and Extended 
Data Fig. 1), we concluded that the directly activated group comprises 
VIP interneurons. A second group of neurons was inhibited by the 
photostimulation at short, reliable delays (inhibition trough: ACx, 
10 ms; mPFC, 7 ms), consistent with monosynaptic inhibition generated 
by inhibitory VIP neurons (Fig. 1d, g, h and Extended Data Fig. 2b). 
Many, but not all, neurons in this inhibited group had narrow spike 
widths (ACx, 237 + 7 us; mPFC, 225 + 7 tts; mean + s.e.m.) and high 
firing rates (ACx, 7.4 + 0.7 Hz; mPFC, 17.5 + 4.2 Hz; mean + s.e.m.; see 
Extended Data Fig. 2f, g), hallmarks of fast-spiking interneurons, usually 
expressing parvalbumin (PV). The inhibited group also contained a 
subgroup of neurons that was first suppressed by photoactivation of VIP 
and later activated (Extended Data Fig. 3). A third group of neurons was 
activated by photostimulation at longer delays and with more temporal 
spread (Fig. le, g, h and Extended Data Fig. 2c). Neurons in this group 
had wider spikes (ACx, 316 + 7 us; mPFC, 339 + 12 1s; mean + s.e.m.) 
and lower firing rates (ACx, 3.2 + 0.5 Hz; mPFC, 9.2 + 2.7 Hz; mean + 
s.e.m.) compared to the inhibited group (Extended Data Fig. 2f, g), 
indicating that many of these were pyramidal neurons. An analysis of 
the timing and extent of light-induced firing-rate change revealed that 
neural responses clustered into three distinguishable groups: short- 
latency activated followed by inhibited and finally delayed activated neu- 
rons (Fig. 1f-h and Extended Data Fig. 2e). This excitation—inhibition- 
excitation sequence, observed in two functionally different cortical 
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Figure 1 | VIP interneurons generate disinhibition in ACx and mPFC of 
awake mice. a, Expression of ChR2-YFP ina VIP-Cre mouse. Scale bar, 50 jum. 
b, Left, VIP neurons were identified by optical stimulation in vivo. Right, 
light-evoked spike waveforms (blue) were similar to spontaneous ones (black) 
(see Methods). c-e, Raster plot (top) and peri-stimulus time histogram (PSTH) 
(bottom) of representative neurons for directly activated (VIP neurons), 
inhibited and delayed activated groups in ACx. f, Relative light-induced 
firing-rate change (log scale) versus latency of the maximal effect (peak/trough 
of PSTH). Three separated groups of significantly modulated neurons are 
apparent: short-latency activated (VIP, green), inhibited (purple) and delayed 
activated (light brown). Solid lines indicate probability density functions of 
peak times (normalized separately to improve visibility). g, h, Average PSTH 
of the VIP, inhibited and delayed activated neuron groups in ACx (g) and 
mPFC (h). The temporal differences between ACx and mPFC were due to the 
different ChR2 expression systems (Ai32 versus viral expression, see Extended 
Data Fig. 9). 


regions, is the signature of a disinhibition process: activated VIP inter- 
neurons inhibit other interneurons, releasing some pyramidal neurons 
from inhibitory control. To our knowledge these data represent the first 
in vivo demonstration of cell-type-specific disinhibition, confirming 
previous suggestions based on connectivity'”” that VIP interneurons 
provide disinhibitory control. 

To dissect the circuit mechanisms of disinhibition and identify the 
cell types that are monosynaptically inhibited by VIP neurons, we turned 
to the in vitro slice preparation. VIP interneurons probably target 
SOM and/or PV interneurons, the two largest non-overlapping popu- 
lations (~65% of all interneurons)'””°. To examine which of these 
interneuron subtypes might mediate VIP-initiated disinhibition, we 
bred VIP-Cre mice with GIN-GFP mice, labelling a subpopulation of 
SOM-expressing™ neurons, and separately with G42-GFP mice, label- 
ling a subpopulation of PV-expressing interneurons”. Viral delivery of 
ChR2 into the ACx or mPFC of these mice enabled us to photostimu- 
late VIP interneurons selectively and record the responses of either 
SOM or PV interneurons identified by epifluorescence in vitro (Fig. 2a, b). 

Similar to the in vivo conditions, photostimulation in vitro reliably 
evoked action potentials in VIP neurons (Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Activation of VIP interneurons elicited inhibitory postsynaptic cur- 
rents (IPSCs) from a large fraction of SOM interneurons (Fig. 2a, d). 
Repeated stimulation of VIP neurons at 40 Hz revealed that these 
inhibitory connections onto SOM interneurons undergo short-term 
synaptic depression (Fig. 2a, f). VIP activation elicited IPSCs in a 
smaller fraction of PV interneurons (Fig. 2b, d). Inhibitory currents 
(IPSCs) recorded in PV neurons decayed faster than those recorded 
from SOM neurons (decay time constant: SOM, 18 + 2 ms; PV, 6 + 1 ms; 
mean + s.e.m.), and also displayed stronger short-term synaptic depression 
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Figure 2 | VIP interneurons inhibit SOM and PV interneurons in ACx and 
mPFC in vitro. a—c, First column: schematic of the in vitro experiments. A 
subpopulation of SOM- (a) or PV-expressing (b) neurons were identified under 
epifluorescence. Pyramidal (c) cells were identified by soma shape and were 
sampled from non-fluorescent neurons. Second column: representative firing 
patterns of SOM, PV and pyramidal neurons during the injection of a 
depolarizing current (ACx). Scale bar, 40 mV, 50 pA, 200 ms. Third and fourth 
columns: photostimulation-induced (blue bars) IPSCs from SOM neurons 
(a), PV neurons (b) and pyramidal neurons (c) at 1 Hz and 40 Hz repetition 
rates. Scale bars, 1 Hz stimulation: 50 pA, 30 ms (a), 40 pA, 25 ms (b); and 

20 pA, 25 ms (c); 40 Hz stimulation: 16 pA, 125 ms (a), 75 pA, 50 ms 

(b). d, Fraction of neurons responding to photostimulation in ACx and mPFC. 
e, Mean + s.e.m. of IPSCs for the significantly responsive neurons (paired 
t-test, P< 0.01). Average IPSC amplitudes in ACx and mPFC were not 
significantly different (t-test: SOM, P = 0.125; PV, P = 0.83; Pyr, P = 0.256; 
note the low sample sizes for pyramidal cells because of the low prevalence of 
evoked IPSCs). f, Short-term depression of IPSCs at 40 Hz (ACx and mPFC 
combined). 


(Fig. 2b, f). In contrast to these inhibitory neurons only a small fraction 
of pyramidal neurons responded to VIP activation, indicating that 
pyramidal neurons are a minor monosynaptic target of the VIP popu- 
lation (Fig. 2c, d). The amplitudes of IPSCs were not significantly 
different across groups (Fig. 2e). These in vitro results demonstrate 
that VIP interneurons specifically inhibit other interneurons, providing 
a circuit mechanism for a disinhibitory process that we observed in vivo. 

Because SOM and PV are known to inhibit pyramidal cells, which 
constitute the majority of cortical neurons, we suspected that the 
delayed activated neurons in vivo were mostly pyramidal neurons. 
To test this we used immunohistochemistry to map the neural activity 
marker c-Fos onto identified cell types in vitro in mPFC (Extended 
Data Fig. 5). Photostimulation of VIP neurons increased c-Fos 
expression fivefold compared to control animals (Extended Data 
Fig. 5b-i). Eight per cent of c-Fos-immunopositive neurons expressed 
VIP, whereas the others expressed the pyramidal marker CaMKIa 
(Extended Data Fig. 5f, g), revealing that the delayed activated popu- 
lation consists of pyramidal neurons. 

To probe the function of this disinhibitory circuit during sensory 
processing, we investigated how auditory receptive fields are shaped by 
VIP activation. About one-quarter of the single units recorded in head- 
restrained awake mice (VIP-Cre::Ai32) (97 of 343) could be classified 
as directly activated (n= 4, VIP, Extended Data Fig. 6), inhibited 
(n = 48), or delayed activated (n = 46, Fig. 3a). Delayed activated neu- 
rons tended to be more tone responsive (28 of 46 (61%) compared to 
97 of 343 (29%) in the entire population) and had stronger auditory 
responses (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 7a-f). Also, a large fraction 
of tone-responsive neurons was delayed activated (28 of 97 (29%), 
compared to 18 of 245 (7%) in the tone-unresponsive population), 
and these showed stronger light effects (Fig. 3b, Extended Data Fig. 
7a-f and Extended Data Table 1). These results reveal that in auditory 
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Figure 3 | Auditory responses of a functional subpopulation of principal 
neurons are modulated by disinhibition. a, Venn diagram showing the 
number of single neurons in ACx classified on the basis of tone and light 
responsiveness. b, Left: PSTHs aligned to stimulus onset show that tone 
response of delayed activated cells is stronger than that of those unaffected by 
light (only cells firing >1 Hz included in the unaffected population, 15/40). Middle, 
right: light response is stronger in tone-responsive than -unresponsive neurons. 
c-f, Auditory tuning of tone-responsive inhibited (c, d) and delayed activated 
(e, f) neurons in awake mice. Mean = s.e.m. ¢, e, Top: raster plots of 
representative neurons sorted by the frequency of the auditory stimulus. Grey 
shade, tone delivery; blue shade, tone plus light stimulation. Bottom: frequency 
tuning curves of the same cells. d, f, Average tuning curves. Mustard solid/ 
dashed lines are predictions from additive/multiplicative models, respectively. 


cortex, the VIP circuit disinhibits a functionally specific subset of 
neurons that tend to be tone responsive and frequency tuned. 

Next, we examined how VIP-mediated disinhibition modulates 
auditory frequency tuning. The inhibited population (n = 25 of 97 
tone-responsive neurons) decreased whereas delayed activated neu- 
rons (n = 28 of 97) increased their tone-evoked firing when VIP inter- 
neurons were also activated, consistent with the modulation expected 
from the disinhibitory circuit (Fig. 3c—f). We found that one-parameter 
gain modulation models (additive or multiplicative) fitted the light- 
induced changes in average tuning curves: the inhibited population 
showed divisive gain modulation®”*, whereas the change in delayed 
activated neurons was consistent with an additive shift of the baseline 
firing rate (Fig. 3c-f and Extended Data Fig. 7g). These observations 
reveal that VIP stimulation modulates the gain of auditory cortical 
responses. 

Having established how VIP activation modulates local circuit 
activity, next we investigated under what behavioural conditions 
VIP neurons are recruited. We recorded the activity of VIP neurons 
during an auditory go/no-go discrimination task (Fig. 4a). VIP neu- 
rons were recorded early in training as these sessions had a large 
number of false-alarm responses to the ‘no-go’ cue (Fig. 4b). We found 
that VIP neurons showed surprisingly homogeneous responses to 
reinforcement feedback signals (Fig. 4c—f and Extended Data Fig. 8). 
In all VIP neurons, punishment (air puff, n = 6, or foot shock, n = 4) 
generated strong phasic activation at short latencies (peak at 
50 + 12ms, P<0.01). The similar activation in response to two dif- 
ferent types of punishment indicates that VIP neurons signal the aver- 
sive quality of the negative feedback. Water reward tended to generate 
weaker and more sustained firing-rate increases (9 of 10 VIP neurons, 
half-maximum duration 1.2s; Extended Data Fig. 8). In contrast, 
unidentified neurons showed heterogeneous responses around the 
time of reinforcement (Fig. 4e; false-alarm activation, 23 of 130; hit 
activation, 34 of 130; false-alarm suppression, 25 of 130; hit suppres- 
sion, 30 of 130 or no change). A small subpopulation of unidentified 
neurons responded to both reward and punishment (17 of 130). 
However, these responses tended to precede the feedback, indicating 
sustained auditory responses to the cue, unlike the abrupt firing-rate 
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Figure 4 | VIP neurons are recruited by reinforcement signals. a, Schematic 
of behavioural setup and auditory discrimination task. b, Average performance 
and reaction time (mean = s.e.m. across sessions). c, Raster plots and peri-event 
time histograms (PETH) of example VIP neuron. Neural activity was aligned to 
reinforcement (reward/punishment; red). Blue, tone onset. FA, false alarm. 

d, Raster plots and average PETHs of VIP neurons (n = 10). All VIP neurons 
showed strong increase of firing rate after punishment (VIP 1-4, foot shock 
(asterisk); 5-10, air puff). e, Cumulative fraction of tone selectivity (left; 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, P = 0.43) and firing-rate change (right; hit, P< 0.01; 
false alarm, P< 0.01; AResponse, see Methods). Response to reinforcement 
signals distinguishes VIP neurons from unidentified population. f, Normalized 
average PETH aligned to reinforcement of VIP and concurrently recorded 
unidentified neurons responsive to both positive and negative feedback (17 of 
130; grey). Left: VIP neurons showed sustained activation after reward delivery. 
Right: VIP neurons increased firing rate abruptly after punishment, in contrast 
with unidentified cells. g, Schematic model of disinhibitory circuit. Feedback 
information (for example, reinforcement signals) to VIP neurons disinhibits a 
functional subpopulation of pyramidal neurons. 


increase of VIP interneurons after punishment delivery (Fig. 4f and 
Extended Data Fig. 8c). These results reveal that VIP interneurons 
respond in unison to reinforcement feedback, distinct from the more 
diverse responses observed in the rest of the cortical population. 

Genetic targeting and optical activation enabled us to map a par- 
ticular circuit function, disinhibitory control, onto a molecularly 
defined cell type. On the basis of the strong disinhibitory impact and 
target selectivity observed in two cytoarchitectonically and function- 
ally different cortical areas, we propose that the disinhibitory micro- 
circuit mediated by VIP-expressing interneurons represents a 
conserved motif in neocortex. 

VIP interneurons function within a highly interconnected network, 
therefore their role can be understood as pre-synaptic drivers of 
(‘impact’) and post-synaptic responders to (‘recruitment’) other neu- 
rons. In terms of impact, we found that VIP neurons mediate disin- 
hibitory control. In terms of recruitment, we identified a behaviourally 
relevant condition, reinforcement feedback, that uniformly activates 
VIP neurons. The homogeneous behavioural recruitment of VIP inter- 
neurons indicates that the synchronous ChR2-mediated activation to 
probe their circuit function was physiologically plausible. VIP inter- 
neurons are ideally positioned to serve as a substrate for long-range 
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inputs to increase the gain of local cortical processing (Fig. 4g). Studies 
have recently demonstrated a similar disinhibitory process’*”’, 
whereby foot-shock-induced cholinergic activation of layer 1 cortical 
neurons in ACx enabled auditory fear learning'*. Interestingly, most 
VIP interneurons are located in superficial layers, including layer 1'°”° 
(Extended Data Fig. 1g, h). However, the extent to which these two 
disinhibitory circuits overlap remains to be determined, as only a 
fraction of layer 1 interneurons express VIP. VIP interneurons express 
ionotropic receptors for cholinergic (nAChR) and _ serotonergic 
(5HT3a) modulation’’™, indicating that they are also subject to rapid 
neuromodulation*’. These neuromodulatory systems or other long- 
range pathways probably convey information about reinforcement 
events to VIP neurons. By rapidly relaying this signal primarily to 
tone-selective neurons locally, VIP interneurons might contribute to 
cortical learning mechanisms. On the basis of these observations we 
propose that disinhibitory control by VIP interneurons provides a 
powerful circuit mechanism that enables long-range cortical signals 
or subcortical neuromodulation to efficiently modulate specific pyr- 
amidal neuron ensembles. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


All animal procedures were performed in accordance with National Institutes of 
Health standards and were approved by Cold Spring Harbour Laboratory 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 
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METHODS 

Animals. Adult (over 2 months old) male and female mice of VIP-Cre?! (C57BL/6 
background) or VIP-Cre crossed with Ai32 (ref. 22) (ChR2 reporter line), GIN- 
GFP (SOM) and G42-GFP (PV) were used under the protocol approved by Cold 
Spring Harbour Laboratory Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee in 
accordance with National Institutes of Health regulations. 

Virus injection. Animals were anaesthetized with ketamine (100 mgkg *) and 
xylazine (10 mgkg'). AAV2/9.EFla.DIO.ChETA.EYFP (ref. 31) (UNC vector 
core) was injected in mPFC (1.75 mm anterior to bregma and 0.5 mm lateral to 
midline) or ACx (2.50 mm posterior to bregma and 4.00 mm lateral to midline) of 
VIP-Cre mice, VIP-Cre::GIN-GFP and VIP-Cre::G42-GFP at 4weeks of age. 
Approximately 1 pl of AAV (8 X 10!” virus particles per ml) was injected with a 
glass pipette using Picospritzer (Parker Hannifin Co.). Because VIP cells constitute 
only a small fraction (1-2%) of cortical neurons, the expression of ChR2 was 
maintained at least for 4 weeks. The delivery of large volumes of AAV at 4 weeks 
of age and the long expression time increased the efficacy and reduced the vari- 
ability of ChR2 expression. The longer expression time (even after 6 month) did 
not affect animals’ health and behaviour. 

Neural data collection. After 4-6 weeks of ChR2 expression, a custom-built drive 
housing 6-8 tetrodes and 1-2 optical fibres (50,1m core diameter, numerical 
aperture 0.2, Polymicro Technologies) were implanted in the left mPFC 
(1.75 mm anterior to bregma and 0.5mm lateral to midline) or the left ACx 
(2.50 mm posterior to bregma and 4.00 mm lateral to midline) using stereotaxis”. 
For frequency tuning and auditory go/no-go experiments, a titanium headbar was 
also attached to the skull. After 7-10 days of recovery after surgery, action poten- 
tials were recorded extracellularly (sampled at 32 kHz) with either a Cheetah32 or 
a DigiLynx system (Neuralynx, Inc.) from the ACx (n = 12 mice) or the mPFC 
(n = 4 mice). Brief laser pulses (473 nm, 1-ms duration, 1.5-3 mW of total output 
at the tip of optical fibres) were delivered through an optical fibre (50 jum core 
diameter, numerical aperture 0.2, CrystaLaser, UltraLasers or Lasermate Group 
Inc.). Electrodes were advanced 60-80 jum each recording day. Electrode locations 
were estimated based on the entry coordinates and the extent of cumulative 
descent and later confirmed by histology (Extended Data Fig. le, f). In most of 
the ACx experiments (50 of 53 sessions, n = 12 mice), frequency tuning experi- 
ments were performed after optogenetic tagging while neural signals were con- 
tinuously recorded. Therefore, the number of neurons in Figs 3 and 4 are a subset 
of Fig. 1. Conducting the experiments required monitoring the effect of VIP- 
photostimulation on multiunit activity; therefore, it was not possible to fully blind 
the experimenter. However, this information was only used to guide decisions 
about whether to move the electrodes or not. Once light effects were detected, all 
well-separated single units from the session were analysed by automated software 
algorithms treating every neuron equally. Sample size was estimated on the basis of 
previous literature’*. 

The difference in the relative proportion of recorded VIP neurons in ACx and 

mPFC is probably due to technical reasons. First, ChR2 was delivered virally into 
mPEC, whereas we used a reporter line (Ai32) for ACx. Therefore, ChR2 express- 
ion in mPFC was spatially limited and the level of expression could vary. Second, 
superficial layers in mPFC were more difficult to target because they are located 
underneath midline blood vessels. There was no significant difference in VIP cell 
density in ACx and mPFC. Cell densities: ACx, 2.1 + 0.17 cells 10° uum? (115 
cells, 4 slices from 2 mice); mPFC, 2.1 + 0.09 cells 10° * um? (124 cells, 4 slices 2 
mice); P = 0.78, t-test. Cell density was estimated from VIP.Ai32 mice. 
Data analysis. All data analysis was carried out using built-in and custom-built 
software in Matlab (Mathworks). All recording sessions with light effects were 
included. Spikes were manually sorted into clusters (presumptive neurons) off-line 
based on peak amplitude and waveform energy using the MClust software (A. D. 
Redish). Cluster quality was quantified using isolation distance and L-ratio”’. 
Putative cells with isolation distance <20 or L-ratio >0.1 were excluded. 
Autocorrelation functions were inspected for all putative cells and in cases with 
absolute refractory period violations, an additional effort was made to improve 
cluster separation. If refractory violations persisted, the cluster was excluded. Some 
of the VIP neurons did not reach the threshold of isolation distance and L-ratio. 
For these neurons, we exploited the waveform information carried by light-evoked 
action potentials, which aided the isolation of these units. We calculated waveform 
correlation between spontaneous action potentials of VIP neurons and average 
light-evoked waveform. We restricted the clusters to the upper 5 percentile of the 
bootstrapped distribution of correlation coefficients. 

Next, we estimated peri-stimulus (stimulus-aligned) firing rates by using an 
adaptive spike density function (SDF) approach (termed peri-stimulus time his- 
togram (PSTH)). Briefly, spike rasters were convolved with a variable kernel 
Gaussian window to provide a SDF estimate. The kernel width of the Gaussian 
was adapted to the local estimate of spiking probability to implement stronger 
smoothing when information was sparse. Variance was mapped onto spiking 
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probability between 0 (moving average, corresponding to probability of 0) and 
infinity (Dirac-delta, corresponding to probability of 1). To detect light-induced 
changes of firing rate we first determined the putative activation/suppression 
period and then evaluated the statistical significance of the firing rate change 
compared to a stimulus-free baseline, as follows. Adaptive SDF was calculated 
aligned to light stimulus onset. For the mPFC, minimal and maximal firing was 
determined as the minimum and maximum of the SDF within 100 ms from the 
light pulses. The baseline firing rate was calculated from mean firing probability 
within a 100-ms window before the start of a pulse train. For ACx, longer windows 
were used according to the observed differences in response latencies (200 ms after 
light flashes for response and 400 ms before light pulses for baseline). We deter- 
mined the putative activation period as the epoch between the half-peak crossings 
(relative to baseline) before and after the positive peak. Putative suppression 
period was defined in a similar way based on the negative peak. The statistical 
significance of the activation and suppression was determined by comparing the 
spike count distribution within these periods with an equivalent baseline epoch 
using a two-tailed Mann-Whitney U-test. A P value cutoff of 0.05 was used for 
significance testing. In the mPFC experiments, light pulse trains of different fre- 
quencies were used as stimuli. To allow a long enough window for testing possible 
firing-rate changes, single pulses of the slowest stimulus bursts (5 Hz) were chosen 
as reference events for this analysis. Because slow light-induced firing-rate changes 
could potentially mask fast light-evoked activation or suppression, the analysis was 
repeated, restricted to first stimuli of light pulse trains; a neuron was considered 
activated or inhibited if either of the two tests showed a significant effect. In ACx 
experiments, single pulses of 0.5 Hz frequency were applied; this slow stimulation 
protocol allowed us to include all pulses as reference events, enhancing statistical 
power. To reduce the probability of misclassification of ACx neurons based on 
light-induced firing-rate changes to a minimum, we exploited tone plus light 
stimulation trials for those cells showing any effects for 1-ms laser light stimu- 
lation. If any of these cells showed additional effects when including the tone plus 
light stimuli without confounding effects of tone only stimulation, then these 
effects were also taken into account. Significance of suppression could not reliably 
be determined for cells with a baseline firing rate <2 Hz (<1 Hz in ACx; relaxing 
the spike rate threshold was enabled by the improved statistical power, see above). 
In a few cases we detected late secondary effects after a significant short latency 
inhibition or activation. These cells were classified based on the primary effects. In 
the ACx experiments, a significant portion of the neurons that were inhibited also 
showed a later activation. These cells were also included in the inhibited group in 
the main figures based on their significant short-latency inhibition after light 
stimulation. In addition, they are also displayed separately in Extended Data 
Fig. 3. 

The timing of firing-rate suppression in neurons significantly inhibited after 
photostimulation was compared for narrow spiking (<275 us, n = 17) and wide 
spiking (>275 ps, n = 46) neurons. Wide spiking neurons showed significantly 
later offset (mean + s.e.m., narrow spiking, 39.0 + 10.0 ms; wide spiking, 86.5 + 
7.6 ms; P = 0.0007, Mann-Whitney U-test for all comparisons in this paragraph) 
and correspondingly longer duration (narrow spiking, 27.3 + 5.8 ms; wide spik- 
ing, 54.3 + 5.8 ms, P = 0.0019) of suppression. Similar results were obtained when 
comparing slow firing (<5 Hz, n = 32) and fast spiking (>5 Hz, n = 31) neurons: 
slow firing neurons showed significantly later inhibition offset (fast spiking, 
58.6 + 9.2 ms; slow firing, 88.4 + 9.1 ms; P = 0.016) and longer durations (fast 
spiking, 34.6 + 4.8 ms; slow firing, 59.0 + 7.6 ms; P = 0.0051). 

In vitro electrophysiology. For in vitro electrophysiology experiments, ChR2 
expression time was kept constant and comparable (4-6 weeks) between VIP- 
Cre::GIN-GFP and VIP-Cre::G42-GFP. Brain slices were prepared at 8-10 weeks 
of age. Mice were anaesthetized and decapitated. The brain was transferred to an 
ice-cold cutting solution containing (in mM) 110 choline chloride, 25 NaHCO3, 25 
p-glucose, 11.6 sodium ascorbate, 3.1 sodium pyruvate, 2.5 KCl, 1.25 NaH2POu,, 7 
MgCl, and 0.5 CaCl,. Coronal sections (300 lum) of mPFC or ACx were prepared 
using vibratome (Microm) and all slices were transferred to artificial cerebrospinal 
fluid (ACSF) containing (in mM) 127 NaCl, 25 NaHCOs, 25 p-glucose, 2.5 KCl, 
1.25 NaH,PO,, 2CaCl, and 1MgCl, balanced with 95% O, and 5% CO), Slices 
were incubated at 34 °C for 30-60 min and kept at room temperature (22-24 °C) 
during the experiments. Target neurons were identified by fluorescence and 
patched with glass electrodes (pulled from borosilicate glass capillaries, Warner 
Instruments, resistance, 5-7 MQ). To augment IPSCs in inward direction, a high 
Cl” intracellular solution containing (in mM) 30 potassium-methlysulphate, 118 
KCl, 4 MgCh, 10 HEPES, 1 EGTA, 4 Naj-ATP, 0.4 Na2-GTP, 10 sodium phos- 
phocreatine, pH 7.25; 290-300 mOsm was used. To block excitatory postsynaptic 
currents 20 uM CNQX (Tocris) and 50 uM APV (Tocris) were added to the ACSF. 
Whole-cell recordings were conducted and signals were amplified using 
Multiclamp 700A amplifier (Axon Instruments, Molecular Devices). IPSCs were 
measured in voltage clamp mode at a holding potential of —70 mV, and action 
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potentials were recorded in current clamp mode. VIP neurons expressing 
ChR2(ChETA) were activated by 1-ms light pulses at 1 Hz or 40 Hz and only fired 
single action potentials in response to single light pulses. All recording sessions 
with light effects were included and analysed using a custom-built Matlab program 
(Mathworks). Neurons that were significantly responsive to photostimulation 
(peak amplitude versus baseline, paired t-test, P< 0.01) were further analysed 
to calculate the IPSC amplitude. The normality of amplitude distribution was 
tested on a subset of data with the Lilliefors-test. Decay time constants were 
calculated by fitting the decaying phase of the IPSCs (10-90% of the peak ampli- 
tude) with a single exponential function. There were no significant differences in 
IPSC amplitude and fraction of responded neurons in different cortical layers and 
the results were combined. SOM and PV showed similar short-term plasticity in 
ACx and mPFC. Hence, the two data sets were combined. All central tendencies 
were reported as mean + s.e.m. 

Frequency tuning experiment and data analysis. Experiments were performed 
in a sound attenuated chamber (Industrial Acoustics Co.). Animals were head- 
restrained using headbars and monitored during recording sessions using a USB 
camera. Before starting recording, the mice were accommodated to the head- 
fixing setup. Untrained awake mice sometimes moved in bouts in head-restrained 
condition. To examine whether these movement bouts modulate neural activity in 
ACx, a3.8 X 3.8 cm force-sensitive resistor (Interlink electronics) placed under the 
paws was used to monitor movement while neural activity was recorded simulta- 
neously. Neural activity was sorted according to epochs of movement and qui- 
escence and the average firing rates between the two conditions were compared 
statistically (unpaired t-test; P< 0.01). The analysis revealed that most neurons 
(40 of 43) did not show a statistically significant difference, suggesting that the 
movement in head-restrained condition was not reflected in substantial changes of 
neural activity in the ACx. Pure tones (1-46 kHz, 100 ms, 50-70 dB) were deliv- 
ered in a pseudo-random sequence to the right ear by a calibrated speaker (TDT) 
with or without concurrent photostimulation (100-ms duration (except one ses- 
sion with 200 ms), 473 nm, 1.5-3 mW of total output at the tip of the optical fibres; 
50 um core diameter, numerical aperture 0.2, Polymicro Technologies, Ultralasers) 
in awake state. Single-neuron activity was recorded with Cheetah system 
(Neuralynx). Sound presentation and neural data were synchronized by acquiring 
time-stamps from the sound-delivery system along with the electrophysiological 
signals. 

Data were analysed using Matlab (Mathworks). All central tendencies were 
reported as mean + s.e.m. To classify tone-responsive neurons, adaptive spike 
density function (SDF) was calculated by convolving the raster plots of tone 
responses with a variable Gaussian window (see above). Minimal/maximal firing 
was assessed as minimum/maximum SDF within 200 ms from tone onset. Baseline 
firing was determined by mean pre-event firing probability. The time course of 
the firing rate change was assessed by crossings of the half-distance between the 
extreme and the baseline before and after the minimum/maximum. This temporal 
window of increase/decrease was then used to bin the baseline raster. Spike counts 
for baseline and spike counts in the previously determined temporal window were 
compared using Mann-Whitney U-test and the cells with P value <0.01 were 
classified as tone-responsive neurons. Firing rates during pure tone or tone plus 
light stimuli (100 ms) were calculated to obtain auditory tuning curves. A sub- 
group of inhibited cells showed secondary, delayed activation by VIP photosti- 
mulation after the inhibition ceased (Extended Data Fig. 3). For these cells, only 
the first 25 ms of the stimuli were used for the tuning curves to avoid any con- 
founding effects resulting from the delayed activation. These cells were also ana- 
lysed separately in more detail using two different stimulus-induced firing rate 
windows (0-25ms for inhibition and 75-100ms for delayed activation; see 
Extended Data Fig. 3). For the tone-responsive neurons not modulated by 1-ms 
light pulses, only those cells with a baseline firing rate >1Hz (15 of 40) were 
analysed to ensure reliable exclusion of potential inhibition after photostimulation 
(see above). Tuning curves of tone-responsive neurons were fit by Gaussian curves 
(robust fit with nonlinear least squares method) and aligned for averaging based 
on the mean of the Gaussians. The underlying raw firing rates for both tone only 
and tone plus light stimulation protocols were normalized to the maximum firing 
rate in the tone only stimulation condition and averaged over cells for different 
groups. The averages were also fit by Gaussian curves. 

We quantified the effects of VIP stimulation on auditory tuning curves by fitting 
simple models. First, we considered two one-parameter models: pure divisive gain 
(activity gain)’® and a mere shift in baseline firing rate. Although the individual 
data showed considerable heterogeneity, on average the decrease in firing rate in 
the inhibited neurons was consistent with an activity gain model, whereas the 
increased rates in the delayed activated cells were best fit with a baseline shift (Fig. 3 
and Extended Data Fig. 7g). However, nonlinear transformations such as a thresh- 
old operation in combination with a baseline shift can in theory yield similar or 
better results compared to the activity gain model”®. We tested this combined 


model for inhibited cells and compared it with the results of the activity gain 
model. The activity gain model resulted in better fits (smaller least square errors) 
than the baseline shift combined with a threshold operation at 0 Hz in the case of 
22 out of 25 neurons; the combined model resulted in smaller errors in 2 neurons 
and the fits were indistinguishable for 1 cell. This suggests that the activity gain 
model is superior to the additive model for inhibited cells even when allowing an 
additional nonlinear modulation (P = 2.7 X 107°, Wilcoxon signed rank test, 
two-tailed). 

Next, we turned to two-parameter models. Because the best frequency and the 
tuning width did not show substantial changes (inhibited group, change in best 
frequency, 0.86 kHz; tuning width quantified by the s.d. of the Gaussian fit, 3.12 
(95% confidence intervals, 2.68, 3.56) without and 3.51 (95% confidence intervals, 
2.62, 4.41) with VIP stimulation; activated group, change in best frequency, 2.64 
kHz; tuning width quantified by the s.d. of the Gaussian fit, 6.95 (95% confidence 
intervals, 6.25, 7.65) without and 5.37 (95% confidence intervals, 4.31, 6.42) with 
VIP stimulation), we tested two-parameter models combining the baseline shift 
and the activity gain model. This model resulted in only marginal improvement 
relative to the divisive model for the inhibited group (Bayesian information 
criterion** for the combined, divisive gain and baseline shift models: —399.6, 
—398.3 and —354.7) and the baseline shift model for the delayed activated group 
(Bayesian information criterion for the combined, multiplicative gain and baseline 
shift models: —274.7, — 146.7 and —270.2). Thus, the effect of VIP stimulation on 
auditory tuning curves is explained by the divisive gain modulation of inhibited 
cells and the additive firing-rate change of the delayed activated neurons. 
Auditory go/no-go task. Mice were trained on a head-restrained auditory dis- 
crimination task. The animals were placed in a head-restrained setup inside a 
sound-attenuated chamber (Industrial Acoustics Co.) monitored by a USB video 
camera (LE). Mice were trained to lick for water reward (3-5 ll per trial) after 
hearing a go tone (5 or 20 kHz frequency, 0.5s duration) while withholding res- 
ponse to a no-go tone (10 or 4kHz frequency, 0.5s duration) associated with 
punishment (gentle air puff, 100 ms duration, n =5 mice or mild foot shock, 
100 ms duration, 0.6 mA, n = 1 mouse). Licks were detected by an infrared lick- 
ometer (Island Motion Co.). Laser pulse sequences and tones were generated using 
Pulse Pal, a custom 4-channel stimulator we developed based on an open source 
ARM microcontroller platform (Maple, LeafLabs). All behavioural events were 
acquired using Bpod, a custom-designed behavioural system that provides a real- 
time virtual state machine framework for precise control of stimulus delivery and 
environmental measurements. Events were synchronized with neural signals by 
digital inputs from Bpod to the recording system (Neuralynx). Each trial was 
concluded with one of the four following possible outcomes: two types of correct 
trials, hit (response to go tone) or correct rejection (no response to no-go tone) and 
two types of incorrect trials, miss (no response to go tone) or false alarm (response 
to no-go tone) (Fig. 4a). Tones were delivered in a pseudo-random sequence. Once 
mice stopped licking, the next trial started with a pseudo-random delay (average 
5s or 1.75s). The animals were trained to perform 200-300 trials to allow firing 
rate comparisons in >100 ms windows. However, individual sessions varied 
between 96-600 trials. 

Peri-event time histograms (PETH) aligned to task events (cue tone onset, 
reinforcement signals) were calculated using the adaptive SDF algorithm 
described above. Assessment of significant firing-rate changes after task events 
was performed similarly to the analysis of photostimulation- or tone-evoked 
enhancement or suppression of activity (see above). Neurons were grouped 
according to their firing-rate responses around reinforcement signals (baseline 
window, —1 to —0.6s before cue tone onset; test window, 0 to 0.4 s after cue tone 
onset). PETHs were z-scored, averaged and baseline-subtracted within groups. 
Tone selectivity and AResponses of hit and false alarm were calculated from 
maximum/minimum values of normalized PETHs during go/no-go tone periods. 
Tone selectivity was defined as |go tone response — no-go tone response|/| go tone 
response + no-go tone response|. AResponse was defined as maximum/minimum 
rate — baseline rate. 
c-Fos experiments and quantification. A single optical fibre (50 um core dia- 
meter, numerical aperture 0.2, Polymicro Technologies) was implanted in the left 
mPFC of VIP-Cre mice with or without ChR2 expression (4-6 weeks). After 
7-10 days of recovery post surgery, animals were anaesthetized with ketamine 
(100 mg kg” ') and xylazine (10 mgkg~') and left in their home cages in a dark, 
sound attenuated chamber for 2-3h to reduce background c-Fos levels. The 
photostimulation protocol was as follows: stimulation was composed of a train 
of 20 brief (1 ms) laser pulses for 1 s followed by no stimulation for 3 s. This was 
repeated 25 times (total stimulation time = 100 s). Animals were put back to their 
home cages in the sound-attenuated chamber for 1 h. Animals were then perfused 
transcardially with a fixative containing 4% paraformaldehyde in 0.1 M phosphate 
buffer and the brains were postfixed overnight in the same solution at 4°C. After 
sectioning and confocal imaging (see below), the z-stacked images were analysed 
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for quantification of c-Fos and overlap with other markers (CaMKIIa, ChR2- 
YFP). The quantification was performed by manual counting of nuclear staining. 
Immunofluorescence and imaging. Animals were perfused according to the 
same protocol used for c-Fos experiments (see above). Brain sections (80- 
120 um thickness) were prepared using a vibratome (Leika), and permeabilized 
and blocked with 1% Triton X-100 and 5% normal goat serum for 2h. 
Immunostaining was performed with primary antibodies of rabbit anti- VIP 
(ImmunoStar, 1:400 dilution); rabbit anti-c-Fos (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, 
1:1,000); mouse anti-CaMKIIa (Thermo Scientific, 1:200); mouse anti-NeuN 
(Chemicon International Inc., 1:500) in 0.1% Triton X-100 and 5% normal goat 
serum in PBS overnight at 4 °C. After three washes of 5 min in PBS, sections were 
incubated with secondary antibodies (Alexa-596/Alexa-405 conjugated goat anti- 
rabbit/anti-mouse, Invitrogen/Molecular Probes) diluted 1:500 in 0.1% Triton 
X-100 and 5% normal goat serum in PBS. Z-stack images were taken using a 
confocal microscope (Zeiss 710 LSM). 

Immunostaining was used to estimate specificity and efficiency of VIP express- 
ion in the VIP-Cre:Ai32 line. However, we would like to note that this approach 
has some limitations, as immunohistochemistry is not considered a gold standard 
method for assessing gene expression, as both its specificity and sensitivity 
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depends on external factors*’**. These factors include but are not restricted 
to (1) cell-type-specific availability of the epitope*®; (2) varying expression 
levels and subcellular patterns of the antigens***’; (3) details of the experimental 
procedure*’. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Specificity and efficiency of ChR2 expression, 
recording locations and layer 1 VIP neurons. a, VIP-Cre:Ai32 (ACx). b, VIP- 
Cre::AAV-DIO-ChR2 (mPFC). Note that some green puncta were not somata 
and only somata were used for quantification. c, Quantification of the overlap 
of ChR2-YFP (green) with anti-VIP (red) in ACx. Overlap = 88 + 6.6% 

(49 of 54 neurons), 6 slices from 4 mice (see Methods for a note on caveats). 
d, Quantification of the overlap of ChR2-YFP (green) with anti-VIP (red) 

in mPFC. Overlap = 97 + 3.7% (35 of 36 neurons), 5 slices from 4 mice. 
Scale bar, 50 pum. e, f, Recording location in mPFC and ACx. Microdrives 
accommodating 6 tetrodes and 1 optical fibre were implanted in the ACx (e) or 


VIP Dil 


Merge 


VIP NeuN Merge 


the mPFC (f). Recording sites were confirmed by histology using Dil (red) that 
was applied to the optical fibre before implantation. Histology results showed 
that the electrode locations were biased towards the middle layers. Green, VIP 
neurons expressing ChR2-YFP; red, Dil. Scale bar, 200 um. g, h, Most VIP 
neurons were located in layer 2/3, with a smaller fraction in layer 1. VIP 
comprised about 10% of layer 1 neurons. g, VIP neuron in layer 1 of the ACx 
(arrow; 6 VIP/60 layer 1 ACx neurons, n = 6 slices from 2 mice). h, VIP neuron 
in layer 1 of the mPFC (5 VIP/56 layer 1 mPFC neurons, n = 6 slices from 2 
mice). Green, VIP; red, NeuN (neuronal marker) staining. Scale bar, 100 jum. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Three distinct populations responsive to 
photostimulation in mPFC and spike width versus firing rate. a—c, Raster 
plots and PSTHs aligned to photostimulation for three distinct populations in 
mPFC. Examples of a directly activated (VIP, a), an inhibited (b) and a delayed 
activated neuron (c). Stimulation frequency, 10-20 Hz. d, Photostimulation- 
evoked spike probability of a VIP interneuron. Left: raster plot. Right: firing 
probability as a function of photostimulation frequency. When all light pulses 
were considered, spike probability decreased with stimulation frequency (dark 
blue). However, the first 5 light pulses reliably evoke action potentials up to 
100 Hz (light blue; spike probability = 0.78 at 100 Hz). e, Relative light-induced 


Spike width (us) 


firing rate change (log scale) versus latency of the maximal effect (peak/trough 
of PSTH). Three separate groups are apparent in mPFC: short-latency activated 
(VIP, green), inhibited (purple) and delayed activated (light brown). f, g, Top 
left: baseline firing rate versus spike width in ACx (f) and mPFC (g). Top right: 
cumulative fraction of firing rate. Bottom: cumulative fraction of spike width. 
Green, directly activated (VIP); purple, inhibited; light brown, delayed 
activated group; dark grey, unidentified neurons. Light grey depicts neurons for 
which inhibition could not reliably be assessed because of very low baseline 
firing rates (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Inhibited and activated (Inh-act) population is a 
subgroup of the inhibited neurons. a, Average PSTH aligned to 
photostimulation (1-ms pulses) for Inh-act cells (a subgroup of the inhibited 
neurons, Figs 1 and 3). The colour code of Fig. 1g, h applies. Inh-act neurons 
(purple) show initial inhibition followed by delayed activation after 1-ms 
pulses. b, Top: example raster plot aligned to auditory stimuli of a tone- 
responsive Inh-act neuron. Shading indicates the stimulation windows (grey, 
tone only; blue, tone- and photostimulation). Dashed boxes indicate time 


Octaves from best frequency 


windows for frequency tuning analysis (early, 0-25 ms; late, 75-100 ms). 
Bottom: frequency tuning curves of tone-responsive Inh-act neurons 
(population average, n = 14). Bottom left: tuning curve for the early time 
window (0-25 ms). Bottom right: tuning curve for the late time window (75- 
100 ms). Simultaneous photostimulation (100 ms) decreased the tone-evoked 
firing rates of Inh-act neurons in the early time window, whereas it increased 
the firing rates in the late time window. This pattern resembled the inhibition- 
activation sequence elicited by the 1 ms light pulses (a). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Light-intensity-dependent changes in spike 
probability, delay and jitter in VIP interneurons in vitro. a, Example traces 
of action potentials evoked by different light intensities. Blue bar, light 


stimulation. Scale bar, 10 ms, 10 mV. b-d, Quantification. Spike probability 
(b) increased whereas delay (c) and jitter (d) decreased with increasing light 
intensities. The highest two intensities were used in the in vitro experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Photostimulation of VIP increases c-Fos in 
pyramidal neurons in mPFC. a, Schematic of c-Fos experiment. Animals were 
anaesthetized for 2h to reduce the background c-Fos levels and 
photostimulation was applied. The expression level of c-Fos was captured 1h 
after photostimulation. b, Representative images of different experimental 
conditions. CTRL1, no ChR2 expression with photostimulation; CTRL2, 
ChR2 expression without photostimulation; EXP, ChR2 expression with 
photostimulation. Left column: green, expression of ChR2.YFP; middle: white, 
c-Fos staining; right: merged images. Scale bar, 200 um. c, Quantification of 
c-Fos levels. CTRL1, n = 64 c-Fos immunopositive neurons, n = 4 mice; 
CTRL2, n = 58 neurons, n = 4 mice; EXP, n = 252 neurons, n = 4 mice. 

d-f, Representative images from different experimental conditions. White, 
c-Fos staining; green, ChR2 expression; red, CaMKIIo staining. The arrow 
indicates a c-Fos-immunopositive VIP neuron. Scale bar, 50 lum. Note that 
some overlapping signals (c-Fos and CaMKII«) are hard to appreciate in this 
image due to low resolution and uneven immunostaining. Additionally, owing 
to the different signal strength, CaMKIJo. immunopositivity is hard to 
appreciate for neurons that are slightly above or below the focal plane, whereas 


the strong c-Fos immunoreactivity is still detectable. For this reason, additional 
high-power images were presented in i. g, Co-localization of markers with 
c-Fos. h, Fraction of c-Fos-positive cells. Among CaMKII.-positive neurons, 
the proportion of c-Fos-immunopositive cells was significantly higher in the 
experimental group as compared with the controls. CTRL1, fraction = 11/208 
(c-Fos/CaMKIIa), 4 mice; CTRL2, fraction = 3/107, 3 mice; EXP, 

fraction = 66/257, 4 mice. Approximately 64% (7 of 11) of the ChR2- 
expressing neurons were c-Fos-immunopositive. i, High-resolution images of 
the co-localization between c-Fos and CaMKII in f. Owing to low resolution 
and uneven staining of CaMKIIa, some c-Fos signals seemingly do not co- 
localize with CaMKIIo.-positive neurons. However, in high-resolution images, 
the co-localization is clearer. Top: example of a weakly stained CaMKIIa- 
positive neuron (arrow). In the high-resolution image, CaMKII« staining is 
apparent. Bottom: attributed to differences in immunofluorescence strength 
between c-Fos and CaMKIIa, neurons slightly out of focus may appear c-Fos- 
positive and CaMKIIa-negative. However, when the focal plane was adjusted, 
the co-localization became apparent. Blue, c-Fos; green, ChR2-YFP; red, 
CaMKiIla. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Responses of VIP neurons in ACx during auditory 
stimulation, alone or combined with photostimulation. a, Raster plot (left) 
and PSTH (right) aligned to the onset of combined tone and photostimulation. 
Although all VIP neurons were responsive to photostimulation, individual VIP 
neurons showed heterogeneous response profiles. One VIP neuron (top) 

showed accommodation during the 200-ms stimulation; two neurons (second 
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and fourth) showed transient response; one neuron (third) fired persistently 
throughout the stimulation. Shaded boxes (left) or coloured lines (right) 
indicate the stimulation duration. b, Average frequency tuning curve of VIP 
neurons (n = 4). All 4 VIP neurons in the ACx for which tuning curves were 
recorded were responsive to pure tones; however, their tuning properties 
showed considerable heterogeneity. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Auditory response profiles of different neuronal 
groups. a, b, Single-cell examples (top, raster plot; middle, PSTH) and 
population average (bottom, PSTH) of responses evoked by a brief 1-ms light 
pulse. a, Delayed activated and tone-responsive neurons. b, Delayed activated 
and tone-unresponsive neurons. ¢, d, Single-cell examples (top, raster plot; 
middle, PSTH) and population average (bottom, PSTH) of responses evoked by 
combined auditory and light stimulation (100 ms). c, Delayed activated and 
tone-responsive neurons. d, Delayed activated and tone-unresponsive neurons. 
Grey shaded box, tone stimulation; blue shaded box, tone plus light stimulation. 
e, PSTH of tone-responsive (red) and tone-unresponsive (brown) delayed 
activated neurons for 100-ms light pulses (without auditory stimulation). This 
experiment was performed in a subset of the frequency tuning experiments. 
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f, Frequency tuning curve of tone-responsive neurons not modulated by 1-ms 
light pulses. g, Fitting of one-parameter gain control models on tuning curve 
modulation of inhibited and delayed activated neurons. Tuning curves 
recorded during photostimulation were fitted with one-parameter models 
representing the scaled (multiplicative model) or shifted (additive model) 
versions of the baseline tuning curves (that is, without photostimulation). The 
ratio of the least squared errors of the two model fits is plotted as a function of 
relative firing rate change after 1-ms light pulses on a logarithmic scale, for 
inhibited (purple) and delayed activated (brown) neurons (minus infinity 
corresponds to complete abolishment of firing). An error ratio >1 corresponds 
to a better fit of the additive model, whereas <1 means better fit of the 
multiplicative gain model. See also Methods. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | VIP neurons strongly respond to punishment in 
ACx. a, Raster plots (top) and PETHs (bottom) aligned to reinforcement 
(reward, green or punishment, red) for all VIP neurons recorded in the auditory 
go/no-go task. All VIP neurons were strongly recruited by punishment (foot 
shock: 1-4, marked by asterisks; air puff: 5-10), whereas water reward induced 
weaker and more sustained activation (9 of 10 cells showed significant firing 
rate increase for reward, see main text and Methods). b, Raster plots and PETHs 
of example unidentified neurons. Type 1 neurons (left) tended to be activated 
by tone onset. Type 2 neurons (right) tended to be inhibited by tone onset. 

c, Top: normalized average PETH of VIP (green) and concurrently recorded 


Time from reinforcement (s) Time from tone onset (s) 


non-VIP neurons aligned to feedback (left) and tone onset (right) for hit (top) 
and false alarm trials (bottom). VIP neurons showed an abrupt increase of 
firing rate after punishment (bottom left). The oscillatory pattern of VIP 
activation around reward delivery is a consequence of rhythmic firing-rate 
modulations following the highly stereotypic pattern of licking in 4 of 10 VIP 
neurons (1 of 130 in non-VIP neurons). Grey, feedback-activated unidentified 
neurons (type 1). Pink, feedback-inhibited unidentified neurons (type 2). 
Insets, zoomed-in plots of PETHs. Arrows indicate the difference in activation 
pattern between VIP and unidentified type 1 neurons. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Accounting for the temporal difference between 
VIP-Cre::Ai32 (ACx) and VIP-Cre::AAV.ChR2 (mPFC). We observed a 
temporal difference in the firing pattern of VIP neurons between the ChR2 
reporter line (Ai32) and the virus-injected (AAV.ChR2) mice. We speculated 
that this difference could stem from the mutation in ChR2. The mutation in 
ChR2(H134R) of Ai32 mice produces larger currents and slower kinetics than 
ChR2(ChETA; AAV.ChR2). As a consequence, VIP neurons in VIP-Cre::Ai32 
can fire bursts in response to single 1-ms pulses and the activation can last more 
than 20 ms (a). This sustained activity of VIP neurons prolonged the temporal 
dynamics of downstream neurons. a, Examples of VIP neurons that burst to 
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1-ms photostimulation in the ACx of VIP-Cre::Ai32 mice. b, Model explaining 
the temporal difference between VIP-Cre::Ai32 and VIP-Cre::AAV-DIO- 
ChR2(ChETA). In VIP-Cre::Ai32 mice, almost all VIP neurons express ChR2 
and exert stronger inhibition on the inhibited neuron group. Because the 
duration of VIP (green) activation varies, individual inhibited neurons (Inh, 
purple) receive different degrees of inhibition (strength and duration) from VIP 
neurons, therefore their firing rates recover to baseline at different time points. 
This variation propagates to the delayed activated group (dAct, orange), 
activation of which can start at different time instances. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Contingency table showing delayed light activation and tone responsiveness are not independent 


a. All neurons 


Tone-responsive Tone-unresponsive 
Delayed activated 28 18 
Not delayed activated 69 227 


Fisher’s exact test : P= 0.000001 


b. Putative pyramidal neurons 


Tone-responsive Tone-unresponsive 
Delayed activated 28 18 
Not delayed activated 39 174 


(Spike width > 275us) 
Fisher’s exact test : P = 0.00000002 
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Identifying cellular and molecular differences between human and 
non-human primates (NHPs) is essential to the basic understand- 
ing of the evolution and diversity of our own species. Until now, 
preserved tissues have been the main source for most comparative 
studies between humans, chimpanzees (Pan troglodytes) and bono- 
bos (Pan paniscus)'”. However, these tissue samples do not fairly 
represent the distinctive traits of live cell behaviour and are not 
amenable to genetic manipulation. We propose that induced plur- 
ipotent stem (iPS) cells could be a unique biological resource to 
determine relevant phenotypical differences between human and 
NHPs, and that those differences could have potential adaptation 
and speciation value. Here we describe the generation and initial 
characterization of iPS cells from chimpanzees and bonobos as new 
tools to explore factors that may have contributed to great ape evolu- 
tion. Comparative gene expression analysis of human and NHP 
iPS cells revealed differences in the regulation of long interspersed 
element-1 (L1, also known as LINE-1) transposons. A force of change 
in mammalian evolution, L1 elements are retrotransposons that 
have remained active during primate evolution®°. Decreased levels 
of Ll-restricting factors APOBEC3B (also known as A3B)° and 
PIWIL2 (ref. 7) in NHP iPS cells correlated with increased L1 mobi- 
lity and endogenous L1 messenger RNA levels. Moreover, results 
from the manipulation of A3B and PIWIL2 levels in iPS cells sup- 
ported a causal inverse relationship between levels of these proteins 
and L] retrotransposition. Finally, we found increased copy numbers 
of species-specific L1 elements in the genome of chimpanzees com- 
pared to humans, supporting the idea that increased L1 mobility in 
NHPs is not limited to iPS cells in culture and may have also occurred 
in the germ line or embryonic cells developmentally upstream to 
germline specification during primate evolution. We propose that 
differences in L1 mobility may have differentially shaped the gen- 
omes of humans and NHPs and could have continuing adaptive 
significance. 

Humans, chimpanzees and bonobos are genetically very similar, 
sharing nearly 98% of their alignable genomic sequence’*. However, 
cellular and molecular phenotypes, especially at identical stages of 
development, are difficult to establish, mainly owing to limited access 
to embryonic material from humans and NHPs*. We reprogrammed 
fibroblasts from two bonobos and two chimpanzees into iPS cells as 
previously described’’® (Extended Data Fig. la). After culture in 
human embryonic stem (ES) cell-supporting conditions, NHP iPS cell 
colonies could be distinguished by the high nucleus-to-cytoplasm 
ratio morphology. iPS cell clones from both species continuously 
expressed pluripotency markers, retained an undifferentiated morpho- 
logy in culture, and maintained a normal karyotype (Fig. la). After 
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Figure 1 | Characterization of iPS cells derived from the three primate 
species. a, Morphology of fibroblasts and iPS cells. No karyotypic 
abnormalities were observed in iPS cells clones. Immunofluorescence for the 
pluripotency markers Tra-1-81 and Nanog in iPS cells is shown. DAPI, 4’,6- 
diamidino-2-phenylindole. b, Reverse transcription PCR (RT-PCR) for 
undifferentiation (Nanog) and for the three germ cell layers (musashi, 
brachyury and «-fetoprotein (AFP)) markers in human (H), chimpanzee (C) 
and bonobo (B) iPS cells, and in differentiated embryoid bodies (EBs). 

c, Haematoxylin and eosin staining of teratoma sections showing 
differentiation into three germ layers: goblet cells in gastrointestinal tract 
(endo), neuroretinal epithelium (ecto), and muscle and cartilage/bone (meso). 
Scale bars, 100 um (a) and 150 um (c). Portrait of Charles Darwin is reproduced 
with permission of The Huntington Library. 
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embryoid-body-mediated differentiation in vitro, clones contained 
tissue derivatives from the three embryonic germ layers and down- 
regulated expression of pluripotency markers (Fig. 1b). iPS-cell-selected 
clones were also able to differentiate into the three embryonic germ 
layers in vivo, as shown by analysis of teratomas in nude mice (Fig. 1c). 
Together, these data demonstrate that NHP iPS cell clones re-established 
pluripotency at the molecular and cellular levels. 

To gain insight into differences in gene expression between human 
and NHP iPS cells, we performed high-throughput RNA sequencing 
(RNA-seq) analyses on four human, two chimpanzee and two bonobo 
iPS cell lines (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The expression profiles of iPS 
cells from the three species clustered together with human ES cells 
(HUES6 and H1), and were distinguishable from ES-cell-derived neural 
progenitor cells (Fig. 2a); chimpanzee and bonobo iPS cells clustered 
closer to each other than to human iPS cells (Fig. 2a). We then per- 
formed pairwise comparisons of protein-coding gene expression levels 
(Fig. 2b). Venn diagrams in Fig. 2b represent expressed genes with 
non-significant differences between species (purple), and upregulated 
genes with estimated false discovery rates (FDR) of less than 5% and a 
fold change greater than twofold (pale orange and blue). Comparison 
between humans and NHPs (Fig. 2b, bottom right) revealed 1,376 
genes with increased expression in human iPS cells, and 1,042 common 
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genes with increased expression in NHP iPS cells, whereas no signifi- 
cant differences were observed in 11,585 protein-coding genes. Next, 
we focused on genes differentially expressed between human and NHP 
iPS cells (Fig. 2c-e and Extended Data Fig. 1c, d), and found, among the 
top 50 genes with increased expression in human compared to NHP 
iPS cells, two genes involved in the restriction of L1 retrotransposition, 
namely A3B and PIWIL2 (Fig. 2d). 

Active, full-length L1 elements have the ability to move from one 
location in the genome to another by a copy-paste mechanism known 
as retrotransposition’’. Active L1 elements have been detected in both 
germline and somatic tissues, and can affect genome integrity’*’*. As 
uncontrolled retrotransposition activity can be deleterious to the host!*, 
organisms have evolved mechanisms to control L1 mobility’’. A3B is 
a member of the APOBEC3 family of cytidine deaminases that can 
inhibit L1 mobility in different cell types, including human ES and iPS 
cells, via a still unclear mechanism®'*'®. PIWIL2 is an effector of the 
Piwi-interacting RNA (piRNA) pathway involved in L1 silencing 
mainly in the germ line’. 

To confirm differences in A3B and PIWIL2 in human versus NHP 
iPS cells, we first cloned their complementary DNAs from the three 
species, and found a high degree of conservation between humans and 
NHPs (Extended Data Fig. 2). Quantification of A3B mRNA levels by 


Figure 2 | RNA-seq profiling of 
human and NHP iPS cells. a, High- 
throughput sequencing of 14 RNA 
samples corresponding to four 
human, two chimp and two bonobo 
iPS cell lines. Expression profiles of 
human ES cells (H1 and HUES6, 
arrowheads) and ES-cell-derived 
neural progenitor cells (NPCs) are 
shown. Heat-map representation of 
mapped reads corresponds to 
protein-coding genes. b, Venn 
diagrams showing pairwise 
comparison of protein-coding genes. 
Pale orange and blue denote 
significantly upregulated genes 
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Figure 3 | Reduced levels of A3B and PIWIL2 and increased L1 mobility in 
NHP iPS cells. a, b, qPCR analysis of A3B (a) and PIWIL2 (b) expression in 
human and NHP iPS cells (Extended Data Figs 2 and 9). c, Immunoblot for 
A3B and PIWIL2. d, Effect of A3B and PIWIL2 on L1-expressing firefly 
luciferase (L1-Luc) retrotransposition in 293T cells. 293T cells were co- 
transfected with L1-luciferase plasmid (pYX017)"’ plus control (ctrl), PIWIL2-, 
A3B- or A3G-expressing plasmid. L1-luciferase mobility was calculated as 
firefly luciferase units relative to Renilla luciferase units. L1 activity is shown 
relative to control. e, Comparable levels of L1-eGFP"* mobility in human ES 
(hES) and iPS (hiPS) cells. Ll-eGFP mobility is shown as a percentage of eGFP- 
positive cells by fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) relative to human ES 
cells. f, L1-eGFP retrotransposition in human, chimp and bonobo iPS cells. L1 
mobility was calculated as a percentage of eGFP-positive cells and shown as 
relative L1 mobility to human iPS cell line 1 (iPS1). g, Representative images of 
human, chimpanzee and bonobo iPS cells transfected with L1-eGFP. Scale bar, 
50 um. h, Retrotransposition quantification of species-specific L1 elements. 
The mobility of human and chimp reporter Ll1-eGFP elements (human-L1 and 
chimp-L]1, respectively) was quantified in transfected human, chimp and 
bonobo iPS cells. Retrotranposition activity is shown relative to human-L1 
activity in human iPS cells. Error bars denote s.e.m. *P < 0.01 between 
indicated groups using t-test (n = 3 (a, b, e and f) and 4 (d and h) biological 
replicates). 


quantitative PCR (qPCR) confirmed significantly higher levels (~30- 
fold) of A3B in both human iPS cell lines compared to NHP iPS cells 
(Fig. 3a). Levels of PIWIL2 mRNA were 16-fold higher in human than 
in NHP iPS cell lines (Fig. 3b). PIWIL2-mediated control of transpo- 
sons is most active in the germ line, and we observed that levels of 
PIWIL2 mRNA are 20-40-fold lower in human iPS cells than in the 
testis (Extended Data Fig. 3a). The increased expression observed in 
human iPS cells seems to be specifically restricted to A3B and PIWIL2 
compared to other members of these protein families (Extended Data 
Fig. 3b, c). Differences in A3B and PIWIL2 mRNA levels reflected 
higher A3B and PIWIL2 protein levels in human versus NHP iPS cells 
(Fig. 3c). 

Ectopic expression of A3B has been shown to inhibit the mobility of 
human L1 reporter elements®'”"’’ (Extended Data Fig. 4a). In 293T 
cells, ectopic expression of human A3B significantly reduced L1- 
expressing firefly luciferase'*!” mobility by fivefold compared to con- 
trol plasmid or a plasmid expressing A3G, another APOBEC3 protein 
that lacks anti-L1 activity’’ (Fig. 3d). We also found a significant decrease 
in Ll-luciferase retrotransposition in cells overexpressing PIWIL2 
compared to control transfected cells (Fig. 3d). We then confirmed 
that human L1 can retrotranspose in human ES and iPS cells under our 
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culture conditions, as previously shown'*”°”' (Fig. 3e). Because we 
found reduced levels of L1 restriction factors A3B and PIWIL2 in 
NHPs, we compared L1 activity in human versus NHP iPS cells using 
human L] tagged with the enhanced green fluorescent protein (eGFP) 
reporter element'*”’. L1 retrotransposition was significantly higher in 
NHP compared to human iPS cell lines, with 10- and 8-fold increases 
in eGFP-positive cells in chimpanzee and bonobo iPS cells, respectively 
(Fig. 3f, g). To test whether the differential L1 regulation in iPS cells is 
specific to human L1, we measured the activity of an NHP L1 element 
in iPS cells. We generated a retrotransposition-competent chimpanzee 
Ll-eGFP reporter element (chimp-L1) (Extended Data Fig. 5), and 
observed that chimp-L1 was significantly more active in NHP than in 
human iPS cells (Fig. 3h), suggesting that the decreased L1 activity in 
human iPS cells is not specific to the human L1 element, and that 
human iPS cells are more efficient in repressing L1 retrotransposition 
than NHP iPS cells. 

To analyse the contribution of endogenous A3B to the differential 
LI activity observed among primate cells, we generated human ES 
and iPS cells with decreased levels of A3B (Fig. 4a and Extended 
Data Fig. 4b, c). Stable short hairpin RNA (shRNA)-mediated knock- 
down of A3B (shA3B) resulted in a significant increase in Ll-eGFP 
activity compared to scramble (shScr) control cells in human iPS cells 
(Fig. 4a, b). Knockdown was specific to A3B, not affecting other 
APOBEC3 proteins (Extended Data Fig. 4d—f). As expected, L1 mobi- 
lity was significantly decreased in both chimpanzee and bonobo iPS 
cell lines after A3B overexpression (Fig. 4c). Similarly, overexpression 
of chimpanzee or bonobo PIWIL2 in NHP iPS cells reduced L1 mobi- 
lity to levels detected in human iPS cells (Fig. 4d). We did not observe 
differences in the levels of Ll-eGFP mRNA expressed from trans- 
fected L1 plasmid or in L1 promoter activity between human and 
NHP iPS cells (Extended Data Fig. 4g-i). Together, these results sug- 
gest that differences in A3B and PIWIL2 expression levels contribute 
to higher L1 retrotransposition in NHP than in human iPS cells. 

PIWIL2 repression of transposons is mediated through piRNAs”. 
Thus, we analysed the presence of PIWIL2-bound piRNAs in doxycy- 
cline-inducible human iPS cells expressing Flag-tagged PIWIL2 by 
immunoprecipitation and subsequent 5’ end labelling. Analysis of 
PIWIL2-associated small RNAs revealed the presence of ~26-30- 
nucleotide RNAs only in cells expressing Flag—PIWIL2 but not in con- 
trol cells or in pulldowns with control antibody (Fig. 4e and Extended 
Data Fig. 6a, b). Next, to probe for the presence of L1-targeting- 
piRNAs, we characterized the small RNA populations in human iPS 
cells by small RNA-seq analysis (Extended Data Fig. 6c, d and Sup- 
plementary Tables 1 and 2). We detected 272 and 229 annotated 
piRNAs in human iPS cell lines 1 and 2, respectively (Extended Data 
Fig. 6d-f and Supplementary Table 2). In addition, we observed a 
number of 26-33-nucleotide small RNAs mapping to the consensus 
human-specific L1 element (L1 Homo sapiens; L1Hs) sequence (Fig. 4 
and Extended Data Fig. 7a, b), including 12 and 10 of the 37 annotated 
piRNAs mapping to L1Hs in piRNAbank (http://pirnabank.ibab.ac.in/) 
in hiPS cell lines 1 and 2, respectively (Extended Data Figs 6e, g and 
7a-c). Together, these results demonstrate the presence of piRNAs 
complementary to L1Hs in human iPS cells. 

We then asked whether different levels of L1 reporter mobility 
between human and NHP iPS cells reflect differences in endogenous 
L1 activity. First, we analysed endogenous L1 RNA levels by qPCR, and 
found higher levels of endogenous L1 mRNA in chimpanzee and 
bonobo than in human iPS cells (Fig. 4g and Extended Data Fig. 8a-c). 
Next, we examined the number of L1 elements in human and chim- 
panzee genomes to assess differences in recent L1 mobility. We did 
not observe major differences in the number of L1 elements for older 
families (L1PA4, L1AP3 and L1PA2; approximately 18, 12.5 and 7.6 mil- 
lion years old, respectively)”*”* (Fig. 4h). However, we did observe sig- 
nificantly higher numbers of chimpanzee-specific L1 elements (L1 Pan 
troglodytes; L1Pt) compared to L1Hs elements”*”*(Fig. 4h). Differences 
in the expression of A3B and PIWIL2 suggest that L1 mobility may 
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Figure 4 | Species-specific L1 elements are more 
abundant in chimpanzee genomes than in 
human genomes, correlating with decreased 
levels of A3B and PIWIL2. a, Stable shRNA- 
mediated knockdown of A3B (shA3B-1, shA3B-2) 
or control (shScr) in human iPS cells. A3B 
expression was normalized to GAPDH and shown 
relative to shScr. b, L1-eGFP mobility in shA3B iPS 
cells. eGFP-positive cells were quantified by FACS 
analysis and shown relative to shScr control. 


c, d, Overexpression of A3B (c) and PIWIL2 

(d) decreases L1-eGFP retrotransposition in NHP 
iPS cells. Cells were electroporated with L1-eGFP 
plus control, A3B- or PIWIL2-expressing 
plasmids. Ll-eGFP mobility is shown relative to 
human iPS cell-1 control. e, Immunoprecipitation 
(IP) of piRNAs associated with PIWIL2 in human 
iPS cells. Top, immunoprecipitation of PIWIL2 
ribonucleoproteins (RNPs) from Tet-inducible 
GFP and Flag-tagged PIWIL2 human iPS cells after 
addition of doxycycline (dox). Bottom, [y-*’P] ATP 


5'-end labelling of RNA associated with Flag- 
PIWIL2 RNPs. Size markers are indicated (nt, 
nucleotides). f, Mapping of 26-33-nucleotide RNA 
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reads (containing uracil at the 5’ end and/or 
adenine at position +10) detected by small RNA- 
seq from human iPS cell lines 1 and 2 to consensus 
L1Hs (Repbase). Positive and negative values 
indicate sense and antisense piRNAs, respectively. 
Schematic representation of L1 is shown on top. 
Read counts were normalized to 10’ reads per 
experiment. g, RT-PCR analysis of endogenous 
L1 RNA in human and NHP iPS cells. Values 
represent average of relative levels for L1 RNA 

(5’ untranslated region (UTR), open reading frame 
(ORF) 1 and 2), normalized to ACTB mRNA. L1 
levels are shown relative to iPS cell line 1. 
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have been altered at a relatively recent evolutionary divergence. There- 
fore, using divergence as a measurement of L1 age, we estimated the 
number of species-specific L1 loci, and found that the number of 
chimpanzee-specific loci was significantly higher than the number of 
human-specific loci (Fig. 4i and Extended Data Fig. 8d-g). This 
increased number of species-specific L1 loci in chimpanzee suggests 
that endogenous L1 has been more active in NHP genomes, correlating 
with the decreased levels of A3B and PIWIL2. 

Here we show that iPS cells from both chimpanzees and bonobos 
have increased L1 mobility. Different rates of L1 activity could lead to 
considerable changes in genomic structure and function, and could 
potentially affect adaptation. The human population has gone through 
one or more bottlenecks throughout evolution that might have con- 
tributed to decreased genetic diversity’. Chimpanzees and bonobos, in 
contrast, have increased levels of genetic diversity when compared to 
humans”. This idea is also supported by data showing that there is 
substantially more genetic difference among individuals within chim- 
panzee troops in West Africa than among all living humans”. Although 
it remains unclear what the main generators of the phenotypic differ- 
ences between us and our closest living relatives are (despite the 
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h, Comparative quantitative analysis of L1 
elements in human and chimpanzee genomes for 
L1 families L1PA4, L1PA3, L1PA2, L1Pt and L1Hs. 
i, Number of species-specific L1 insertions (L1PA2, 
L1Hs and L1Pt) relative to their divergence. L1 
elements plotted as a histogram relative to their 
divergence (number of mutations relative to the 
canonical element). Error bars denote s.d. (h) and 
s.e.m. (a-d and g). *P < 0.001 (h; between human 
and chimpanzee; Mann-Whitney U test) and 

*P < 0.01 (c, d and g; between indicated groups; 
t-test). n = 3 (a-d) and 4 (g) biological replicates. 
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extreme genetic similarity), we propose that L1 mobility could be 
involved in differentially shaping the genomes of humans and NHPs, 
providing an extra layer of variability to the latter. In fact, recent studies 
have suggested that ongoing L1 retrotransposition may contribute to 
inter-individual genetic variation’®. In this work we also present a new 
perspective on the use of iPS cell technology as a powerful tool for the 
study of early stages of development and possible validation of evolu- 
tionary genomic and transcriptomic modifications that identify humans 
as outliers among primates. The iPS cells from great apes that we 
describe here can also be used for comparative studies of any derivative 
pluripotent or terminally differentiated cell types, limited solely by the 
availability of differentiation protocols. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Reprogramming of fibroblast was performed by transduction with retroviral vec- 
tors expressing OCT4 (also known as POU5F1), MYC, KLF4 and SOX2 human 
cDNAs. For RNA-seq, libraries from polyA * RNA and small RNA were generated 
using the Illumina TruSeq RNA and Small RNA TruSeq Sample Prep kits, respec- 
tively, and analysed on an Illumina HiSeq 2000 sequencer. L1 reporter assays were 
performed as previously described’*"’. Quantification of L1-derived genomic 
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sequences was based on Repbase defined elements annotated by RepeatMasker 
(http://www.repeatmasker.org). L1 genomic positions for human (hg19, GRCh37) 
and chimpanzee (panTro3, CGSC 2.1.3) genomes were downloaded from the 
UCSC Genome Browser annotation database. To identify reference L1 elements 
that were inserted into the genome after the last common ancestor for human and 
chimpanzee, L1 elements were mapped between homologous regions of each 
genome using the UCSC LiftOver tool. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture and retrovirus infection. Human ES cells HUES6 and H1, human iPS 
cell lines WT-33, ADRC-40 (human iPS cell lines 1 and 2 in this work, respectively) 
and WT-126 were previously described*'. Fibroblasts from human GM22159 
(WT-9), P. troglodytes (chimpanzees: PRO0818 and PRO1209) and P. paniscus (bonobos: 
AG05253 and PRO1086) were from Coriell Cell Repositories (NJ) (Extended Data 
Table 1). All fibroblasts were cultured in MEM (Invitrogen) supplemented with 
10% FBS (HyClone Laboratories). Retroviral vectors expressing OCT4 (also known 
as POUSF1), MYC, KLF4 and SOX2 human cDNAs from Yamanaka’s group” were 
obtained from Addgene. Recombinant viruses were produced by transient trans- 
fection in 293T cells, as previously described**. Two days after infection, cells were 
plated on mitotically inactivated mouse embryonic fibroblasts (Chemicon) with 
human ES cell medium. After 2-4 weeks, iPS cell colonies were picked manually 
and directly transferred to feeder-free conditions on matrigel-coated dishes (BD) 
using mTeSR1 (StemCell Technologies). Established iPS cell colonies were kept 
in feeder-free conditions indefinitely, and passed using mechanical dissociation. 
Embryoid-body-mediated differentiation in suspension was carried out for 10 days 
in the absence of growth factors. The use of chimpanzee and bonobo fibroblast 
samples was approved by the US Fish and Wildlife Service, under the permit 
MA206206. Protocols describing the use of iPS and human ES cells were previously 
approved by the University of California, San Diego (UCSD), the Salk Institute 
Institutional Review Board and the Embryonic Stem Cell Research Oversight 
Committee*’. To generate stable shA3B cells lines, HUES6, WT-33 and ADRC-40 
cells were transduced with lentiviruses expressing shRNAs and selected for pur- 
omycin resistance. pLKO.1-based lentiviral plasmids encoding shRNAs against 
A3B (RHS3979-99216651 and RHS3979-99216658) were obtained from Open 
Biosystems. Recombinant lentiviruses were produced by transient transfection 
on 293T cells as previously described”’. 

Teratoma formation in nude mice. Around 1 X 10°-3 X 10° cells were injected 
subcutaneously into the dorsal flanks of nude mice (CByJ.Cg-Foxn1nu/J) anaes- 
thetized with isoflurane. Five to six weeks after injection, teratomas were dissected, 
fixed overnight in 10% buffered formalin phosphate and embedded in paraffin. 
Tissues were then prepared for histopathologic analysis by the UCSD Mouse 
Phenotyping Services (http://mousepheno.ucsd.edu). In brief, the tissue was sec- 
tioned and stained with haematoxylin and eosin. Control mice injected with 
fibroblasts failed to form teratomas. 

Karyotyping. Standard G-banding chromosome analysis was performed by Cell 
Line Genetics. Diploid human cells with 2n = 46 chromosomes; bonobo and chim- 
panzee with 2n = 48 chromosomes. 

RNA extraction and RT-PCR. Total cellular RNA was extracted from ~5 X 10° 
cells using the RNeasy Protect Mini kit or RNeasy Plus kit (Qiagen), according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions, and was reverse transcribed using the SuperScript 
III First-Strand Synthesis System RT-PCR from Invitrogen. For iPS cell markers, 
cDNA was amplified by PCR using Accuprime Taq DNA polymerase system 
(Invitrogen). Primer sequences are shown in Extended Data Table 1. PCR pro- 
ducts were separated by electrophoresis on a 2% agarose gel, stained with ethidium 
bromide and visualized by ultraviolet illumination. Total RNA samples from 
human testis were obtained from Clontech. Small RNA was extracted using the 
mirVana kit (Ambion). 

Quantitative RT-PCR. RNA was extracted using a QIAGEN RNeasy Plus kit or 
TRIzol (Life Technologies) and then retrotranscribed to cDNA with the Super- 
script III First-Strand synthesis system (Invitrogen). qRT-PCR reactions were 
carried out using SYBR Green mix (Roche) or TaqMan Assays (Life Technologies) 
using ABI Prism 7900HT sequence detection system (Applied Biosystems). The 
primers and Taqman sets used in this work are described in Extended Data Table 1. 
Data analysis was performed with SDS 2.3 software (Applied Biosystems). Primer 
efficiency was verified by linear regression to the standard curve. Values were 
normalized to GAPDH, HPRT or ACTB. Reactions were carried out in triplicate 
and data were analysed using the comparative (AAC,) method. For A3B and 
PIWIL2, RNA levels were normalized to GAPDH or ACTB and represented as 
relative to iPS cell line 1. Relative A3B and PIWIL2 mRNA levels normalized to 
GAPDH for each individual iPS cell line and fibroblasts are shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 9. The reduced levels of A3B in NHP iPS cell were not due to an A3B 
deletion polymorphism previously described in human individuals* (data not 
shown). For Ll RNA qRT-PCR, values representing the average of relative levels 
for L1 RNA (5’ UTR, ORF1 and ORF2) were calculated and normalized to actin 
mRNA levels. L1 levels are shown relative to iPS cell line 1. qRT-PCR analysis of 
Ll-reporter expression in iPS cell lines transfected with L1-eGFP plasmid was 
carried out 60-72 h after transfection. At this time after transfection, eGFP RNA 
expressed from retrotransposed L1-eGFP will be insignificant compared to L1- 
eGFP plasmid-driven expression. eGFP levels were normalized to GAPDH or 
puromycin. L1-eGFP contains a puromycin expression cassette under PGK promoter 
control. Thus, puromycin expression can be used as normalizer for transfection. 


iPS cells from two different individuals per species were transfected, and eGFP 
levels are shown relative to human iPS cells. 

Plasmids. Human A3B cDNA from WT-33 and ADRC-40 iPS cells was amplified 
using Phusion high-fidelity polymerase (New England BioLabs), and primers are 
described in Extended Data Table 1. A3B cDNA fused to a haemagglutinin (HA) 
tag was then inserted into KpnI/Xbal-digested pcDNA3.1+ (pcDNA3-A3B) as 
previously described”. Similarly, PIWIL2 cDNAs were amplified from human and 
NHP iPS cells as described above and inserted into pEF-BOS-EX using EcoRI/Sall 
(ref. 36). The plasmid expressing APOBEC3G was previously described”. 

RNA library generation and deep sequencing. PolyA* RNA was fragmented 
and prepared into sequencing libraries using the Illumina TruSeq RNA sample 
preparation kit and analysed on an Illumina HiSeq 2000 sequencer at the UCSD 
Biomedical Genomics Laboratory (BIOGEM). cDNA libraries were prepared from 
four human, two chimpanzee and two bonobo iPS cell lines derived from fibro- 
blasts (two clones each, except for human WT-9 and WT-126 ), and two human ES 
cell lines (HUES6 and H1). Libraries were sequenced using paired-end 2X 
100-bp (base pair) reads at a depth of 15-30 million reads per library (250 + 25 bp 
(mean + s.d.) fragments) (Extended Data Fig. 1b). Paired end reads from all 
libraries were mapped to both the human (hg19, GRCh37) and chimpanzee 
(panTro3, CGSC 2.1.3) genomes using STAR (v2.2.0c)*”. To compare gene expres- 
sion between human and NHP iPS cells, we first mapped paired end reads from 
all libraries to both human and chimpanzee genomes and then calculated gene 
expression read counts relative to human RefSeq transcripts. Owing to the lack of 
annotation in the chimpanzee genome, human gene models (RefSeq) were used to 
quantify gene expression. To avoid bias introduced by genome insertions and 
deletions, only reads mapping to both the human and chimpanzee genomes 
uniquely were used from each sample when comparing gene expression values 
(~4% of reads mapped to only one genome per sample). To calculate gene express- 
ion, read counts in the exons of RefSeq transcripts where calculated using 
HOMER™. Gene expression clustering was carried out using Gene Cluster 3.0 
and visualized with Java Tree View”. EdgeR was used to identify differentially 
expressed genes comparing human samples with NHPs, and pairwise between 
bonobo, chimpanzee and human”. Functional enrichment analysis was restricted 
to differentially expressed coding genes with false discovery rates less than 5% and 
a fold change greater than twofold. We further restricted genes to contain an 
average of ten normalized reads across sample groups to remove genes with very 
low expression. Gene Ontology functional enrichment for biological processes 
(level 2) was carried out using DAVID”, Homo sapiens whole genome was set 
as background. 

Small RNA library generation and deep sequencing. Small RNA (15-40- 
nucleotide) libraries were prepared using the Iumina TruSeq Small RNA sample 
preparation kit and analysed on an Illumina HiSeq 2000 sequencer at the Beijing 
Genomics Institute. Libraries were sequenced using single-end reads at a depth of 
15-25 million reads per library. Adaptor sequences were clipped from the 3’ end of 
each read and then aligned to the human (hg19, GRCh37) genome or to the L1Hs 
consensus sequence (Repbase*’) using Bowtie2 (v4.1.2)**. Reads aligning to miRBase- 
defined microRNA transcripts were quantified using HOMER. Matches to prev- 
iously identified human piRNAs were restricted to small RNAs with lengths 
between 26 and 33 nucleotides with 5’ ends within 2 nucleotides of previously 
identified piRNA 5’ ends based on piRNABank (http://pirnabank.ibab.ac.in/)”. 
LI retrotransposition. Reporter L1 elements are tagged with a reporter gene 
(eGFP or firefly luciferase) such that only cells that complete a round of retro- 
transposition will express the reporter gene*®. Three L1 reporter plasmids were 
used in this work. L1-eGFP’*“° was previously described and was a gift from J. V. 
Moran. L1-luciferase-tagged plasmids (pYX014 and pYX017)"? were obtained 
from W. An. In pYX014, L1 is regulated by its native promoter (5' UTR) and, 
in pYX017, by the heterologous promoter CAG. pYX014 and pYX017 plasmids 
contain a Renilla luciferase expression cassette that allows for control of transfec- 
tion efficiency. L1 assays in 293T cells were carried out as previously described”. 
293T cells were transfected with L1 reporter plasmid together with control plasmid 
or plasmids expressing A3B, A3G or PIWIL2 using polyethylenimine (PEI). L1- 
luciferase retrotransposition was measured by quantification of luciferase activity 
using the Dual-Glo luciferase reporter assay (Promega) and normalized to Renilla 
luciferase. L1-luciferase inhibition in the presence of A3B or PIWIL2 was inde- 
pendent of the promoter driving L1 expression (data not shown). Inhibition levels 
of L1 retrotransposition by A3B and PIWIL2 were comparable between the three 
L1 reporter plasmids used in this study. 

Plasmid transfections of iPS cells were performed by electroporation of L1-eGFP 
plasmid following the manufacturer’s instructions (Lonza/Amaxa Nucleofactor, 
Kit V). The cells were then cultured under normal conditions for 10 days and the 
percentage of retrotransposition was measured by FACS of eGFP-positive cells. 
Electroporation efficiency of the Ll1-eGFP plasmid in human and NHP iPS cell was 
controlled by transfecting a cassette expressing eGFP and analysed by FACS after 
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48h. Human and NHP iPS cell lines had similar transfection efficiency rates. To 
test the effect of A3B and PIWIL2 overexpression on L1 activity in NHP iPS cells, 
human A3B and human, chimpanzee or bonobo PIWIL2 cDNAs were electro- 
porated. All experiments were performed at least three times independently. L1 
mobility assays are shown as relative value compared to control plasmid transfec- 
tions or human iPS cell line 1 and represented as mean + s.e.m. of at least three 
independent experiments. 
Identification and cloning of a retrotransposition-competent chimpanzee L1. 
To clone an intact L1 and generate a chimpanzee L1-eGFP reporter plasmid, we 
followed a modification of the strategy previously described*. Intact L1Pt ele- 
ments were identified in the chimpanzee genome (CSAC 2.1.4/panTro4, UCSC) 
through Blat and L1Xplorer analyses”. Among the identified intact full-length 
L1Pt elements, we amplified the L1 element located in chromosome 7:11771100- 
11777132 of the chimpanzee genome from 0.2 ng of genomic DNA extracted from 
chimpanzee iPS cell 1. Primers were designed to match unique sequences flanking 
5’ and 3’ of the L1Pt and PCR reactions were performed using Phusion High- 
Fidelity polymerase (NEB). PCR product was sequenced to confirm intactness 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). A second PCR was performed using the first PCR product 
as template to introduce a NotI site upstream of the 5’ end of L1Pt. The second 
PCR product was digested with NotI/BstZ171 (New England Biolabs) and inserted 
into NotI/BstZ171-digested pL1-eGFP replacing the human-L1 element to gen- 
erate LIIN71 using the Rapid Ligation kit (Roche). L1IN71 contains a full-length 
L1Pt element tagged with the eGFP retrotransposition reporter cassette. Primers 
used for cloning LIIN71 are show in Extended Data Table 1. 
LI promoter activity. Human and chimp L1 promoters (L1 5’ UTR) were amp- 
lified by PCR from L1-eGFP and L1IN71 plasmids, and inserted into Xhol/HindIII 
digested pGL4.10 (Promega) upstream firefly luciferase cDNA (L1 5’ UTR plas- 
mids). To quantify L1 promoter activity, L1 5’ UTR plasmids were co-transfected 
into human and NHP iPS cell lines with a plasmid expressing Renilla luciferase. 
Seventy-two hours after transfection, luciferase activity was quantified and firefly 
luciferase signal was normalized to the Renilla luciferase signal. Results are shown 
as relative to human L1 5’ UTR activity in human iPS cells. Two iPS cell lines from 
different individuals (iPS cell 1 and 2) per species were transfected. Primers used 
for cloning L1 5’ UTRs are show in Extended Data Table 1. 
Quantification of reference genome-encoded L1 insertions. Quantification of 
L1-derived genomic sequences was based on Repbase defined elements annotated 
by RepeatMasker (http://www.repeatmasker.org). L1 genomic positions for 
human (hg19, GRCh37) and chimpanzee (panTro3, CGSC 2.1.3) genomes were 
downloaded from the UCSC Genome Browser annotation database”’. Owing to 
the large number of unfinished gaps in the chimpanzee genome assembly greater 
than 2 kilobases (kb) in size, only truncated L1 elements between 100 bp and 1 kb 
in length were considered in this analysis. Most of these represented the 3’ end of 
L1 elements. L1 elements were separated based on their annotation as L1HS, L1Pt, 
L1PA2, L1PA3 or L1PA4 and were plotted as a histogram relative to their diver- 
gence values, which indicates the fractions of nucleotides that are mutated relative 
to the consensus element for each family. To estimate the variability of L1 coverage 
across the genome, each genome was fragmented into 1 megabase (Mb) sections 
and then was randomly sampled in ten separate groups to calculate the standard 
deviation in number of L1 elements across different regions of the genome. A 
strong concentration of L1 elements in a few specific regions of the genome would 
result in a very high variance between groups, whereas uniform insertion across 
the genome would result in a low variance. This standard deviation between each 
sampling was reported as a function of divergence for each class of L1 elements. 
To identify reference L1 elements that were inserted into the genome after the 
last common ancestor for human and chimpanzee, L1 elements were mapped 
between homologous regions of each genome using the UCSC LiftOver tool. If 
an element failed to map between genomes, the 100 bp regions immediately upstream 
and downstream of the L1 element were also mapped between genomes using the 
LiftOver tool. If the upstream and downstream regions both mapped to the other 
genome, then the L1 element was mostly likely a result of a recent insertion. If only 
one or neither of the upstream and downstream regions mapped between gen- 
omes, the region was more likely to be the result of a genomic duplication or 
deletion and was discarded from the analysis. Error bars (s.d.) represent the differ- 
ences in L1 density based on the sampling of different genomic regions and 
represents the variability of L1 coverage across the genomes. 
Immunocytochemistry. Cells were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde and then per- 
meabilized with 0.5% Triton X-100 in PBS. Cells were then blocked in 5% donkey 
serum for 1h before incubation with primary antibody overnight at 4°C. After 
three washes with PBS, cells were incubated with secondary antibodies conjugated 
to fluorophors (Jackson Immuno Research) for 1h at room temperature. 
Fluorescence was detected using a Zeiss inverted microscope. 
Immunoblotting. Immunoblotting was performed as previously described’’. Cell 
pellets were lysed in lysis buffer supplemented with Complete protease inhibitor 
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cocktail (Roche) for 30 min on ice**. Protein concentrations from whole cell lysates 
were quantified by BCA assay (Bio-Rad). Proteins were separated in 4-12% 
Acrylamide Bis-Tris NuPage gels in MOPS buffer (Invitrogen) and transferred 
onto Hybond nitrocellulose membranes (Amersham Biosciences). 

Antibodies. Primary antibodies used in this study were: Tra-1-81 (1:100, Millipore, 
MAB4381), Nanog (1:500, R&D Systems, AF1997), APOBEC3B (D-15) (1:500, 
Santa Cruz, sc-86289), PIWIL2 (1:1,000, R&D Systems, AF6558), GFP (1:200, 
Molecular Probes-Invitrogen, A-6455), Flag (1:1,000 Sigma, F7425) and HA 
(1:1,000 Covance, MMS-101R). All secondary antibodies were purchased from 
Jackson ImmunoResearch. 

PIWIL2 RNPs immunoprecipitation and end labelling. Tetracycline-inducible 
human iPS cells expressing flag-tagged PIWIL2 were generated by transduction 
with lentiviruses (Lv)°'. Cells were first transduced with an Lv-expressing tetra- 
cycline transactivator rtTA (LvXEtO). After 10 days of culture in growth media 
with neomycin (neo), neo-resistant colonies were then transduced with a lentivirus 
expressing Flag—PIWIL2 under the control of a tetracycilne-inducble promoter 
(LvXTP-FlagPIWIL2) and selected for resistance to puromycin. For PIWIL2 RNP 
immunoprecipitation, ~3 X 10’ human iPS cells were treated with doxycycline for 
72h, and pelleted cells were resuspended in 1 ml lysis buffer 1 (20 mM Tris-HCl, 
pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, 1 mM MgCh, 0.5% NP40, 1% glycerol, 1 mM dithiothreitol 
(DTT), 0.1 Upl-? RNase inhibitor (Ambion), Complete EDTA-free protease 
inhibitor (Roche)). Cell lysates were cleared by centrifugation at 20,000g for 20 min 
at 4°C. Cleared lysates were incubated with EZview Red FLAG M2 Affinity Gel 
(Sigma) for 3h at 4°C and washed five times with wash buffer (lysis buffer 1 
without glycerol). Co-immunoprecipitated RNAs were extracted with Trizol, fol- 
lowed by precipitation with isopropanol and glycogen (Ambion). Isolated RNA 
was 5’ labelled with [y-*’P]ATP using T4 polynucleotide kinase (NEB), resolved 
on 15% PAGE TBE urea gels along with radiolabelled Decade size marker 
(Ambion) and visualized in a Typhoon phosphorimager (Amersham Biosciences). 
Control immunoprecipitations were carried out with lysates from cells without 
doxycycline induction, from doxycycline-induced eGFP-expressing human iPS 
cells or with control antibody (anti-HA, Roche, 3F10). 

Data deposition. RNA-seq and small RNA-seq data have been deposited in the 
GEO under accession number GSE47626. GenBank accession numbers: KF651164 
(P. paniscus PIWIL2), KF651165: (H. sapiens PIWIL2), KF651166 (P. troglodytes 
PIWIL2), KF651167 (H. sapiens APOBEC3B), KF651168 (P. troglodytes APOBEC3B), 
KF651169 (P. paniscus APOBEC3B) and KF661301 (L1Pt in chimp-L1 plasmid). 
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a 
Species Sex 
Homo sapiens Female 
Homo sapiens Male 
Homo sapiens Female 
Homo sapiens Male 
Homo sapiens Male 
Homo sapiens Male 
Pan paniscus (Bonobo, pigmy chimp) Male 
Pan paniscus (Bonobo, pigmy chimp) Male 
Pan troglodytes (Chimpanzee) Male 
Pan troglodytes (Chimpanzee) Female 


* nomenclature used in this study 


Name/Source 

hES HUES6 / (HSCI) Embryonic Stem Cell 

hES H1 / (WiCell) Embryonic Stem Cell 

WT-33 (iPS1*) / Fibroblast (Marchetto et. a/ Cell 2010) 


ADRC-A40 (iPS2*) / Fibroblast (Marchetto et. a/ Cell 2010) 
GM22159 (WT-9* iPS) / Fibroblast (Coriell Cell Repositories) 


WT-126 (iPS) / Fibroblast (Marchetto et. a/ Cell 2010) 

PR01086 (iPS1*) / Fibroblast (Coriell Cell Repositories) 
AG05253 (iPS2*) / Fibroblast (Coriell Cell Repositories) 
PR01209 (iPS1*) / Fibroblast (Coriell Cell Repositories) 
PR00818 (iPS2*) / Fibroblast (Coriell Cell Repositories) 


c 
Gene Ontology Term Count 
0007154 :cell communication 91 
m 0007610:behavior 60 

RNA-Seq Samples peueee a 0007155:cell adhesion 80 
Human W133 IPSTA 5430637 0042221 :response to chemical stimulus 124 

0051239:regulation of multicellular organismal process 94 
Bamana Wile! lea B aeons 0009605:response to external stimulus 89 
diate eae ste : prac 0007275:multicellular organismal development 230 

0032879:regulation of localization 64 
puma WT ZG IFS : eases 0048856:anatomical structure development 202 
PME select ee) re ee 0065008:regulation of biological quality 126 
Bonobo PR01086 iPS1 A 13137905 
Bonobo PRO1086 iPS1 B 15666314 d 
Bonobo AG05253 iPS2 A 11520455 Gene Ontology Term Count 
Bonobo AG05253 iPS2 B 62143394 0006323:DNA packaging 13 
Chimp PRO1209 iPS1 A 22705535 0007586:digestion 141 
Chimp PRO1209 iPS1 B 10917561 0008037:cell recognition 8 
Chimp PRO0818 iPS2 A 24052999 002241 4:reproductive process 48 
Chimp PR00818 iPS2 B 28197740 0006950:response to stress 94 
Human ES HUES6 26114155 0009605:response to external stimulus 54 
Human ES H1 29868106 0051093:negative regulation of developmental process 19 
Human NPC (derived from HUES6) 26814443 0009791 :post-embryonic development 8 

0042445:hormone metabolic process 10 

0050878:regulation of body fluid levels 12 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Cell lines used, number of mapped reads per 
sample in RNA-seq and gene _ ontology enrichment analysis for 
differentially expressed genes. a, Origin of iPS cells used or generated in this 
study. b, Total number of mapped reads per sample in RNA-seq. c, d, Gene 
ontology (GO) enrichment analysis of differentially expressed genes. c, Top 10 
enriched GO terms for genes with higher expression in human versus NHP iPS 


cells. d, Top 10 enriched GO terms for genes highly expressed in NHP versus 
human iPS cells. GO analysis was restricted to differentially expressed protein- 
coding genes (FDR < 0.05 and fold change > 2). GO enrichment for biological 


PValue 


4.72 x10° 
3.61 x10” 
3.81 x10” 
1.73 x10° 
9.70 x10° 
5.34 x10° 
5.70 x10” 
8.96 x10” 
2.55 x10" 
3.67 x10" 


PValue 


5.89 x10° 
7.14.x10° 
1.06 x10° 
1.44 x10° 
1.58 x10" 
2.91 x10 
4.14 x10" 
4.34 x10 
4.67 x10 
5.02 x10" 
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9.39 x10° 
3.59 x10” 
2.52 x10° 
8.61 x10° 
3.86 x10 
1.77 x10° 
1.62 x10° 
2.23 x10° 
4.60 x10° 
6.08 x10° 


Benjamini 


6.76 x10" 
4.96 x10" 
4.94 x10" 
5.00 x10" 
4.56 x10" 
6.10 x10" 
6.84 x10" 
6.53 x10" 
6.37 x10" 
6.26 x10" 


processes (level 2) was performed using DAVID. Figure shows GO term, 
number of genes (count), and P values for EASE score and Benjamini 


adjustment. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Amino acid alignment of A3B and PIWIL2. between human and NHP proteins. b, Alignment of PIWIL2 showing >98% 
a, b, Protein sequences of human, chimp and bonobo A3B (a) or PIWIL2 identity between human and NHP proteins. 


(b) were aligned using ClustalW. a, Alignment of A3B showing >93% identity 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | mRNA levels of APOBEC3 and PIWI-like protein 
family members in iPS cells. a, Comparative analysis of PIWIL2 mRNA levels. 
qRT-PCR analysis of PIWIL2 mRNA levels in human testis, human iPS cell 
lines, and available fibroblasts from which the iPS cell lines were derived. 
mRNA levels were normalized to GAPDH and shown relative to human testis 
(mean + s.e.m.; 1 = 3 biological replicates). Compared to testis, PIWIL2 levels 
are 20-40 fold lower in iPS cells and ~1,100-fold lower in fibroblasts. 

b, c, Quantification of mRNA levels of APOBEC3 and PIWI-like family 
members in human and NHP iPS cells by RNA-seq. Increased mRNA levels in 
human iPS cells are restricted for APOBEC3B and PIWIL2. y axes in b and 

c denote the reads per kilobase per million mapped reads (RPKM). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | L1 reporter activity in iPS cells. a, L1 
retrotransposition reporter system. The L1-reporter plasmid contains a 
retrotransposition-competent human L1 element and carries either an eGFP or 
a luciferase reporter construct in its 3’ UTR region. The reporter gene is 
interrupted by an intron in the same transcriptional orientation as the L1 
transcript. This arrangement ensures that eGFP/luciferase-positive cells will 
arise only when a transcript initiated from the promoter driving L1 expression 
is spliced, reverse transcribed, and integrated into chromosomal DNA, thereby 
allowing expression of the reporter gene from a heterologous promoter. 

b-f, Efficient A3B knockdown in human ES and iPS cells. b, Stable shRNA- 
mediated knockdown of A3B in human ES cells (HUES6) using lentivirus 
expressing different shRNAs against A3B (shA3B-1 and shA3B-2) or 
scrambled control (shScr). Levels of A3B expression were normalized to 
GAPDH and shown relative to shScr (mean + s.e.m.; n = 3 biological 
replicates). c, Western blot confirming stable A3B knockdown in human ES 
cells. d—f, shRNA-mediated knockdown in human ES cells (HUES6) and iPS 
cell lines 1 and 2 (WT-33 and ADRC-4O , respectively) was specific for A3B. 
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g—h, qRT-PCR analysis of plasmid expression in iPS cell lines transfected with 
L1-eGFP plasmid. Total RNA samples were obtained 60-72 h after 
transfection. L1 plasmid expression was normalized to GAPDH (g) or 
puromycin (h). Ll1-eGFP contains a puromycin expression cassette under PGK 
promoter control. Thus, puromycin expression was used as normalizer for 
transfection. iPS cells from two different individuals per species were 
transfected, and eGFP levels are shown as relative to human iPS cells. No 
significant differences were observed for L1 plasmid expression between 
human and NHP iPS cell lines (mean + s.e.m.; n = 3 biological replicates). 

i, Relative L1 5’ UTR promoter activity. Human and chimp L1 promoters (L1 5’ 
UTR) controlling firefly luciferase were transfected into human and NHP iPS 
cell lines. Renilla luciferase was co-transfected as control. Luciferase activity was 
quantified as firefly luciferase units relative to Renilla luciferase units. Results 
are shown as normalized to human L1 5’ UTR activity in human iPS cell. iPS 
cells from two different individuals per species were transfected. No significant 
differences were observed for L1 promoter activities between human and NHP 
iPS cell lines (mean + s.e.m.; 1 = 4 biological replicates). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Nucleic acid alignment ofhuman and chimpanzee _ generate the chimpanzee L1-eGFP tagged reporter plasmid (L1IN71) 
L1 elements. Sequence of the chimpanzee L1Pt element cloned and used to _— (top sequence). LRE3: human L1 (bottom sequence). 
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LINE1 complementarity Position on LIHs _| strand 

annotated piRNA sequence piRNA Hits 

read sequence Seq. tagnumber _|reads 

hiPS1 hiPS2 

D1HS 64 - Fate) 45 > 
TCGCTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGAGC hsa_piR_005007 874 TAGACCGGAGCTGTTCCTGTTCGGCCATC hsa_piR_022583 34 
--GCTCACGCTGGGAGCCGTAGACCGGAG 490804-1 2 ~~GACCGGAGCTGTTCCTATTCGGCCATCTT 369109-0 2 
D1HS 64 : LHS 45 - 
~TCGECTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGAGC hsa_piR_005007 874 ~TAGACCGGAGCTETTCCTGTTCGECCATC hsa_piR_022583, 34 
GTCGCTCACGCTEGGAGCTGTAGACCGGAG 464559-1 2 GITGACTGGAGCTGTTCCTATTCGGCCAT +220289-2 3 
L1HS 64 - L1HS 64 - 
-TCGCTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGAGC hsa_piR_005007 874 ‘TCGCTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGAGC hsa_piR_00S007 874 
GICGCTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGGG £708895-0 1 -~CGCTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGA 582539-0 1 
L1HS 64 - L1HS 394 - 
~TCGCTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGAGC hsa_piR_005007 874 TTGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCGTGGGC hsa_piR_011495 438 
GTTGCTCACGCTGGGAGCTGTAGACCGGAG +694268-0 1 -GCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCGTGGGC +107811-4 5 
L1HS 394 - TAKS 394 - 
TECTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCGTGGGC hsa_piR_011495 438 TTGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATICCGTEGGC hsa_piR_011495 438 
~GCTAGCAATCAGCGAGACTCCGTGGGCE 1082439-1 z TGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCGTGGGCG 311793-1 2 
Tins 394 - D1KS 394 - 
‘TECTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCETGSGC hsa_piR_011495, 438 -~TGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCGTEGGC hsa_piR_011495, 438 
~GCTAGCAATCAGCGAGACTCCGTGGG +491030-0 2 TETGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGACTCCGTGGGCG 1094873-0 5 
LAWS 394 > LAS 394 > 
TGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCETESGC hsa_piR_011495, 438 ~~TGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCETGGGC hsa_piR_011495 438 
~-GCTAGCAATCAGCGAGACTCCGTGGGCGTA 321643-1 3 ‘TGTGCTAGCAATCAGCGAGATTCCGTGGG t133798-2 4 
TIES 887 > AHS 887 - 
‘TGGTCTTTGATGATGGTGATGTACAGA hsa_piR_014658 2842 TGGTCTITGATGATGGTGATGTACAGA hsa_piR_o1aess | 2842 
--GTATTTGATGATGGTGATGTACAGATGGG t199191-3, 4 -GOTCTPTGATGATGGTGATGAACAGATGGGTT +517608-0 1 
L1HS 1378 te L1HS 1379 + 
‘TCTACGTCTGATTGATGTACCTGAAAGTGA hsa_piR_005263, 21 CTACATCTGATTGGTGTACCTGAAAGTGA hsa_piR_017002 827 
~-CTACGTCTGACTGGTGTACCTGAAAGTGATG t523911-0 2 --ACGTCTGATTGGTGTACCTGAAAGTGACGG t647191-0 1 
L1KS 1379 + Lins 2075 + 
CTACATCTGATTGGTGTACCTGAAAGTGA, hsa_piR_017002 827 ‘TGGATAAAGAGTCAAGACCCGTCAGTGTGC hsa_piR_012728 29 
CTACGTCTGACTGGTGTACCTGAAAGTGATG $523911-0 2 TTGGATAAAGAGTCAAGACCCATCAGTG 1096174-3 5 
L1HS 2075 + pats 3224 - 
‘TGGATAAAGAGTCAAGACCCGTCAGTGTGC hsa_piR_012728 29 TCTGATGGTAGTTTGTGTTICTGTGGG hsa_piR_005691 121 
STGGATAAAGAGTCAAGACCCATCAGTGTGCTG £275379-2 3 ~-TGATGGTAGTITGTATTTCTETGGGATCG +313216-0 2 
LIK 3224 > T1KS 3473 - 
TCTGATGGTAGTTTGTGTTTCTGTGGG hsa_piR_005691 121 ‘TAGTPTCAGAAGGAATGGTACCAGCTCC hsa_piR_001450 | 3792 
TeTGATGGracrrccrarrrcrercscarccct | t436256-0 2 TAGTPTCAGAAGGAATGGTACCAGCTCCT 1215966-1 3 
IHS 5067 + 1S 5067 + 
‘TTCAGAGTGAACAGGCAACCTACAAAATGG hsa_piR_002528 4397 ‘PCAGAGTGAACAGGCAACCTACAAAATGG hsa_piR_002528 | 4397 
~CAGAGTGAACAGGCAACCTACAACATGGG $542528-0 2 CATCAGAGTGAACAGGCAACCTATAAAATGG 1393412-1 2 
LIES 5254 - L1HS 5518 - 
~TPGGCTGCATAGATGTCTICTTTTGAGAAGT hsa_piR_018467 229 AGTAATGGGATTGCTGGGTCAAATGGTA hsa_piR_001104 | 4409 
GTTGGCTGCATAAATGTCTTCTITTGAGAAGTG 296674-2 3 -GTAATGGGATTGCTGGGTCAAATGGTA +340964-1 z 
LIES 5254 : 

--TTGGcTGcaTacaTetcrrcrrrrcacaact | hsa_piR_018467 229 

TPTTGGCTGCATAAATGTCTICGTITGAGAA 172031-0 4 

1K 5296 - 

‘TCTCTGATGGCCAGTGATGATGAACGTTTT hsa_piR_005541 2 

=~ TCTGATGGCCAGTGATGATGAGCATTTTT. +436262-0 2 

L1H 5296 - 

~TCTCTGATGGCCAGTGATGATGAACGTTTT hsa_piR_005541 2 

PICTCTGATGGCCAGTGATGATGAGCAT 620927-0 1 

L1H 5296 - 

~TCTCTGATGGCCAGTGATGATGAACGTITT hsa_piR_005541 2 

PICTCTGATGGCCAGTGATGATGAGCATIT 122731-3, 5 

LIES 5634 - 

~~TTGATGGACATTTGGGTTGGTICCAAGTC hsa_piR_018145, 3262 

CATTPTTGGACATITGGGTTGGTTCCAAGTC £229813-2 4 

L1HS 5802 + 

‘TAGGTGGGAATTGAACAATGAGATCA hsa_piR_023244 3911 

~~GGTGGGAATTGAACAATGAGAACACATGGA +470098-0 2 

L1HS 5802 + 

‘TAGGTGGGAATTGAACAATGAGATCA hsa_piR_023244 3911 

~~GGTGGGAATTGAACAATGAGAGCACAT £201215-1 4 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Immunoprecipitation of piRNAs associated with 
PIWIL2 in human iPS cells and annotated piRNAs mapping to consensus 
L1Hs in iPS cells. a, Immunoprecipitation of PIWIL2 RNPs using Flag-tag 
antibodies from Tet-inducible Flag-tagged PIWIL2 human iPS cells after 
addition of doxyclycine to the culture media. HA-tag antibody was used as 
control. b, [y-*-P]ATP end-labelling of RNAs associated with Flag~PIWIL2 
RNPs. Signal in the piRNAs size range is detected only in anti-Flag but not in 
control antibody anti-HA immunoprecipitates. c, Size distribution of RNA 
reads detected by small RNA-seq from small RNAs samples extracted from 
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human iPS cell lines. d, Number of mapped reads per sample in small RNA-seq. 
e, Number of annotated piRNAs (piRNAbank) detected by RNA-seq in human 
iPS cells 1 and 2. f, Characterization of 5’ end of piRNAs detected in human iPS 
cells relative to annotated piRNAs. Read count distribution relative to piRNA 5’ 
ends (piRNAbank). g, Sequences of annotated piRNAs (piRNAbank) mapping 
to consensus L1Hs detected in human iPS cells 1 and 2. The 26-33-nucleotide 
RNA reads from human iPS cell lines 1 and 2 characterized by RNA-seq are 
aligned to annotated piRNAs mapping to the consensus L1Hs sequence. 
Analysis of mapping sequences was performed allowing two mismatches. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Mapping of 26-33-nucleotide RNAs in human characterized by small RNA-seq mapped to L1Hs. ¢, Similar analysis as in b of 
iPS cells to consensus L1Hs. a, Mapping of annotated piRNAs (piRNAbank) | ENCODE data for small RNAs from H1 cells. Positive and negative values 
detected by RNA-seq from human iPS cell lines to the consensus sequence for _ indicate sense (+) and antisense (—) piRNAs, respectively. Schematic 

L1Hs (from Repbase). All annotated piRNAs (piRNAbank) complementary to _ representation of the L1Hs element is shown (top). y axes represent read counts 
L1Hs are indicated (black bars). b, Total 26-33-nucleotide RNA reads normalized to 10’ reads per experiment. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Higher levels of endogenous L1 RNA and recent 
species-specific L1 elements in chimpanzee. a, Scheme of amplicons mapped 
to the L1Hs consensus sequence. Six primer pairs (two per region) were used for 
quantification of 5’ UTR, ORF1 and ORF2. The primers were designed to 
recognize both species-specific and common families. b, Positions of the 
amplicons in L1Hs consensus sequence and the number of in silico PCR hits on 
the human and chimp genomes. c, qRT-PCR analysis using primers for 
different regions of L1 element show higher levels of LI RNA in NHP iPS cells 
regardless of the L1 region tested: 5’ UTR, ORF1 and ORF2 (mean = s.e.m.; 


n= 3 biological replicates; *P < 0.01 between indicated groups, t-test). 

d-g, Quantification of L1 elements in human and chimpanzee genomes using a 
population divergence model. Number of L1 elements found in the human and 
chimpanzee genomes for families: LIPA4 (d), L1PA3 (e), LIPA2 (f) and L1Pt 
and L1Hs (g) plotted as a histogram relative to their divergence (number of 
mutations relative to the canonical element). The standard deviation describes 
the differences in L1 density based on the sampling of different genomic regions 
and represents the variability of L1 coverage across the genomes (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Relative A3B and PIWIL2 mRNA levels in iPS were derived. mRNA levels were normalized to GAPDH and shown relative to 
cells and fibroblasts. Relative expression of A3B (a) and PIWIL2(b) inhuman — human iPS cell line 1. 
and NHP iPS cell lines, and the available source fibroblasts from which iPS cells 
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Extended Data Table 1 | List of primers used in this study 


Primers Sequence Use 
Nanog-F 5’- CCTATGCCTGTGATTTGTGG -3’ PCR 
Nanog-R 5’- CTGGGACCTTGTCTTCCTTT -3’ PCR 
AFP-F 5’- AAAAGCCCACTCCAGCATC -3’ PCR 
AFP-R 5’- CAGACAATCCAGCACATCTC -3’ PCR 
Musashi-F 5’- AAAGGAGGTGATGTCGCCAA -3’ PCR 
Musashi-R 5’- TEGTCCGTAGGCAGTGAGA -3’ PCR 
Brachyury-F 5’- GCCCTCTCCCTCCCCTCCACGCACAG -3’ PCR 
Brachyury-R 5’- CGGCGCCGTTGCTCACAGACCACAGG -3’ PCR 
B-Actin-F 5'- TETTTTCTGCGCAAGTTAGGTTTT -3' PCR 
B-Actin-R 5'- GCCGACAGGATGCAGAAGGAGAT -3' PCR 
APOBEC3B (20-40) 5'-GCGGGACAGGGACAAGCGTAT-3' Cloning 
APOPEC3B (1250-1228) 5'-CTGCTCAACCCAGGTCTCTGCCT-3' Cloning 
APOBEC3B (19-41) 5'-AGCGGGACAGGGACAAGC GTATC-3' Cloning 
APOBEC3B(1309-1288) 5'-AGCTGGAGATGGTGGTGAACGG-3' Cloning 
L1Pt ch7 11 F 5'-TTGCAGGTACTCTGAGCTTCAC-3’ Cloning 
L1Ptch711R 5’-AAGGAGAAGCACCTGCATGA-3’ Cloning 
Not-L1 F 5'-ATAAGAATGCGGCCGCGGGGGAGGAGCCAAGATG-3’ Cloning 
XholNotl L1 5UTR 5’-CCGCTCGAGCGGCCGCGGGGGAGGAG-3’ Cloning 
L1 5UTRHindIIIATG 5”-TTTTTAAGCTTCCATCTTTGTGGTTTTATCTAC-3” Cloning 
APOBEC3B-F 5’-CGCCAGACCTACTTGTGCTAT-3’ qPCR 
APOBEC3B-R 5’-CATTTGCAGCGCCTCCTTAT-3’ gPCR 
GAPDH-F 5’- CATGTTCCAATATGATTCCACC-3’ qPCR 
GAPDH-R 5’- CTCCACGACGTACTCAGCG-3’ qPCR 
PIWIL2-F 5'- TTGTGGACAGCCTGAAGCTA -3' gPCR 
PIWIL2-R 5'- CCATCAGACACTCCATCAGG -3' qPCR 
L1 5’UTR set1-R 5’-AAGATGGCCGAATAGGAACA-3' qPCR 
L1 5’UTR set1-R 5’-GATGAACCCGGTACCTCAGA-3’ qPCR 
L1 5’UTR set2-R 5’-GAGATCTGAGAACGGGCAGA-3' qPCR 
L1 5’UTR set2-R 5’-AGCTGCAGGTCTGTTGGAAT-3’ qPCR 
L1 ORF1 set1-F 5’-GCTACGGGAGGACATTCAAA-3’ qPCR 
L1 ORF1 set1-R 5'-TTCAGCTCCATCAGCTCCTT-3’ qPCR 
L1 ORF1 set2-F 5’-ATGAGCAAAGCCTCCAAGAA-3' qPCR 
L1ORF1 set2-R 5’-TTCTCCCCATCACTTTCAGG-3’ qPCR 
L1 ORF2 set1-F 5’-TGACAAACCCACAGCCAATA-3’ qPCR 
L1 ORF2 set1-R 5’-CCCTGTCTTGTGCCAGTTTT-3’ qPCR 
L1 ORF2 set2-F 5'-TGGAGGCATCACACTACCTG-3' qPCR 
L1 ORF2 set2-R 5'-ATGCGGCATTATTTCTGAGG-3' qPCR 
Actin-F 5'- TACAATGAGCTGCGTGTGG-3' qPCR 
Actin-R 5'- TAGCACAGCCTGGATAGCAA-3' qPCR 
GFP F2 5'- GGGTGTTCTGCTGGTAGTGG-3' qPCR 
GFP R2 5'- TATATCATGGCCGACAAGCA-3' qPCR 
PURO F 5'- CTCGACATCGGCAAGGTGTG-3' qPCR 
PUROR 5'- GCCTTCCATCTGTTGCTGCG-3' qPCR 
APOBEC3A TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs00377444 qPCR 
APOBEC3B TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs00358981 qPCR 
APOBEC3C TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs00828074 qPCR 
APOBEC3D TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs00537163 qPCR 
APOBEC3F TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs01665324 qPCR 
APOBEC3G TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs00222415 qPCR 
APOBEC3H TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs00962174 qPCR 
PIWIL2 TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs01032720 qPCR 
GAPDH TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs03929097 qPCR 
HPRT TaqMan Assay (Life Technologies) Hs01003267 qPCR 
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Cell intrinsic immunity spreads to bystander cells via 
the intercellular transfer of cGAMP 


Andrea Ablasser', Jonathan L. Schmid-Burgk', Inga Hemmerling’, Gabor L. Horvath”, Tobias Schmidt’, Eicke Latz?* 


& Veit Hornung! 


The innate immune defence of multicellular organisms against 
microbial pathogens requires cellular collaboration. Information 
exchange allowing immune cells to collaborate is generally attrib- 
uted to soluble protein factors secreted by pathogen-sensing cells. 
Cytokines, such as type I interferons (IFNs), serve to alert non- 
infected cells to the possibility of pathogen challenge’. Moreover, 
in conjunction with chemokines they can instruct specialized 
immune cells to contain and eradicate microbial infection. Several 
receptors and signalling pathways exist that couple pathogen 
sensing to the induction of cytokines, whereas cytosolic recog- 
nition of nucleic acids seems to be exquisitely important for the 
activation of type I IFNs, master regulators of antiviral immunity’. 
Cytosolic DNA is sensed by the receptor cyclic GMP-AMP (cGA- 
MP) synthase (cGAS), which catalyses the synthesis of the second 
messenger CGAMP(2'-5’)**. This molecule in turn activates the 
endoplasmic reticulum (ER)-resident receptor STING’""’, thereby 
inducing an antiviral state and the secretion of type I IFNs. Here we 
find in murine and human cells that cGAS-synthesized cGAMP 
(2’-5’) is transferred from producing cells to neighbouring cells 
through gap junctions, where it promotes STING activation and 
thus antiviral immunity independently of type I IFN signalling. In 
line with the limited cargo specificity of connexins, the proteins 
that assemble gap junction channels, most connexins tested were 
able to confer this bystander immunity, thus indicating a broad 
physiological relevance of this local immune collaboration. Collec- 
tively, these observations identify cGAS-triggered cGAMP(2’-5’) 
transfer as a novel host strategy that serves to rapidly convey 
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Figure 1 | cCGAS overexpression activates STING in adjacent cells. 

a, Confocal microscopy of HEK STING cells 20h after transfection with GFP 
(left) or a cGAS-GFP (right). Asterisks and arrows highlight STING complexes 
in GFP-positive cells and bystander cells. b, c, HEK STING cells were 
transfected with varying amounts of cGAS-GFP as indicated. The number of 


cGAS-GFP 


antiviral immunity in a transcription-independent, horizontal 
manner. 

On recognition of virus-derived nucleic acids, innate immune sig- 
nalling initiates cell-autonomous antiviral effector mechanisms that 
aim to block viral propagation. Moreover, virus-infected cells alert 
non-infected neighbouring cells, a process largely attributed to the 
de novo expression and secretion of cytokines and chemokines. At 
the same time, a few reports have documented the phenomenon of 
cytokine-independent activation of bystander cells via gap junctions in 
the context of bacterial infection’, irradiation'* or DNA transfection"*. 
However, the molecular mechanisms responsible for these effects 
remained elusive. 

The finding that pattern sensing relies on a specific intermediate 
messenger molecule to activate a second receptor is unique in innate 
immunity, thus raising the question whether cGAMP(2’-5’)-mediated 
information transduction might provide organisms with an advantage 
over the use of a canonical, cell-autonomous signal transduction 
pathway”. 

Activation of STING triggers its oligomerization into a supramole- 
cular complex and its translocation from the ER to a perinuclear 
compartment’®, a process that can be monitored at the single-cell level 
using fluorescence microscopy. To characterize the molecular mech- 
anism of the cGAS-STING pathway better, we used HEK cells stably 
transduced with an amino-terminally mCherry-tagged STING con- 
struct (HEK STING)’. As expected, transient overexpression of 
cGAS-GFP in HEK STING cells led to phosphorylation of IRF3 
and re-localization of STING to perinuclear complexes (Fig. 1a, 
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GFP-positive cells is plotted against the number of activated HEK STING cells 
(y = 0.27x, R* = 0.84) (b) and the respective ratio of STING-activated cells over 
cGAS-expressing cells is depicted. Data are depicted as box plots with whiskers 
indicating minimum and maximum (c). One representative experiment out of 
two independent experiments is shown. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01. 
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Figure 2 | Cytosolic DNA sensing via cGAS propagates STING activation in 
trans, a, HEK or HEK cGAS’ co-incubated with HEK STING cells were 
stimulated (4h) as indicated and IRF3 phosphorylation was assessed. 

b, Confocal microscopy of HEK cGAS'” co-incubated with HEK STING cells 
unstimulated or transfected with ISD (6h). c, d, HEK cells and HEK STING 
cells were co-cultured with HEK cGAS'” cells (c) or primary MEFs (d) (ratios 
ranging from 1:0.25 to 1:0.0156 HEK/HEK STING:cGAS'""/MEEFs) and 
transfected with pIFN-$-GLuc, whereas transactivation of the reporter was 
assessed after 20 h. Representative experiments of n = 2 (aand b) or mean and 
s.e.m. (biological duplicates) of one representative experiments out of six (c) or 
eight (d) are depicted. RLU, relative light unit. 


asterisks and data not shown). Surprisingly, we also observed STING 
translocation in cells that lacked cGAS-GFP expression, but that were 
located adjacent to cGAS-expressing cells (Fig. 1a, arrows). In con- 
trast, the cell-permeable STING activator CMA induced homogenous 
STING clustering (see below)’, indicating that stimulation of sur- 
rounding cells occurs via an event that is spatially and temporally 
linked to cGAS activity. Quantifying cGAS expression next to STING 
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activation revealed an approximately fourfold higher number of 
STING-activated cells compared to cGAS-expressing cells (Fig. 1b, c). 

To assess the function of cGAS as a DNA receptor, we next gen- 
erated monoclonal HEK cGAS cells with either high or low constitu- 
tive expression of cGAS. As expected, a cell clone with high cGAS 
expression (HEK cGAS*) induced spontaneous activation of STING 
and IRF3 phosphorylation in bystander cells (Extended Data Fig. 1 
and data not shown). In contrast, a monoclonal cell line with low 
cGAS expression (HEK cGAS'") additionally required DNA stimu- 
lation to exert STING and subsequent IRF3 activation in bystander 
cells (Fig. 2a, b). Moreover, titrating the number of HEK cGAS' cells 
on top of STING competent cells in conjunction with DNA transfec- 
tion revealed a dose-dependent increase in IFN-B promoter transacti- 
vation (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 2a). This bystander STING 
activation phenomenon was also observed when HEK STING cells 
were co-incubated with DNA-stimulated murine embryonic fibro- 
blasts (MEFs) that are inherently competent for cGAS (Fig. 2d and 
Extended Data Fig. 2b). Of note, knockdown of cGAS in MEFs mark- 
edly decreased in trans activation of HEK STING cells following DNA 
stimulation (Extended Data Fig. 2c-f). Moreover, switching donor and 
recipient cells showed the same effect: HEK cGAS* but not unmodi- 
fied HEK cells transactivated MEFs and the murine cell line LL171 ina 
STING-dependent fashion, indicating that cGAS-dependent STING 
activation in trans was conserved across species (see below). Notably, 
this phenomenon of bystander cell activation was not observed when 
expressing an RNA-polymerase-III-driven RIG-I stimulatory RNA 
molecule’®: whereas cell-intrinsic RIG-I activation was observed under 
these conditions, no bystander activation could be detected (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

Separating donor and recipient cells via a trans-well system comple- 
tely blunted bystander cell activation (Extended Data Fig. 4), indicating 
that a cell-to-cell contact-dependent transfer mechanism was respons- 
ible for conveying the IRF3 activating signal'*. When we loaded HEK 
cGAS* cells with the low-molecular-weight dye calcein as a tracer, we 
observed transfer of calcein from HEK cGAS* cells into HEK STING 
cells that were in direct or indirect contact (Fig. 3a). Most notably, 
calcein transfer coincided with STING activation in the recipient cells, 
indicating a physical connection of signal transduction (Fig. 3a and 


Figure 3 | CGAS-produced cGAMP(2'-5’) passes 
through gap junctions to trigger STING 
activation in bystander cells. a, Confocal 
° microscopy of HEK cells and HEK cGAS* cells 
7 loaded with calcein and added to HEK STING cells 
for 4h. b, Co-culturing was performed as in a and 
° after 0-8 h HEK STING cells were analysed by 
fluorescence microscopy for STING aggregation in 
=" nine independent visual fields. A dot-blot diagram 
peas correlating calcein-positive HEK STING cells with 
STING aggregate formation is presented 
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Supplementary Videos 1 and 2). Indeed, quantitative analysis of cal- 
cein transfer and STING activation over time revealed a strong cor- 
relation of the two processes (Fig. 3b). These results indicated the 
involvement of gap junctions, which represent a well-established 
route of cell-contact-dependent intercellular communication. We there- 
fore tested the impact of carbenoxolone (CBX), a well-characterized 
inhibitor of connexin function and thus gap junctions. CBX treatment 
potently inhibited calcein transfer from HEK cGAS* cells to HEK 
STING cells in a dose-dependent fashion and also blocked STING 
activation and IRF3 phosphorylation (Fig. 3c, d and Extended Data 
Fig. 5). Gap junctions allow the passage of small molecules below 1 kDa 
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CX43/450K0 


HEK STING CX43/45“" or HEK STING CX43/45®° cells:cGAS'™) 
transfected with pIFN-B-GLuc and luciferase activity was assessed after 20h. 
Mean and s.e.m. (biological duplicates) of one representative experiment out of 
three independent experiments is shown. d, Fluorescence microscopy of HEK 
STING CX43/45?®° cells co-cultured with HEK cGAS* cells and stimulated 
with CMA, transfected with empty vector (pCI) or an expression vector for 
murine CX45 (mmCX45, 20h). e, Co-cultures from d were analysed for 
phosphorylation of IRF3. One representative experiment out of two 
independent experiments is shown (a, b, d, e). *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01. 


between cells, whereas larger biomolecules or proteins are precluded 
from this means of intercellular connection’’. The fact that cGAS 
expression per se led to bystander STING activation indicated that 
cGAMP(2’-5’) was the second messenger molecule transported across 
gap junctions. To test this hypothesis we made use of scrape loading”, 
which is a well-established technique to study gap junction intercellu- 
lar communication in vitro. In this assay a cellular monolayer is 
wounded by a cut allowing the extracellular space to gain access to 
the cytoplasm of lacerated cells, which are still coupled to neighbouring 
cells through gap junctions (Fig. 3e). Supplying cGAMP(2'-5’) to 
scratched HEK STING cells led to rapid and strong STING activation 
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Figure 5 | Vaccina virus triggers STING-dependent antiviral immunity in 
bystander cells. a, b, HEK cGAS'” cells or HEK cells were infected with 
MVA-GEP, washed and then loaded onto HEK STING cells for 8 h. a, Confocal 
microscopy of HEK STING cells co-incubated with MVA-infected HEK cGAS 
cells (arrows, STING activation in bystander cells). b, Quantification of STING 
activation in response to MVA-infected HEK cGAS'™ cells or MVA-infected 
HEK cells. c, HEK cells or HEK cGAS' cells were MVA-infected or left 
untreated, added onto HEK cells or HEK STING cells and studied for IRF3 
phosphorylation (viral particles per ml: + + = 3.2 X 10’; + = 1.6 X 10’). 

d, e, Experiments as in a in the presence or absence of CBX 150 UM (d) or using 
HEK STING CX43/45" and HEK STING CX43/45”°° cells as responder 
cells (e). f, HEK cGAS* cells were co-incubated with MEFs and after 14 h mouse 
Ifnb mRNA, mouse Cxcl10 mRNA and mouse Irf7 mRNA were assessed by 
qPCR. g, h, HEK cGAS* cells were co-incubated with MEFs and after 12h 
vaccinia virus was added (multiplicity of infection (m.o.i.): 2-0.5). Twenty-four 
hours later cell survival was analysed. Visual fields of one representative 
experiment are depicted (g, right panel) and mean and s.e.m. of three 
independent experiments are summarized (h). VV, vaccinia virus. One 
representative experiment out of two (a, b, e) or three (c, d) independent 
experiments are shown or mean and s.e.m. of n = 5 independent experiments is 
presented (f). *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001. 


along the margins of the laceration and CBX treatment abrogated this 
effect (Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 6). 

Gap junctions are formed by connexin proteins that assemble into 
clusters of hundreds of intercellular channels, thus physically connect- 
ing the cytoplasm of neighbouring cells. The connexin family of pro- 
teins consists of 20 members in the mouse and 21 members in the 
human system, with overlapping yet distinctive cellular distribution 
patterns’’. HEK cells have been reported to express connexins 43 (CX43) 
and 45 (CX45)*'**. Consequently, to investigate the mechanism of 
gap-junction-mediated transfer of CGAMP(2’-5’), we simultaneously 
targeted CX43 and CX45 in HEK STING cells using the CRISPR/ 
Cas9 system****, We thus generated two CX43/CX45-competent (wild 
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type (WT)) and two CX43/CX45-deficient (double knockout (DKO)) 
HEK STING cell lines (HEK STING CX43/45“" cells and HEK 
STING CX43/45?%° cells) (Extended Data Fig. 7). HEK STING 
CX43/45P®° cells showed normal responsiveness towards CMA, indi- 
cating that STING responses were intact in these cells (Fig. 4a, b). 
However, co-culture of HEK STING CX43/45?*° cells with calcein- 
loaded HEK cGAS* cells did not result in dye transfer and, at the same 
time, STING activation, IRF3 phosphorylation and transactivation 
of an IFN-B reporter were completely abrogated (Fig. 4a—c). In line 
with this, DNA-stimulated MEFs only transactivated gap-junction- 
competent HEK STING CX43/45“" cells but not HEK STING 
CX43/45P®° cells (data not shown). Moreover, scrape loading of HEK 
STING CX43/45P*° cells with cGAMP (2’-5’) did not give rise to 
extended patches of STING-activated cells (Extended Data Fig. 8a). Recon- 
stitution of CX45 and CX43 in HEK STING CX43/45?"° cells restored 
bystander STING activation and the resulting phosphorylation of IRF3 
(Fig. 4d, e and Extended Data Fig. 8b; data not shown) and, at the same 
time, overexpression of five out of six additional distinct human con- 
nexin family members restored bystander cell activation in HEK 
STING CX43/45?®° cells as well (Extended Data Fig. 8b). This mutual 
potential for complementation is in line with the notion that connexins 
have only limited cargo specificity and thus can functionally compens- 
ate for other family members”. 

We next sought to address the physiological relevance of this phe- 
nomenon in the context of infection with a DNA virus known to 
activate STING. With this aim, we infected HEK cGAS!™ cells with 
a replication-incompetent vaccinia virus strain encoding nucleus- 
targeted GFP (MVA-GFP, modified vaccinia Ankara). Three hours 
after infection, HEK cGAS'” cells were washed and co-cultured with 
HEK STING cells. HEK STING cells adjacent to MVA-infected cells 
showed prominent STING clustering (Fig. 5a, b) as well as robust IRF3 
phosphorylation (Fig. 5c). Of note, this MVA-initiated antiviral signal- 
ling was dependent on both cGAS expression in donor cells as well as 
STING expression in recipient cells. Consistent with our earlier results, 
MV<A-initiated bystander antiviral response was blocked by CBX 
(Fig. 5d) and was absent in HEK STING cells deficient for CX43/45 
(Fig. 5e). Similarly, co-culturing MVA-infected MEFs induced upregu- 
lation of IFN-B in HEK STING cells, but not in unmodified HEK cells, 
and required functional gap junctions (Extended Data Fig. 9). Finally, 
we tested whether this bystander STING activation conferred antiviral 
protection. To this end, we made use of a replication-competent strain 
of vaccinia virus (Western Reserve) that induces rapid cell death in 
primary MEFs. Co-incubating MEFs with HEK cGAS* cells induced 
strong expression of antiviral genes in MEFs (Fig. 5f) and led to a 
marked increase in viral resistance of MEFs infected with vaccinia 
virus, as observed by an increase in cell viability (Fig. 5g, h). 

We provide a clear delineation of a unique in trans innate immune 
signalling mechanism that comprises CGAMP(2’-5’) being produced 
by cGAS in the sensing cell, which is delivered through gap junctions to 
bystander cells, leading to remote STING activation and subsequent 
antiviral immunity (Extended Data Fig. 10). Compared to the 
transcriptionally regulated paracrine activation of bystander cells, for 
example, via type I IFNs, the gap-junction-dependent transfer of 
cGAMP(2'-5’) might provide several key advantages to the host. 
Foremost, type I IFN-dependent induction of antiviral immunity in 
bystander cells takes considerably longer, given the requirement ofa de 
novo transcription and translation event within the sensing cell. In 
addition, many viruses block type I IFN induction within the infected 
cell at multiple interdependent levels, whereas cGAS-dependent 
cGAMP(2'-5’) synthesis only requires host ATP and GTP, thus exhib- 
iting only a minimal target for virus-encoded inhibitory mechanisms. 
As such, a virus-infected, potentially compromised cell can still prop- 
agate and even amplify antiviral immunity relying on bystander cells 
connected through gap junctions. 

Although bystander activation and signal amplification might prove 
beneficial for the restriction of viral infection, it might at the same time 
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aggravate disease manifestations in STING-dependent autoimmune 
syndromes (for example, Aicardi-Goutiéres syndrome)” and as such 
potentially provide a novel target for therapeutic strategies. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Cell stimulation and transient transfection. Co-cultures of HEK cells and HEK 
STING cells with MEFs and HEK cGAS*/cGAS cells were transfected with 
Lipofectamine and 200 ng of reporter plasmid, which served as stimulus and 
reporter at the same time. Unless otherwise indicated transient overexpression 
of cDNA constructs was performed using GeneJuice (Novagen) according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. In some titration experiments pCI empty vector was 
used as stuffer plasmid. 

Epifluorescence and confocal fluorescence microscopy. For epifluorescence 
microscopy HEK STING cells were seeded at a density of 2.5 X 10° cells per well 
in poly-L-lysine-coated 96-well plates. HEK cGAS* cells (8,000 per well) pre- 
incubated with 2 pg ml‘ calcein-AM for 20-60 min at 37 °C were added on top 
of HEK STING cells. Images were collected using a Zeiss Observer.Z1 inverted 
microscope with 20 long-distance objective 8 h after stimulation or co-culture if 
not otherwise indicated. Confocal microscopy was performed with living cells ona 
Leica SP5 SMD confocal microscope with a X63 water-immersion objective at 
37 °C. For nucleus staining, cells were incubated with Hoechst 34580 dye (10 pg 
ml‘) 30 min before imaging. 

Scrape loading. HEK STING cells were seeded at a density of 2.5 X 10° cells ml 
in 96-well plates. Monolayers of cells were manually wounded by six scratches per 
well using an 18G needle. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Reagents and plasmids. DNA oligonucleotides corresponding to the 45-base- 
pair (bp) long dsDNA interferon stimulatory DNA (ISD) (sense sequence 5'- 
TACAGATCTACTAGTGATCTATGACTGATCTGTACATGATCTACA-3’)* 
were obtained from Metabion and annealed in PBS. 10-carboxymethyl-9-acridanone, 
dynasore, poly-L-lysine and carbenoxolone were from Sigma-Aldrich. Calcein- 
AM and Hoechst were from Invitrogen. Recombinant murine IFN-o was from 
PBL interferon source. Cyclic di-GMP was obtained from Biolog. cGAMP(2’-5’) 
was generated via in vitro enzymatic assay and purified as described previously’. 
Expression plasmids encoding for human GFP-tagged cGAS” and for an IFN- 
inducing stimulatory shRNA molecule'* were previously described. Expression 
plasmid encoding for GFP is based on pEFBOS. Plasmids encoding human con- 
nexins were obtained from Thermo Scientific (Precision LentiORFs). Murine 
connexin expression constructs were provided by K. Willecke. 

Cell culture. HEK cells (HEK 293T cells throughout the study), primary mouse 
embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) and LL171 cells** (L929 cells containing a stable 
IFN-stimulated response element-luciferase reporter plasmid (ISRE-Luc)) were 
cultured in DMEM supplemented with 10% (v/v) FCS, sodium pyruvate (all Life 
Technologies) and ciprofloxacin (Bayer Schering Pharma). The HEK cell line 
stably expressing murine STING, which contains an N-terminal mCherry-tag, 
was previously described’’, whereas HEK cells expressing murine cGAS were 
generated by retroviral transduction using the pRP system. No mycoplasma con- 
tamination was detected in regular screenings of our cell lines. 

Cell stimulation and transient transfection. Direct stimulation of HEK cells, 
HEK STING cells or HEK cGAS (3.5 X 10° cells ml~' in 96-well plates) was 
performed by transfecting cyclic di-GMP (2 1g ml!) or dsDNA (1.33 ig ml ') 
using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. CMA was added to the cells at a final concentration of 500 wg ml. LL171 
cells (0.15 X 10° per ml) were stimulated with recombinant IFN-« at a final con- 
centration of 250 U ml’. DNA-stimulated co-cultures of HEK cells and HEK 
STING cells with MEFs and HEK cGAS*/cGAS’ cells were performed in a 
96-well format and transfected with Lipofectamine and 200 ng of reporter plas- 
mid, which served as stimulus and reporter at the same time. Unless otherwise 
indicated, transient overexpression of cDNA constructs was performed using 
GeneJuice (Novagen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. In some titra- 
tion experiments pCI empty vector was used as stuffer plasmid. Unless otherwise 
indicated, cells were analysed 3-4 h after direct stimulation or 14-20 h after trans- 
fection of expression plasmids. 

Immunoblotting. Cells were lysed in 1 Laemmli buffer and denatured at 95 °C 
for 5 min. Cell lysates were separated by 10% or 8% (for CX43) SDS-PAGE and 
transferred onto nitrocellulose membranes. Blots were incubated with anti- 
phospho-IRF3 (Cell Signaling Technology), anti-cGAS (Sigma), anti-CX45 (G-7) 
(Santa Cruz Biotechnology) or anti-CX43 (gift from K. Willecke) as primary and 
anti-rabbit-IgG-HRP and anti-mouse-IgG-HRP as secondary antibody or f-actin- 
IgG-HRP (all Santa Cruz Biotechnology). 

Luciferase reporter assays. LL171 cells were lysed in 5X passive lysis buffer 
(Promega) for 10 min at room temperature. The total cell lysate was incubated 
with firefly luciferase substrate at a 1:1 ratio. Transactivation of a transiently 
expressed IFN-B Gaussia luciferase construct (pIFN-B-GLuc) was assessed in 
the supernatants 14-20h after transfection with coelenterazine (2.2 |tM) as sub- 
strate. Luminescence was measured on an EnVision 2104 Multilabel Reader 
(Perkin Elmer). 

qPCR. RNA from cells was reverse transcribed using the RevertAid First Strand 
cDNA Synthesis kit (Fermentas) and quantitative PCR analysis was performed on 
an ABI 7900HT. All gene expression data are presented as relative expression to 
murine B-actin (murine cells) or human GAPDH (human cells). For human tran- 
scripts, the sequences were as follows: GAPDH forward 5'-GAGTCAACGGAT 
TTGGTCGT-3', GAPDH reverse 5’-GACAAGCTTCCCGTTCTCAG-3’; IFNB 
forward 5’-CAGCATCTGCTGGTTGAAGA-3’, IFNB reverse 5'-CATTACCT 
GAAGGCCAAGGA-3’; CXCL10 forward 5'-TCTGAATCCAGAATCGAAGG- 
3', CXCL10 reverse 5'-CTCTGTGTGGTCCATCCTTG-3". Primer sequences for 
murine IFN-f were as previously described’*. For additional murine transcripts, 
the sequences were as follows: cGAS (Mb21d1) forward 5'-ACCGGACAAGCT 
AAAGAAGGTGCT-3’, cGAS reverse 5'-GCAGCAGGCGTTCCACAACTTT 
AT-3'; Sting (Tmem173) forward 5’-CACCTCTCTGAGCCTCAACC-3’, Sting 
reverse 5'-CCATCCACACAGGTCAACAG-3’; Irf7 forward 5’-GAAGACCC 
TGATCCTGGTGA-3’, Irf7 reverse 5’-CCAGGTCCATGAGGAAGTGT-3’; 
Cxcl10 forward 5'-AAGTGCTGCCGTCATTTTCT-3’, Cxcl10 reverse 5’-GTG 
GCAATGATCTCAACACG-3’; B-actin (Actb) forward 5'-AGCCATGTACGT 
AGCCATCC-3’, B-actin reverse 5’-CTCTCAGCTGTGGTGGTGAA-3’. 
Epifluorescence and confocal fluorescence microscopy. For epifluorescence 
microscopy HEK STING cells were seeded at a density of 2.5 X 10* cells per 
well in poly-L-lysine-coated 96-well plates. HEK cGAS* cells (8,000 per well) 
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pre-incubated with 2g ml~' calcein-AM for 20-60 min at 37°C were added 
on top of HEK STING cells. Calcein was chosen as the tracer of choice because 
of its comparable physiochemical properties to cCGAMP(2’-5’). Images were col- 
lected using a Zeiss Observer.Z1 inverted microscope with *1 (assessment of cell 
viability after vaccinia virus infection) or X20 (STING activity assay in HEK cells) 
long-distance objective 8h after stimulation or co-culture if not otherwise indi- 
cated. Image evaluation was performed as follows: STING aggregates were 
counted using the ImageJ plugin ‘Cell Counter’, whereas calcein dye transfer 
was quantified by measuring the area of the images with a green fluorescence 
value in between two arbitrary thresholds. The thresholds were chosen such as 
to exclude non-receiving acceptor cells as well as the very bright donor cells. 
Therefore, the resulting area measurements correspond only to acceptor cells 
having received calcein from neighbouring cells. Confocal microscopy was per- 
formed with living cells on a Leica SP5 SMD confocal microscope with a X63 
water-immersion objective at 37 °C. For nucleus staining, cells were incubated 
with Hoechst 34580 dye (10 pg ml *) 30 min before imaging. 

Scrape loading. HEK STING cells were seeded at a density of 2.5 X 10° cells ml 
in 96-well plates. After 16h cGAMP(2'-5’) was added to the medium to a final 
concentration of 50 pg ml‘. Monolayers of cells were manually wounded by six 
scratches per well using an 18G needle. Images were acquired after 4-8 h. 

MVA and vaccinia virus infection assay. HEK cells, HEK cGAS® cells (both 
3.2 X 10° cells per 12 wells) or MEBs (1.6 X 10° cells per 12 wells) were infected—if 
not otherwise indicated—with 3.2 X 10’ or 1.6 X 10’ viral particles per ml (for HEK 
cells) and 3.2 X 10° or 1.6 X 10° virus particles per ml (for MEFs) of MVA NP-S- 
GFP (MVA-GFP), which targets GFP to the nucleus of infected cells”. By applying 
these concentrations of viral particles, a homogenous expression of GFP was 
observed in more than 80% of recipient cells at the highest concentration. Three 
hours after infection, cells were washed three times and added onto HEK cells, HEK 
STING cells, HEK STING CX43/CX45“"" and HEK STING CX43/CX45?°° cell 
lines, respectively (3.5 X 10° cells per 96-well or 4 X 10° cells per 12-well). In some 
experiments HEK STING cells were pre-treated with 150 1M CBX before co- 
culturing. After 6-8 h HEK cell co-cultures were either visualized by epifluorescence 
and confocal fluorescence microscopy or lysed for assessment of IRF3 phosphor- 
ylation by immunoblot. Co-cultures of infected MEFs and HEK cells or HEK 
STING cells were incubated overnight and induction of human IFN-B was mea- 
sured via qPCR. Before infection with vaccinia virus (m.o.i. 2, 1 and 0.5) MEFs 
(1.5 X 10* cells per 96-well) were co-cultured with HEK cells or HEK cGAS* cells 
(5,000 per well) for 12h. Cell survival in infected co-cultures was determined 24h 
later via an epifluorescence-microscopy-based viability assay using calcein as a 
marker for viable cells. For these studies, calcein was added 1h before microscopic 
analysis. Evaluation of images was performed using ImageJ by determining the 
surface area of monolayers of viable cells. In parallel induction of Ifnb, Cxcl10 
and Irf7 in MEF-HEK cell or MEF-HEK STING cell co-cultures was quantified 
via qPCR. 

siRNA experiments. siRNAs (Mission siRNA) against murine STING, described 
before’, murine cGAS and control siRNA were purchased from Sigma and trans- 
fected into MEFs and LL171 using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) at a final 
concentration of 50nM: mmSTING 5'-CGAAAUAACUGCCGCCUCAdTdT- 
3’; mmcGAS#1 5'-GAUUGAGCUACAAGAAUAUGdTdT-3’, mmcGAS#2_ 5’- 
GAGGAAAUCCGCUGAGUCAATAT-3’; MissionsiRNA Universal Negative 
Control 1. Forty-eight hours after transfection cells were used for further experi- 
ments and knockdown of the indicated genes was verified by qPCR. 
CRISPR/Cas9-mediated knockout cell-line generation. HEK STING cells were 
transfected in duplicates with 150 ng of a Cas9 expression plasmid together with 
25 ng of two U6-gRNA expression plasmids specific for early coding exons of the 
human GJAI and GJC1 genes. After 2 days, genome editing at both loci was 
verified by a T7EI endonuclease assay as described’. Limiting dilution cloning 
was performed by plating on average 0.8 cells in each well of six 96-well plates. 
After 10 days, growing clones were selected by bright-field microscopy and split to 
obtain two clonal duplicates. In one of the duplicate plates, 8,000 HEK cGAS* per 
well were co-seeded and cells were analysed with an epifluorescence microscope 
after 8h to assess STING activation. Two clones not responsive as well as two 
responsive control clones were selected and the corresponding replicate cells were 
expanded for further experiments. 

Deep-sequencing-based genotyping of connexin-deficient cells. Genomic 
DNA was isolated using a direct lysis buffer (0.2 mg ml’ proteinase K, 1 mM 
CaCl, 3 mM MgCh, 1 mM EDTA, 1% Triton X-100, 10 mM Tris pH 7.5). The loci 
of interest were PCR-amplified and subsequently, using a secondary PCR, 
Illumina-compatible linkers and barcode sequences were added to the amplicons. 
The products of individual clones were pooled, gel- and silica-column purified, 
precipitated, quantified using a NanoDrop photospectrometer and used for an 
Illumina MiSeq 250 bases single read run using the v2 chemistry. FastQ data were 
analysed to call the allelic genotypes of the clones analysed. 
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Statistical analysis. On the basis of previous experience and expectations of 
biological effects, experiments that were assessed for statistical significance 
were typically performed 3-6 times (luciferase assays, qPCR studies) or 
5-15 times (visual fields for microscopy studies). If not stated otherwise, data 
are presented as arithmetic means + s.e.m. and statistical analyses of the gen- 
erally normally distributed data (Shapiro-Wilk normality test) were based on 
paired or unpaired t-tests, as appropriate. If unequal variances were observed 
for unpaired sample sets (F test for unequal variance), an unpaired t-test with 
Welch’s correction was performed. Statistical analyses of normalized data were 
performed using a one-sample t-test. All data calculations were performed 
using GraphPad Prism. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Stable overexpression of cGAS in HEK cells 
induces activation of HEK STING cells in trans. a, HEK cells and HEK 
STING cells were co-cultured with increasing amounts of HEK cGAS* cells 
(ratios ranging from 1:0.25 to 1:0.0156 HEK/HEK STING:HEK cGAS*). 
Co-cultures were transfected with pIFN-$-GLuc and after 20 h transactivation 
of the reporter construct was assessed. Mean and s.e.m. (biological duplicates) 
of one representative experiment out of two independent experiments are 


depicted. b, HEK STING cells were co-cultured with HEK cells or HEK cGAS* 
cells (ratios HEK STING:HEK/HEK cGAS* = 1:0.25) for 4h and 
phosphorylation of IRF3 was determined in the cellular lysates by 
immunoblotting. c, Kinetics of IRF3 phosphorylation of HEK STING and HEK 
cGAS* co-cultures (ratio HEK STING:HEK cGAS* = 1:0.25) are depicted. 
CMA served as a control stimulus. Representative experiments of two 
independent experiments are shown (b, c). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | DNA-triggered cGAS activation induces IFN-B 
expression in adjacent cells via STING. a, b, HEK cells and HEK STING cells 
were co-cultured with increasing amounts of HEK cGAS'™ cells (a) or primary 
MEFs (b) as depicted in Fig. 2c, d (ratio of HEK/HEK cGAS'°”/MEEFs was 
titrated ranging from 1:0.125 to 1:0.0156). Co-cultures were transfected with 
pIFN-B-GLuc and after 20h transactivation of the reporter construct was 
assessed. Mean and s.e.m. of six experiments (a) or eight experiments (b) are 
depicted (*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01). c, Schematic view of the experimental set-up 
is shown: primary MEFs were silenced for cGAS expression using two 
independent siRNAs targeting cGAS or a control siRNA. Forty-eight hours 
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later MEFs were co-cultured with HEK STING cells and then transfected with 
pIFN-B-GLuc and after an additional period of twenty hours transactivation of 
the reporter construct was assessed. d, cGAS expression in MEFs treated as in 
c was analysed by qPCR (data normalized to control siRNA condition). Mean 
values and s.e.m. of two independent experiments are depicted. e, Mean values 
and s.e.m. of duplicate measurements of one representative experiment, in 
which the ratio of HEK STING cells over MEFs was titrated ranging from 1:0.5 
to 1:0.0625 is depicted. f, Mean values and s.e.m. (data normalized to control 
siRNA condition) of three independent experiments are depicted (HEK 
STING/MEE ratio is 1:0.5) (**P < 0.01). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Overexpression of a RIG-I-stimulatory RNA STING cells expressing pIFN-B-GLuc. After 20 h of co-culture luciferase 
molecule cannot confer activation of bystander cells. a, HEK cells were activity was measured. b, HEK STING cells were transfected as in a together 
transfected with empty vector (Cont.), cGAS-GFP (cGAS) or a construct with pIFN-B-GLuc and luciferase activity was measured 20 h after transfection. 
encoding a RIG-I-stimulatory shRNA molecule (shRNA). Twenty hours after Mean and s.e.m. (biological duplicates) of one representative experiment out of 
transfection cells were collected, washed and added onto HEK cells or HEK two independent experiments are shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | cGAS-dependent bystander cell activation 
requires direct cell-to-cell contact. a, d, Schematic view of the experimental 
set-up is depicted. HEK STING cells or LL171 cells were left untreated (i) or co- 
cultured with HEK cells (ii) or HEK cGAS* cells in the presence (iii) or absence 
(iv) of a trans-well system. b, e, After 4h of co-culture, phosphorylation of IRF3 
was determined in cellular lysates via immunoblotting. c, After 14h, relative 
induction of IFNB and CXCL10 in HEK STING cells was analysed via qPCR. In 
addition, HEK STING cells were transfected with pIFN-B-GLuc 20h 

before donor cells were added. After 18 h luciferase activity in HEK STING cells 
was assessed. f, Relative induction of Ifnb in LL171 cells was determined 

via qPCR after 4h. Furthermore, transactivation of an endogenous 
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ISRE-reporter construct was assessed in LL171 cells after 14h. g, LL171 cells 
were transfected with siRNA targeting STING or a control siRNA. Forty-eight 
hours after siRNA transfection relative expression of STING was determined by 
qPCR. Mean and s.e.m. of duplicate measurements of two independent 
experiments is shown. h, LL171 cells from g were co-cultured with HEK cGAS* 
cells and after 6h phosphorylation of IRF3 was determined by 
immunoblotting. Mean and s.e.m. (biological duplicates) of one representative 
experiment out of two independent experiments are shown (c, f) or one 
representative experiment out of two independent experiments is shown 


(b, e, h). 
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cells. a, b, LL171 cells were pre-treated with CBX (100 1M, 150 1M and 4h and 14h after stimulation, respectively. Mean and s.e.m. (biological 
200 LM) 3h before addition of HEK cells or HEK cGAS* cells. In addition, duplicates) of one representative experiment out of two independent 
LL171 cells were stimulated with CMA (a) or recombinant IFN-« experiments are shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Scrape loading assays reveal a direct transfer of follow the scratch margins and arrows highlight areas of STING complex 
cGAMP(2’-5’) through gap junctions. a, b, HEK STING cells (STINGin red) assembly. Representative images of four independent experiments are shown 
were either incubated with cGAMP(2’-5’), CMA or scratched in the presence (a) and STING-activated cells were quantified and depicted in a scatter plot 
of cGAMP(2'-5’). The latter condition was also performed in the presence of _ (b). ***P< 0.001. 

150 uM CBX. STING activation was visualized 8 h later, whereas dashed lines 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Deep sequencing results of CX43/CX45-targeted 
HEK STING cells generated by CRISPR/Cas9-mediated genome editing and 
western blot analysis of HEK STING CX43/45P*° cells. a, c, For generating 
HEK STING CX43/45°*° cells, a targeting strategy was devised based on 
hybrid gRNA sequences targeting Cas9 to the first coding exons of the 
respective genes. The open reading frame of CX43 (a) and CX45 (c) are 
delineated in red. PAM, protospacer adjacent motif. b, d, Deep-sequencing- 
based allele calls of targeted HEK STING cell lines as well as control cell lines are 
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human GJC1 (Connexin 45) genomic locus 


ISt_,10 lll 


exon 3 


CCATGAGTTGGAGCTTCCTGACTCGCCTGCTAGAGGAGATT 


CTTCCTGACTCGCCTGCTAGAGG lee  a arechane 


CRISPR target site 


PAM 
d 
CX43/45"" cell line 1 
CCATGAGTTGGAGCTTCCTGACTCGCCTGCTAGAGGAGATT allele 1 (wild type) 
A 


CCATGAGTTGGAGCTTCCTGACTCGCCTGCITAGAGGAGATT allele 2 (+1 bp) 


CX43/45"" cell line 2 


CCATGACTTGGAGCTICETGACTCGCCTCCTAGACGAGATT allele 1 (wild type) 
CCATGACTTGGACCTICETCACTCGCOTC. .AGGA.ACATT allele 2 (-3 bp) 
CCATGNETTCCAGCTICCTCACT. os ccces-s AGAGGAGATT allele 3 (-8 bp) 
CX43/45°"° cell line 1 

A 
CCATGAGTTGGAGCTTCCTGACTCGCCTGCIAGAGGAGATT allele 1 (+1 bp) 
CCATGAGTTGGAGCTTCCTGACTCGCCTGCTAGAGGAGATT allele 2 (+417 bp) 
CX43/45°*° cell line 2 aA 
CCATGAGTTGGAGCTTCCTGACTCGCCTGAGTCAGGAGATT allele 1 (+1 bp) 
CCATGAGTTGGAGCTTCCTGACTCGCCTGCTAGAGGAGATT allele 2 (+1 bp) 
TONTCMPTOCORGCTION.. ccniieeewaeea nase GATT allele 3 (-18 bp) 
CONTOACTTIOOAG, so yucealcdeesuw enw neeees ATT allele 4 (-25 bp) 


presented. Mutations are indicated in red letters, whereas the numbers in 
brackets indicate the net frame shifts. e, HEK STING CX43/45" cells and 
HEK STING CX43/45°*° cells were analysed for CX43 and CX45 expression 
via immunoblotting. Of note, HEK STING CX43/45?*° cell line 2 harbours an 
in-frame deletion for CX43 (— 12 bp) and for CX45 (—18 bp), which probably 
accounts for the faint signal observed in the immunoblot (asterisk). Data are 
representative of three independent experiments. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Scrape loading of cGAMP(2’-5’) into HEK STING 
CX43/45'7 and CX43/45?° cells and overexpression of distinct connexin 
members in HEK STING CX43/45?*° cells. a, Fluorescence images of HEK 
STING CX43/45" and CX43/45P®° cells (STING in red) wounded and overlaid 
with cGAMP(2'-5’). Wounded cells without addition of cCGAMP(2’-5') served 
as controls. Dashed line outlines the scratch margins. Representative images of 
n = 2 experiments are shown. b, Fluorescence images of HEK STING 


hsCX50 


hsCX62 


CX43/45?®° co-cultured with HEK cGAS* and transfected with empty vector 
(pCI) and distinct members of human or murine connexins as indicated are 
depicted (pCI, CMA and mmCx45 as depicted in Fig. 4 are shown). 
Multimerization of STING was visualized 20h after transfection. CMA 
stimulation for 8 h served as positive control. Representative images of n = 2 
experiments are depicted. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | MVA-infected MEFs activate HEK STING cells in 
trans in a gap-junction dependent fashion. a, Schematic view of the 
experimental set-up for b, c: MEFs were infected with MVA-GFP for 3h, 
washed three times and then loaded onto HEK cells or HEK STING cells that 
were then incubated overnight. Subsequently, human IFN-B expression was 
analysed by qPCR. b, c, A representative experiment with a titration of MVA- 
GFP (1.6 X 10°, 0.8 X 10° and 0.16 X 10° virus particles per ml) is depicted 
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(b) and mean values and s.e.m. of three independent experiments at a 
concentration of 1.6 X 10° virus particles/ml are shown (c). d, Experiments 
were conducted as in b, now using HEK STING CX43/ CX45T and HEK 
STING CX43/CX45°*° cell lines as recipient cells. One representative 
experiment out of two independent experiments using 3.2 X 10° and 1.6 X 10° 
virus particles per ml is depicted in d. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Schematic model of the mechanism of gap- cGAMP(2’-5’) can pass through gap junctions into the cytosol of neighbouring 
junction-mediated local immune collaboration. On infection witha DNA _ cells, where it is detected by STING. The subsequent induction of an antiviral 
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Isolation and characterization of a bat SARS-like 
coronavirus that uses the ACE2 receptor 


Xing- Yi Gel, Jia-Lu Lil, Xing-Lou Yang"*, AlekseiA. Chmura’, Guangjian Zhu’, Jonathan H. Epstein’, Jonna K. Mazet?, Ben Hu!, 
Wei Zhang’, Cheng Peng’, Yu-Ji Zhang’, Chu-Ming Luo’, Bing Tan', Ning Wang', Yan Zhu’, Gary Crameri*, Shu-Yi Zhang”, 


Lin-Fa Wane“®, Peter Daszak* & Zheng-Li Shi! 


The 2002-3 pandemic caused by severe acute respiratory syndrome 
coronavirus (SARS-CoV) was one of the most significant public health 
events in recent history’. An ongoing outbreak of Middle East respira- 
tory syndrome coronavirus’ suggests that this group of viruses remains 
a key threat and that their distribution is wider than previously recog- 
nized. Although bats have been suggested to be the natural reservoirs 
of both viruses*°, attempts to isolate the progenitor virus of SARS- 
CoV from bats have been unsuccessful. Diverse SARS-like corona- 
viruses (SL-CoVs) have now been reported from bats in China, 
Europe and Africa®*, but none is considered a direct progenitor 
of SARS-CoV because of their phylogenetic disparity from this virus 
and the inability of their spike proteins to use the SARS-CoV cellular 
receptor molecule, the human angiotensin converting enzyme II 
(ACE2)?"°. Here we report whole-genome sequences of two novel bat 
coronaviruses from Chinese horseshoe bats (family: Rhinolophidae) 
in Yunnan, China: RsSHC014 and Rs3367. These viruses are far more 
closely related to SARS-CoV than any previously identified bat coro- 
naviruses, particularly in the receptor binding domain of the spike 
protein. Most importantly, we report the first recorded isolation of 
a live SL-CoV (bat SL-CoV-WIV1) from bat faecal samples in Vero 
E6 cells, which has typical coronavirus morphology, 99.9% sequence 
identity to Rs3367 and uses ACE2 from humans, civets and Chinese 
horseshoe bats for cell entry. Preliminary in vitro testing indicates 
that WIV1 also has a broad species tropism. Our results provide the 
strongest evidence to date that Chinese horseshoe bats are natural 
reservoirs of SARS-CoV, and that intermediate hosts may not be 
necessary for direct human infection by some bat SL-CoVs. They also 
highlight the importance of pathogen-discovery programs targeting 
high-risk wildlife groups in emerging disease hotspots as a strategy 
for pandemic preparedness. 

The 2002-3 pandemic of SARS' and the ongoing emergence of the 
Middle East respiratory syndrome coronavirus (MERS-CoV)* demon- 
strate that CoVs are a significant public health threat. SARS-CoV was 
shown to use the human ACE2 molecule as its entry receptor, and this 
is considered a hallmark of its cross-species transmissibility’. The receptor 
binding domain (RBD) located in the amino-terminal region (amino 
acids 318-510) of the SARS-CoV spike (S) protein is directly involved 
in binding to ACE2 (ref. 12). However, despite phylogenetic evidence 
that SARS-CoV evolved from bat SL-CoVs, all previously identified 
SL-CoVs have major sequence differences from SARS-CoV in the RBD 
of their S proteins, including one or two deletions®’. Replacing the RBD 
of one SL-CoV S protein with SARS-CoV S conferred the ability to use 
human ACE2 and replicate efficiently in mice”’*. However, to date, no 
SL-CoVs have been isolated from bats, and no wild-type SL-CoV of bat 
origin has been shown to use ACE2. 

We conducted a 12-month longitudinal survey (April 2011-September 
2012) of SL-CoVs ina colony of Rhinolophus sinicus at a single location 


in Kunming, Yunnan Province, China (Extended Data Table 1). A total 
of 117 anal swabs or faecal samples were collected from individual bats 
using a previously published method*”*. A one-step reverse transcrip- 
tion (RT)-nested PCR was conducted to amplify the RNA-dependent 
RNA polymerase (RdRP) motifs A and C, which are conserved among 
alphacoronaviruses and betacoronaviruses". 

Twenty-seven of the 117 samples (23%) were classed as positive by 
PCR and subsequently confirmed by sequencing. The species origin of 
all positive samples was confirmed to be R. sinicus by cytochrome b 
sequence analysis, as described previously’®. A higher prevalence was 
observed in samples collected in October (30% in 2011 and 48.7% in 
2012) than those in April (7.1% in 2011) or May (7.4% in 2012) (Extended 
Data Table 1). Analysis of the S protein RBD sequences indicated the 
presence of seven different strains of SL-CoVs (Fig. la and Extended 
Data Figs 1 and 2). In addition to RBD sequences, which closely matched 
previously described SL-CoVs (Rs672, Rf1 and HKU3)**'””’, two novel 
strains (designated SL-CoV RsSHC014 and Rs3367) were discovered. 
Their full-length genome sequences were determined, and both were 
found to be 29,787 base pairs in size (excluding the poly(A) tail). The 
overall nucleotide sequence identity of these two genomes with human 
SARS-CoV (Tor2 strain) is 95%, higher than that observed previously 
for bat SL-CoVs in China (88-92%)**’”"’ or Europe (76%)° (Extended 
Data Table 2 and Extended Data Figs 3 and 4). Higher sequence iden- 
tities were observed at the protein level between these new SL-CoVs 
and SARS-CoVs (Extended Data Tables 3 and 4). To understand the 
evolutionary origin of these two novel SL-CoV strains, we conducted 
recombination analysis with the Recombination Detection Program 
4.0 package’” using available genome sequences of bat SL-CoV strains 
(Rf1, Rp3, Rs672, Rm1, HKU3 and BM48-31) and human and civet 
representative SARS-CoV strains (BJ01, SZ3, Tor2 and GZ02). Three 
breakpoints were detected with strong P values (<10 *°) and supported 
by similarity plot and bootscan analysis (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). Break- 
points were located at nucleotides 20,827, 26,553 and 28,685 in the 
Rs3367 (and RsSHC014) genome, and generated recombination frag- 
ments covering nucleotides 20,827-26,533 (5,727 nucleotides) (inclu- 
ding partial open reading frame (ORF) 1b, full-length S, ORF3, E and 
partial M gene) and nucleotides 26,534-28,685 (2,133 nucleotides) 
(including partial ORF M, full-length ORF6, ORF7, ORF8 and partial 
N gene). Phylogenetic analysis using the major and minor parental regions 
suggested that Rs3367, or RSSHCO14, is the descendent of a recombination 
of lineages that ultimately lead to SARS-CoV and SL-CoV Rs672 (Fig. 1b). 

The most notable sequence differences between these two new SL- 
CoVs and previously identified SL-CoVs is in the RBD regions of their 
S proteins. First, they have higher amino acid sequence identity to SARS- 
CoV (85% and 96% for RSSHC014 and Rs3367, respectively). Second, 
there are no deletions and they have perfect sequence alignment with 
the SARS-CoV RBD region (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2). Structural 
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Figure 1 | Phylogenetic tree based on amino acid sequences of the S RBD 
region and the two parental regions of bat SL-CoV Rs3367 or RsSHC014. 
a, SARS-CoV S protein amino acid residues 310-520 were aligned with 
homologous regions of bat SL-CoVs using the ClustalW software. A maximum- 
likelihood phylogenetic tree was constructed using a Poisson model with 
bootstrap values determined by 1,000 replicates in the MEGAS software package. 
The RBD sequences identified in this study are in bold and named by the sample 
numbers. The key amino acid residues involved in interacting with the human 
ACE2 molecule are indicated on the right of the tree. SARS-CoV GZ02, BJ01 and 
Tor2 were isolated from patients in the early, middle and late phase, respectively, 
of the SARS outbreak in 2003. SARS-CoV SZ3 was identified from Paguma 
larvata in 2003 collected in Guangdong, China. SL-CoV Rp3, Rs672 and HKU3-1 
were identified from R. sinicus collected in China (respectively: Guangxi, 2004; 
Guizhou, 2006; Hong Kong, 2005). Rfl and Rm1 were identified from 


and mutagenesis studies have previously identified five key residues 
(amino acids 442, 472, 479, 487 and 491) in the RBD of the SARS-CoV 
S protein that have a pivotal role in receptor binding”. Although all 
five residues in the RsSHC014 S protein were found to be different 
from those of SARS-CoV, two of the five residues in the Rs3367 RBD 
were conserved (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Despite the rapid accumulation of bat CoV sequences in the last 
decade, there has been no report of successful virus isolation®”*”*. We 
attempted isolation from SL-CoV PCR-positive samples. Using an 
optimized protocol and Vero E6 cells, we obtained one isolate which 
caused cytopathic effect during the second blind passage. Purified virions 
displayed typical coronavirus morphology under electron microscopy 
(Fig. 2). Sequence analysis using a sequence-independent amplifica- 
tion method” to avoid PCR-introduced contamination indicated that 
the isolate was almost identical to Rs3367, with 99.9% nucleotide genome 
sequence identity and 100% amino acid sequence identity for the S1 
region. The new isolate was named SL-CoV-WIVI. 
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R. ferrumequinum and R. macrotis, respectively, collected in Hubei, China, in 
2004. Bat SARS-related CoV BM48-31 was identified from R. blasii collected in 
Bulgaria in 2008. Bat CoV HKU9-1 was identified from Rousettus leschenaultii 
collected in Guangdong, China in 2005/2006 and used as an outgroup. All 
sequences in bold and italics were identified in the current study. Filled triangles, 
circles and diamonds indicate samples with co-infection by two different 
SL-CoVs. ‘—’ indicates the amino acid deletion. b, Phylogenetic origins of the two 
parental regions of Rs3367 or RsSSHCO14. Maximum likelihood phylogenetic 
trees were constructed from alignments of two fragments covering nucleotides 
20,827-26,533 (5,727 nucleotides) and 26,534 —28,685 (2,133 nucleotides) of the 
Rs3367 genome, respectively. For display purposes, the trees were midpoint 
rooted. The taxa were annotated according to strain names: SARS-CoV, SARS 
coronavirus; SARS-like CoV, bat SARS-like coronavirus. The two novel SL-CoVs, 
Rs3367 and RsSHC014, are in bold and italics. 


To determine whether WIV1 can use ACE2 as a cellular entry receptor, 
we conducted virus infectivity studies using HeLa cells expressing or 
not expressing ACE2 from humans, civets or Chinese horseshoe bats. 
We found that WIV] is able to use ACE2 of different origins as an entry 
receptor and replicated efficiently in the ACE2-expressing cells (Fig. 3). 
This is, to our knowledge, the first identification of a wild-type bat SL- 
CoV capable of using ACE2 as an entry receptor. 

To assess its cross-species transmission potential, we conducted infec- 
tivity assays in cell lines from a range of species. Our results (Fig. 4 and 
Extended Data Table 5) indicate that bat SL-CoV-WIV1 can grow in 
human alveolar basal epithelial (A549), pig kidney 15 (PK-15) and 
Rhinolophus sinicus kidney (RSKT) cell lines, but not in human cervix 
(HeLa), Syrian golden hamster kidney (BHK21), Myotis davidii kidney 
(BK), Myotis chinensis kidney (MCKT), Rousettus leschenaulti kidney 
(RLK) or Pteropus alecto kidney (PaKi) cell lines. Real-time RT-PCR 
indicated that WIV1 replicated much less efficiently in A549, PK-15 
and RSKT cells than in Vero E6 cells (Fig. 4). 
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Figure 2 | Electron micrograph of purified virions. Virions from a 10-ml 
culture were collected, fixed and concentrated/purified by sucrose gradient 
centrifugation. The pelleted viral particles were suspended in 100 ul PBS, 
stained with 2% phosphotungstic acid (pH 7.0) and examined directly using a 
Tecnai transmission electron microscope (FEI) at 200kV. 


Toassess the cross-neutralization activity of human SARS-CoV sera 
against WIV1, we conducted serum-neutralization assays using nine 
convalescent sera from SARS patients collected in 2003. The results 
showed that seven of these were able to completely neutralize 100 tissue 
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Figure 3 | Analysis of receptor usage of SL-CoV-WIV1 determined by 
immunofluorescence assay and real-time PCR. Determination of virus 
infectivity in HeLa cells with and without the expression of ACE2. b, bat; 

c, civet; h, human. ACE2 expression was detected with goat anti-humanACE2 
antibody followed by fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC)-conjugated donkey 
anti-goat IgG. Virus replication was detected with rabbit antibody against the 
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culture infectious dose 50 (TCIDs9) WIV1 at dilutions of 1:10 to 1:40, 
further confirming the close relationship between WIV1 and SARS-CoV. 

Our findings have important implications for public health. First, 
they provide the clearest evidence yet that SARS-CoV originated in bats. 
Our previous work provided phylogenetic evidence of this’, but the lack 
of an isolate or evidence that bat SL-CoVs can naturally infect human 
cells, until now, had cast doubt on this hypothesis. Second, the lack of 
capacity of SL-CoVs to use of ACE2 receptors has previously been 
considered as the key barrier for their direct spillover into humans, suppor- 
ting the suggestion that civets were intermediate hosts for SARS-CoV 
adaptation to human transmission during the SARS outbreak”. However, 
the ability of SL-CoV-WIV1 to use human ACE2 argues against the 
necessity of this step for SL-CoV-WIV1 and suggests that direct bat- 
to-human infection is a plausible scenario for some bat SL-CoVs. This 
has implications for public health control measures in the face of poten- 
tial spillover ofa diverse and growing pool of recently discovered SARS- 
like CoVs with a wide geographic distribution. 

Our findings suggest that the diversity of bat CoVs is substantially 
higher than that previously reported. In this study we were able to demon- 
strate the circulation of at least seven different strains of SL-CoVs within a 
single colony of R. sinicus during a 12-month period. The high genetic 
diversity of SL-CoVs within this colony was mirrored by high pheno- 
typic diversity in the differential use of ACE2 by different strains. It 
would therefore not be surprising if further surveillance reveals a broad 
diversity of bat SL-CoVs that are able to use ACE2, some of which may 
have even closer homology to SARS-CoV than SL-CoV-WIV1. Our 
results—in addition to the recent demonstration of MERS-CoV in a 
Saudi Arabian bat’, and of bat CoVs closely related to MERS-CoV in 
China, Africa, Europe and North America*”®”’—suggest that bat coro- 
naviruses remain a substantial global threat to public health. 

Finally, this study demonstrates the public health importance of path- 
ogen discovery programs targeting wildlife that aim to identify the ‘known 
unknowns’—previously unknown viral strains closely related to known 
pathogens. These programs, focused on specific high-risk wildlife groups 
and hotspots of disease emergence, may be a critical part of future global 
strategies to predict, prepare for, and prevent pandemic emergence”. 
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SL-CoV Rp3 nucleocapsid protein followed by cyanine 3 (Cy3)-conjugated 
mouse anti-rabbit IgG. Nuclei were stained with DAPI (4’,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole). The columns (from left to right) show staining of nuclei (blue), 
ACE2 expression (green), virus replication (red), merged triple-stained 
images and real-time PCR results, respectively. (n = 3); error bars represent 
standard deviation. 
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Figure 4| Analysis of host range of SL-CoV-WIV1 determined by 
immunofluorescence assay and real-time PCR. Virus infection in A549, 
RSKT, Vero E6 and PK-15 cells. Virus replication was detected as described for 
Fig. 3. The columns (from left to right) show staining of nuclei (blue), virus 
replication (red), merged double-stained images and real-time PCR results, 
respectively. n = 3; error bars represent s.d. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Throat and faecal swabs or fresh faecal samples were collected in viral transport 
medium as described previously"*. All PCR was conducted with the One-Step RT- 
PCR kit (Invitrogen). Primers targeting the highly conserved regions of the RdRP 
gene were used for detection of all alphacoronaviruses and betacoronaviruses as 
described previously’’. Degenerate primers were designed on the basis of all avail- 
able genomic sequences of SARS-CoVs and SL-CoVs and used for amplification of 
the RBD sequences of S genes or full-length genomic sequences. Degenerate primers 
were used for amplification of the bat ACE2 gene as described previously”. PCR 
products were gel purified and cloned into pGEM-T Easy Vector (Promega). At 
least four independent clones were sequenced to obtain a consensus sequence. PCR- 
positive faecal samples (in 200 pil buffer) were gradient centrifuged at 3,000-12,000g 
and supernatant diluted at 1:10 in DMEM before being added to Vero E6 cells. After 
incubation at 37 °C for 1h, inocula were removed and replaced with fresh DMEM 
with 2% FCS. Cells were incubated at 37 °C and checked daily for cytopathic effect. 
Cell lines from different origins were grown on coverslips in 24-well plates and 
inoculated with the novel SL-CoV at a multiplicity of infection of 10. Virus repli- 
cation was detected at 24h after infection using rabbit antibodies against the SL- 
CoV Rp3 nucleocapsid protein followed by Cy3-conjugated goat anti-rabbit IgG. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Sampling. Bats were trapped in their natural habitat as described previously’. 
Throat and faecal swab samples were collected in viral transport medium (VTM) 
composed of Hank’s balanced salt solution, pH 7.4, containing BSA (1%), ampho- 
tericin (15 -tg ml 4, penicillin G (100 U ml ') and streptomycin (50 pg ml ~ 1). To 
collect fresh faecal samples, clean plastic sheets measuring 2.0 by 2.0 m were placed 
under known bat roosting sites at about 18:00 h each evening. Relatively fresh faecal 
samples were collected from sheets at approximately 05:30-06:00 the next morning 
and placed in VIM. Samples were transported to the laboratory and stored at 
—80°C until use. All animals trapped for this study were released back to their 
habitat after sample collection. All sampling processes were performed by veter- 
inarians with approval from Animal Ethics Committee of the Wuhan Institute of 
Virology (WIVH05210201) and EcoHealth Alliance under an inter-institutional 
agreement with University of California, Davis (UC Davis protocol no. 16048). 
RNA extraction, PCR and sequencing. RNA was extracted from 140 pl of swab 
or faecal samples with a Viral RNA Mini Kit (Qiagen) following the manufacturer’s 
instructions. RNA was eluted in 60 pl RNAse-free buffer (buffer AVE, Qiagen), 
then aliquoted and stored at —80 °C. One-step RT-PCR (Invitrogen) was used to 
detect coronavirus sequences as described previously’’. First round PCR was con- 
ducted in a 25-pl reaction mix containing 12.5 pl PCR 2X reaction mix buffer, 
10 pmol of each primer, 2.5 mM MgSO4, 20 U RNase inhibitor, 1 jl SuperScript 
III/ Platinum Taq Enzyme Mix and 5 pl RNA. Amplification of the RdRP-gene frag- 
ment was performed as follows: 50 °C for 30 min, 94°C for 2 min, followed by 40 
cycles consisting of 94°C for 15s, 62 °C for 15s, 68 °C for 40s, and a final exten- 
sion of 68 °C for 5 min. Second round PCR was conducted in a 25-11 reaction mix 
containing 2.5 jl PCR reaction buffer, 5 pmol of each primer, 50mM MgCh, 
0.5mM dNTP, 0.1 pl Platinum Taq Enzyme (Invitrogen) and 1 wl first round 
PCR product. The amplification of RdRP-gene fragment was performed as fol- 
lows: 94 °C for 5 min followed by 35 cycles consisting of 94°C for 30 s, 52 °C for 
30s, 72 °C for 40 s, and a final extension of 72 °C for 5 min. 

To amplify the RBD region, one-step RT-PCR was performed with primers 
designed based on available SARS-CoV or bat SL-CoVs (first round PCR primers; 
F, forward; R, reverse: CoVS931F-5’-VWGADGTTGTKAGRTTYCCT-3’ and 
CoVS1909R-5'-TAARACAVCCWGCYTGWGT-3’; second PCR primers: CoVS 
951F-5'-TGTKAGRTTYCCTAAYATTAC-3’ and CoVS1805R-5’-ACATCYTG 
ATANARAACAGC-3’). First-round PCR was conducted in a 25-11 reaction mix 
as described above except primers specific for the S gene were used. The ampli- 
fication of the RBD region of the S gene was performed as follows: 50 °C for 30 min, 
94 °C for 2 min, followed by 35 cycles consisting of 94°C for 15s, 43°C for 15s, 
68 °C for 90s, and a final extension of 68 °C for 5 min. Second-round PCR was 
conducted in a 25-1 reaction mix containing 2.5 il PCR reaction buffer, 5 pmol of 
each primer, 50 mM MgCh, 0.5 mM dNTP, 0.1 pl Platinum Taq Enzyme (Invitrogen) 
and 1 ll first round PCR product. Amplification was performed as follows: 94 °C 
for 5 min followed by 40 cycles consisting of 94 °C for 30 s, 41 °C for 30 s, 72 °C for 
60s, and a final extension of 72 °C for 5 min. 

PCR products were gel purified and cloned into pGEM-T Easy Vector (Promega). 
At least four independent clones were sequenced to obtain a consensus sequence 
for each of the amplified regions. 

Sequencing full-length genomes. Degenerate coronavirus primers were designed 
based on all available SARS-CoV and bat SL-CoV sequences in GenBank and specific 
primers were designed from genome sequences generated from previous rounds of 
sequencing in this study (primer sequences will be provided upon request). All 
PCRs were conducted using the One-Step RT-PCR kit (Invitrogen). The 5’ and 3’ 
genomic ends were determined using the 5’ or 3’ RACE kit (Roche), respectively. 
PCR products were gel purified and sequenced directly or following cloning into 
pGEM-T Easy Vector (Promega). At least four independent clones were sequenced 
to obtain a consensus sequence for each of the amplified regions and each region 
was sequenced at least twice. 

Sequence analysis and databank accession numbers. Routine sequence manage- 
ment and analysis was carried out using DNAStar or Geneious. Sequence align- 
ment and editing was conducted using ClustalW, BioEdit or GeneDoc. Maximum 
Likelihood phylogenetic trees based on the protein sequences were constructed 
using a Poisson model with bootstrap values determined by 1,000 replicates in the 
MEGAS software package. 

Sequences obtained in this study have been deposited in GenBank as follows 
(accession numbers given in parenthesis): full-length genome sequence of SL-CoV 
RsSHC014 and Rs3367 (KC881005, KC881006); full-length sequence of WIV1 S 
(KC881007); RBD (KC880984-KC881003); ACE2 (KC8810040). SARS-CoV 
sequences used in this study: human SARS-CoV strains Tor2 (AY274119), BJO1 
(AY278488), GZ02 (AY390556) and civet SARS-CoV strain $Z3 (AY304486). Bat 
coronavirus sequences used in this study: Rs672 (FJ588686), Rp3 (DQ071615), Rfl 
(DQ412042), Rm1 (DQ412043), HKU3-1 (DQ022305), BM48-31 (NC_014470), 
HKU9-1 (NC_009021), HKU4 (NC_009019), HKU5 (NC_009020), HKU8 (DQ249228), 
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HKU2 (EF203067), BtCoV512 (NC_009657), 1A (NC_010437). Other coronavirus 
sequences used in this study: HCoV-229E (AF304460), HCoV-OC43 (AY391777), 
HCoV-NL63 (AY567487), HKU1 (NC_006577), EMC (JX869059), FIPV (NC_002306), 
PRCV (DQ811787), BWCoV (NC_010646), MHV (AY700211), IBV (AY851295). 
Amplification, cloning and expression of the bat ACE2 gene. Construction of 
expression clones for human and civet ACE2 in pcDNA3.1 has been described 
previously”. Bat ACE2 was amplified from a R. sinicus (sample no. 3357). In brief, 
total RNA was extracted from bat rectal tissue using the RNeasy Mini Kit (Qiagen). 
First-strand complementary DNA was synthesized from total RNA by reverse trans- 
cription with random hexamers. Full-length bat ACE2 fragments were amplified 
using forward primer bAF2 and reverse primer bAR2 (ref. 29). The ACE2 gene was 
cloned into pCDNA3.1 with KpnI and Xhol, and verified by sequencing. Purified 
ACE2 plasmids were transfected to HeLa cells. After 24 h, lysates of HeLa cells 
expressing human, civet, or bat ACE2 were confirmed by western blot or immu- 
nofluorescence assay. 

Western blot analysis. Lysates of cells or filtered supernatants containing pseu- 
doviruses were separated by SDS-PAGE, followed by transfer to a nitrocellulose 
membrane (Millipore). For detection of S protein, the membrane was incubated 
with rabbit anti-Rp3 S fragment (amino acids 561-666) polyantibodies (1:200), 
and the bound antibodies were detected by alkaline phosphatase (AP)-conjugated 
goat anti-rabbit IgG (1:1,000). For detection of HIV-1 p24 in supernatants, mono- 
clonal antibody against HIV p24 (p24 MAb) was used as the primary antibody at a 
dilution of 1:1,000, followed by incubation with AP-conjugated goat anti-mouse IgG 
at the same dilution. To detect the expression of ACE2 in HeLa cells, goat antibody 
against the human ACE2 ectodomain (1:500) was used as the first antibody, followed 
by incubation with horseradish peroxidase-conjugated donkey anti-goat IgG (1:1,000). 
Virus isolation. Vero E6 cell monolayers were maintained in DMEM supplemen- 
ted with 10% FCS. PCR-positive samples (in 200 ul buffer) were gradient centri- 
fuged at 3,000-12,000g, and supernatant were diluted 1:10 in DMEM before being 
added to Vero E6 cells. After incubation at 37 °C for 1 h, inocula were removed and 
replaced with fresh DMEM with 2% FCS. Cells were incubated at 37 °C for 3 days 
and checked daily for cytopathic effect. Double-dose triple antibiotics penicillin/ 
streptomycin/amphotericin (Gibco) were included in all tissue culture media (peni- 
cillin 2001U ml~!, streptomycin 0.2 mg ml~', amphotericin 0.5 pg ml~'). Three 
blind passages were carried out for each sample. After each passage, both the culture 
supernatant and cell pellet were examined for presence of virus by RT-PCR using 
primers targeting the RdRP or S gene. Virions in supernatant (10 ml) were collected 
and fixed using 0.1% formaldehyde for 4h, then concentrated by ultracentrifuga- 
tion through a 20% sucrose cushion (5 ml) at 80,000g¢ for 90 min using a Ty90 rotor 
(Beckman). The pelleted viral particles were suspended in 100 il PBS, stained with 
2% phosphotungstic acid (pH 7.0) and examined using a Tecnai transmission 
electron microscope (FEI) at 200 kV. 

Virus infectivity detected by immunofluorescence assay. Cell lines used for this 
study and their culture conditions are summarized in Extended Data Table 5. Virus 
titre was determined in Vero E6 cells by cytopathic effect (CPE) counts. Cell lines 
from different origins and HeLa cells expressing ACE2 from human, civet or Chinese 
horseshoe bat were grown on coverslips in 24-well plates (Corning) incubated with 
bat SL-CoV-WIV1 at a multiplicity of infection = 10 for 1h. The inoculum was 
removed and washed twice with PBS and supplemented with medium. HeLa cells 
without ACE2 expression and Vero E6 cells were used as negative and positive 
controls, respectively. At 24h after infection, cells were washed with PBS and fixed 
with 4% formaldehyde in PBS (pH 7.4) for 20 min at 4°C. ACE2 expression was 
detected using goat anti-human ACE2 immunoglobulin (R&D Systems) followed 
by FITC-labelled donkey anti-goat immunoglobulin (PTGLab). Virus replication 
was detected using rabbit antibody against the SL-CoV Rp3 nucleocapsid protein 
followed by Cy3-conjugated mouse anti-rabbit IgG. Nuclei were stained with DAPI. 
Staining patterns were examined using a FV1200 confocal microscope (Olympus). 
Virus infectivity detected by real-time RT-PCR. Vero E6, A549, PK15, RSKT 
and HeLa cells with or without expression of ACE2 of different origins were inocu- 
lated with 0.1 TCIDs9 WIV-1 and incubated for 1h at 37°C. After removing the 
inoculum, the cells were cultured with medium containing 1% FBS. Supernatants 
were collected at 0, 12, 24 and 48h. RNA from 140 ul of each supernatant was 
extracted with the Viral RNA Mini Kit (Qiagen) following manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions and eluted in 60 pl buffer AVE (Qiagen). RNA was quantified on the ABI 
StepOne system, with the TaqMan AgPath-ID One-Step RT-PCR Kit (Applied 
Biosystems) in a 25 jl reaction mix containing 4 ul RNA, 1 X RT-PCR enzyme 
mix, 1 X RT-PCR buffer, 40 pmol forward primer (5'-GTGGTGGTGACGGCA 
AAATG-3’), 40 pmol reverse primer (5'-AAGTGAAGCTTCTGGGCCAG-3’) 
and 12 pmol probe (5’-FAM-AAAGAGCTCAGCCCCAGATG-BHQ1-3’). Ampli- 
fication parameters were 10 min at 50 °C, 10 min at 95 °C and 50 cycles of 15 s at 95 °C 
and 20s at 60 °C. RNA dilutions from purified WIV-1 stock were used as a standard. 
Serum neutralization test. SARS patient sera were inactivated at 56 °C for 30 min 
and then used for virus neutralization testing. Sera were diluted starting with 1:10 
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and then serially twofold diluted in 96-well cell plates to 1:40. Each 100 pl serum 
dilution was mixed with 100 ul viral supernatant containing 100 TCID59 of WIV1 
and incubated at 37 °C for 1 h. The mixture was added in triplicate wells of 96-well 
cell plates with plated monolayers of Vero E6 cells and further incubated at 37 °C 
for 2 days. Serum from a healthy blood donor was used as a negative control in 
each experiment. CPE was observed using an inverted microscope 2 days after 
inoculation. The neutralizing antibody titre was read as the highest dilution of 
serum which completely suppressed CPE in infected wells. The neutralization test 
was repeated twice. 

Recombination analysis. Full-length genomic sequences of SL-CoV Rs3367 or 
RsSHC014 were aligned with those of selected SARS-CoVs and bat SL-CoVs using 
Clustal X. The aligned sequences were preliminarily scanned for recombination 


events using Recombination Detection Program (RDP) 4.0 (ref. 19). The potential 
recombination events suggested by RDP owing to their strong P values (<10-20) 
were investigated further by similarity plot and bootscan analyses implemented in 
Simplot 3.5.1. Phylogenetic origin of the major and minor parental regions of 
Rs3367 or RsSHC014 were constructed from the concatenated sequences of the 
essential ORFs of the major and minor parental regions of selected SARS-CoV and 
SL-CoVs. Two genome regions between three estimated breakpoints (20,827- 
26,553 and 26,554-28,685) were aligned independently using ClustalX and gene- 
rated two alignments of 5,727 base pairs and 2,133 base pairs. The two alignments 
were used to construct maximum likelihood trees to better infer the fragment 
parents. All nucleotide numberings in this study are based on Rs3367 genome 
position. 
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Human SARS-CoV Gz02 iT SNCVADYSMUYNES TFS TFKCYGVSIN JDLCFSNV YADSFVVKEBDVROTAPGOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMGCVLAWNT| 
Human SARS-CoV BJO1 iISNCVADYSWVL YN mFS TFKCYGVSIN DLCFSNVYADSFVVK@@DVROIAPGOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMGCVLAWNT| 
Human SARS-CoV Tor2 iISNCVADYSWELYNEIS TRF S TPKCYGVSIANTK LINDLCFSNVYADSFVVK@MDVROLAPGOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMGCVLAWNT| 
Civet SARS-CoV SZ3 IISNCVADYSMLYNEIS@SFSTFKCYGVSM IDLCFSNV YADSFVVK@DVROTAPGOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMGCVLAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs3367 ITSNCVADYSVLYNEISTSFSTFRCYGVSIA DLCFSNV YADSFVVK@M@DVRQIAPGQOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMiG CV LAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV RsSHCO14 TSNCVADYSVUYNESTSFSTFRCYGVSWATK LINDLCFSNV YADSFVVKeMm@DVROQIAPGQTGVIADYNYKLPDDFEMGCVLAWNT 
Bat SL-CoV Rs3369 JISNCVADYSWLYNEISTSFSTFKCYGVSW DLCFSNVYADSFVVK@@sDVROIAPGOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMGCVLAWNT} 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4075 IISNCVADY TARR YNBSTSFSTFRCYGVSE DLCFTSVYADTFLIREBSIEVROVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDFWWGCVIAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4081 [I SDCVADYTMUYNEISIMS FS TFKCYGVSBSKLPSDLCFTSVYADDFLI REBVEVROVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4085 ITSDCVADYTVLYNBSTSFSTFRCYGVSE IDLCFTSVYADTFLIREBIEVROVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4108 iT SDCVADYTWLYNEISITS FS TFKCYGVSHS KIBEDLCFTSV YADDFLIRERJEVROVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs672 [LIS DCVADY TVLUYNEISIS FS TFKCYGVSBSK LIDLCFTSV YADDTFLI REBJEVROVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDEBIGCVLIAWNT] 
Bat SL-CoV Rf1 IISDCVADY TMBJYNEISITS FS TFINICYGVSEE IDLCFTSVYADDTFLIRIBYEVROVAPGOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV Rp3 [TSDCVADYTMLUYNEIS@TSFSTFKCYGVSBSKILBIDLCFTSVYADDFLI REBEVROQVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT] 
Bat SL-CoV Rm1 ITSDCVADYTVLYNEISTSFSTFRCYGVSHS mODLCFKTSVYADTFLI RREBIEVROVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT| 
Bat SL-CoV HKU3-1 IIS DCVADY TMLYNEISITSFSTFKCYGVSE BJEVROVAPGETGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT| 


Bat SARS-related CoV BM48-31 ITNCVADYSVLYNESAIS FSTFOCYGVSHT MDLCFSSVYADMEVVKEaDVROTAPNOTGVIADYNYKLPDDFMIGCVIAWNT 


f 
iY OBBARVVVLSFELLNAP 


I I 
CERES PFS PDGKPCTPPALINCYW PRIN DMCRYTT 


Human SARS-CoV GZ02 TCRG 

Human SARS-CoV BJO1 RNIPATS TRIN YN ChE EERRESY PFS PDCKPCTPPALINCYW ely ObeaRVVVLSFELLNAP 
Human SARS-CoV Tor2 RNIPATS TREN YN iC KES PES PDGKPCTPPALINCYWE lel ¥ OMBMRVVVLSFELLNADP| 
Civet SARS-CoV SZ3 RNIPATS TREN Ai Cheese PES PDGKPCTPPALINCYWE Yel F pdawuufenel I fer y OfeaR VV V LS FELLNAP] 
Bat SL-CoV Rs3367 RNIBATOTE (ChE PFS PDGKPCTPPAFMNCYWE pameunme! | ley OleuRVVVLSFELLNADP] 


Bat SL-CoV RsSHCO14 NSKpsSs TSN YN SN ERASE DT ys P eH OPBARVVVLSFELLNAP| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs3369 NSkp SN ERASED I ys P e S eH OAR VVVLSFELLNADP| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4075 AK on- S RSE) FE - - - -- - ------- BiDg iY OPER VVVLSFELLNAD| 
Bat SL-Cov Rs4081 AK op)- mK LK PP ER DLS) aaa Can Vie F peeves TY OMMR VV VLSFELLNADP| 
Bat SL-Cov Rsd085 AK oj- WK LIK PFERDLS Spo}pem Jv TRS TRDEIN PN Vv PARES). TEA) 
Bat SL-Cov Rs4108 AK of- WK UK PFERDLS Spee VR TMS TRIDEY PTV PREPS). TERRA oe 
Bat SL-CoV Re672 AK Op- WK DK PP ERDLTS»Opo VR TEMS TRIDBY PN Vv PREM TEAR) 
Bat SL-CoV Rf1 AK of- IKLUKPFERDLS Sioa CVR TMS TRIDEN ON V PRIERE)A TRRAAENSE OE eS 
Bat SL-CoV Rp3 AK Of - ( WK UR PFERDLS Sig VR THIS TRIDBY PSV PRAM, RRA 
Bat SL-CoV Rm AQop- - - o@- - gk LK PPERDLS Sippae Veavaaan Clu Vip Fp germs Vio Y ORR VV V LS FELLNADP| 
Bat SL-CoV HKU3-1 AK Hp- - - T- - NB Tee ORS] DDG - ---------- SV Y TRIS TRIDEN PN V PARE) TERA 


Bat SARS-related CoV BM48-31 NSLp)----SSNE CRUSE CREB L FNPSGGCTCSAEGLINCYK PRA SBcCRTOSSGCHIc FO)? VERA S. 


Human SARS-CoV GZ02 JA TV CG PK ES THILIKNOCVNFEN FNGDMIG TGV LTBS SKRF OBIFOOFGRDWSDFTDSVRDPK THEI LDISPCS FGGVSVITPGTN| 
Human SARS-CoV BJO1 [ATV CG PKES THLIKNOCVNFNFNGDMIGIGV LTS SKRF OBIFOOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPK TBI LDISPCSFGGVSVITPGTN 
Human SARS-CoV Tor2 ATVCGPKGS TWLIKNOCVNFNFNGDMIGIGV LTPS SKRF ORFOOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPK TMJEILDIISPCS FGGVSVITPGIN 
Civet SARS-CoV SZ3 [ATV CGPKES THLIKNQOCVNFENFNGDMIGMGV LTS SKRF OBIFOQFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPK Tel LDIBPCSFGGVSVITPGTN] 
Bat SL-Cov Rs3367 ATV CG PKES TRLIKNOCVNENFNGDMIGIMDGV LTS SKRFOBFOOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPK Til LDIIEPCSFGGVSVITPGTNI 
Rat SL-Cov RsSHCO14 IA TV CG PKS TWLIKNOCVNEN FNGLMIGITGV L TIES SKRFORFOOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPK TEI LDIISPCSFGGVSVITPGTN 
Bat SL-Cov Rs3369 ATV CG PKES THLIKNOCVNEN FNGDMIGMGV LTS SKRF OBFOOFGRDWSDFTDSVRDPK Tayjel LDIBPCSFGGVSVITPGTN] 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4075 [A TV CG PK ES TIILVKNOCVNEN FNGEINGTGVLTpS SKRF ORF OOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPO Tiel LDITPCS FGGVSVITPGTN| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4081 ATV CG PKS TALVKNOCVNFN FNGEMGHGV L TBS SKRF ORFOOFGR DMS DFTDSVRDPOTMOI LDIMMPCSFGGVSVITPGTN 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4085 JA TV CG PK BES TILVKNOCVNEN FNGENG TGV LTS SKRF ORF OOFGR DMS DFTDSVRDPOQTMEL LDIMPCS FGGVSVITPGTN| 
Bat SL-CoV Rs4108 ATV CG PKS TeLVKNOCVNFEN FNGDMGGV LTS S KRF ORF OOFGRDMS DFTDSVRDPOTMOILLDIMEPCS FEGVSVITPGTIN 
Bat SL-CoV Rs672 A TV CG PKS TeLLVKNOCVNFNFNGDINGTGV LTS SKRFOMFOOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPOTMOlLDLTPCSFGGVSVITPGTN 
Bat SL-CoV R£1 [ATV CG PKIES TRHILVKNOCVNFEN FNGEBAGTGVL TMS [FORFOOFGRDASDFTDSVRDPQTHMmL LDIESPCSFGGVSVITPGTN| 
Bat SL-CoV Rp3 ATV CG PKS TWLVKNOCVNFNFNGDINGTGV L TIS SKRF ORIFOOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPOTMEI LDISPCSFGGVSVITPGTN 
Bat SL-Cov Rm ATV CG PKULS TALVKNOCVNFEN FNGUINGTGVLTWSSKRFEORMFOOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDPOTMEI LDIISPCSFGGVSVITPGTN 
Bat SL-CoV HKU3-1 ATV CG PKS THLVKNOCVNFEN FNGUMGIGV LTRS SKRF OR FOOFGRDMWSDFTDSVRDPOTMEI LDISPCSFGGVSVITPGTIN 
aN esa mee CEM TV CG DKS TRL VKNK CVN EN FNGLMIGIDC VL TMS TKK F ORF OOFGRDMSDFTDSVRDDK TMB L LDIMPCSYGGVSVITDGTH 
Extended Data Figure 1 | Sequence alignment of CoV S protein RBD. indicated with a bold vertical line on the left. The key amino acid residues 

SARS-CoV S protein (amino acids 310-520) is aligned with homologous involved in the interaction with human ACE2 are numbered on the top of the 


regions of bat SL-CoVs using ClustalW. The newly discovered bat SL-CoVs are aligned sequences. 
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TL as CNT TNE RINT Up ENGR ERMA AY FVG BIL KEDDTEN Uigy DENG TIMDAVDCSON PLAELK CSVK SFETOKG TYQTSN FRVMPSEDVVRFPNI INCE FE 
TEC as TT TN ERIN Lp NORE EMSA AY FVG PAL KPoTgMEM [igy DENG TIMDAV DC SON PLABLK CSWK SFETPKG IV OTSN FRVMPSEDV VR FPNT INCE FE 
ice TEL OURS IN LTE RAL LPON SAE AY FVGMLKPIT EM fy DENG TI/DAV DC SON PLAELK COWK SPMIMKG TVOTSN FRVPSMEV VR FPNT TNMCP Fe 
TpgK L Pigs IN ITN ERY L LEONE pebeememea emMSIAA AY FVGaLKITT EM Ligy DENG TITDAV DCSON PLAELK CSVK SFM IMKG LYQTSN FRVINPISM@EV VR FPNI TNINCP Fe 
Tee ONS KV ee eee POE AY FVG MILKEN IMJPNENG TIMDA TDCAON PL SELK CTUKNEMVBIKG TY QTSN FRVURPIEEV IR FPNT IND CP FEKY| 
icP TL Pigs TN LT SERV" A Eee EEA AVY VCMILK@IST EM IRIFNONG TIBDAV DC SOD PLAELK CTBK SPV EKG 1VO7T SN FRVBPEMWEV VR PENT INMCP FEV] 
RD TMK Le IN TT SY RAV pa Pemae Fae SA AVY VCMLK(@TDEM IBIFNENG TIPDAV DC SON PLABLK CTAKNFAVEKG TY OT SN FRVPPITSEVVR FPN TING CP FRI] 
RE KL ge TN TT SY RV Ne Peni FepeSA AVY VG MLK PAT DEM IBIFNENG TI[NA TDCAQN PLABLK CTAKNFMVEIKG IYO TSN FRVPPIMEV IR FPNI ING COPD 
ice TRL Pigs IN LT SY RV NY ee] FOSSA AVY VCMILK PQS TEM IMP NENG TIPDAV DC SON PLABLK CTAKNFMVIMKG IV OT SN FRVBPIMEV IR FPNT ING CPFEIK 
EVVRFPNT ICP FEV] 
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ISTE F STFKCYGV SH [DL CF SNVYADISFVV KleggDV RO IA PEQTGV IADYNYK LPDD FG CV LAWN Timi DINMMSMNG NBA\IY (@ 
ISTEF STFKCYGVS IDL CF SNVYADI|SFVV Klegg)DV RO IA PEQ TGV I[ADYNYK LP DD FMNG CV LAWN Tai DIMMNOMNG NBSUIY (4 
ISTE F STFKCYGVSH [DL CF SNVYADI|SFVV Klegg DV RO IA PEQTGV IADYNYK LP DD FANG CV LAWN TIMMS DisRoMMsIG NB\IY 1m} 
Sap FSTERCYGVSBSKIBDL CF TSVYADEFLIREREVROVA PG ETCVIADYNYKLPDDFMCCV TAWN Te pamelG my i 
Ste STEMCYCVSBSKIBDLCFTSVYADAFLIREREVROVA EGO TCV IADYNYKLPDD FMGCV TAWN Te RaENMG Ry 
[StF STEKCVGVSBSKIBDL CF TSVYADEFLIREEEV ROVA PGETGVIADYNYKLPDD FMCCV IANN TNO ROGET | 
[STE F STFKCYGVSESKLBDLCFTSVYAD TF LIREREVROVA PGETGV IADYNYK LPDD FG CV IAWN TueaelD 
SRF STERCYGV SBSKIBDL CF TSVYADTFLIRBREVROVA PG ETGVIADYNYKLPDD FMCCV IANN Teen} 
Wer STFOCYGV SHTKINDL CF SSVYADPFVVKEEIDV RO TA EMO TGV IADYNYK LP DD FNGCV TAWN Tea eo 


BBR GK LRP FBR D T SNUBS aie a omaenoomaN [ela Na ed Fh duivibel | ely O Eeae VV VL SF ELLNA PA TV CG PK USTWLIKNO CVNFNENG LMG TG VL THSSKRFOWFO OF 
POOR ECG LRP PER DT SNA Seapine commen ooaeN Cosaia CNM) [el Fb aaa] ey OLBAR VV V LSP ELLNA PA TV CG PK BSTPILIKNQ CVNFNFNG DMS TG VL TEISSKRFOWFO OF 
pee RCGK LRP PER DT SN\BS Seepage cemmeB ome Cosaima LM fel Fai ie] | ey OLRaR VV V LSP ELLNA PA TV CG PK BSTPILIKNQ CVNFNFNG DMS TG VL TEISSKRFOWFO OF 
ly LH CRE RSV PPS PDCK PCTP PA IMJcyw Pik DE iT ely O bea VV VLSFELLNA PA TV CG PKILSTP)L IKNO CVNFNFENG LMG TG VL THSSKRFOWWFO 0 FI 


Stes Nae) eq Fp auavuinvel | (egy O eka VV VL SFELLNA PA TV CG PK LSTP)L IKNO CVNFNENG LBs TC VL TSSKRFOFOOF 
AMRieSK LIMP Y ER D LSND mM@cBlekelon-fers ems N (exaues Bay el FMiu Nel leg lege VV VLSFELLNA PA TV CG PK LSTP)L .IKNO CVNFNENG Lia TG VL TeySSKRFOFOOF 
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san egek LIK P FER D LS Spoor CRAM FoMNY D8) POMBO bY © MMWR VV VL SFELLNA PA TV CG PKILSTESLVKNO CVNFNENG|ga@c TC VL TS 
VR MRISK LCP FER D LS SiBtia aN eNasaa ESM De) Fae aay bay OWMAR VV VLSFELLNA PA TV CG PK DST@ILVKNQ CVNENFNG LMG TC VL TWSSKRFOE 
SRK LAP FERD LS Spee BN fenvacaua |. cau pe) Fp aera’ BAY O MWR VV VLSFELLNA PA TV CG PKILST@ILVKNO CVNFNFNG bigs TG VL TRISSKRFORFOOF] 
VR EIRGGMK LCP FER D LS Sil IN ead [aay le FON BIASY LA OMAR VV VLSFELLNA PA TV CG PK BSTHLVKNQ CVNFNFNG DIGS TG VL TEISSKRFOE 
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GR DWSD FTD SVRD PK TigEI LDISP CS FGGV SV IT PGTNASSIEVAV LY ODVNCTDV SMA IA DOL PAWR IY STGIMEN VFO TOAG CLIGA|EBHV DWWSY ECDI PIGAG ICASYH 
GR OWSD PTD SVRDPK IMEI LDISPCSFGCV SV TPG INASSEVAV LY ODVNCTDVEINA IIA DOLIPAWR Tv STGREENV FOTOAGCLIGABHV DHSY ECDIPIGAG ICASYH 
GR DWSD FTDSVRD PK Tig LDISP CS FGGV SV IT PGTNASSEVAV LY ODVNCTDV SMA IA DOLE PAWR IY STGIMEN VFO TOAG CLIGA|EHV DWWSY ECDI PIGAG ICASYH 
GRDWSD PTD SVRDPK IMEI LDISPCSFGCV SV 1TPGTNASSEVAV LY ODVNCTDV ENA ITA DOLIPAWR Iv STGREEN FOTOAGCLIGABHV DHSY ECDIPIGAG ICASYH 
GROWSD PTD SVRDPK IMEI LDISPCSFGGV SV IT PG TNMSSEVAV LY ODVNCTDV[MMA IIA DOLIDPSURVY STGREENY FO TOAGCLIGABHV DHSY ECDIPIGAG ICASYH 
GR OWSD PTD SVRDPK IMEI LDISPCSFGCV SV IT PG TNMSSEVAV LY ODVNCTDV[AMA IIA DOLIPSURVY STGREENV FOTOAGCLIGABHV DHsY ECDIPIGAG ICASYH 


Bat SL-CoV Rs672 ICR DaVSD FTDSVRD PO THMO I LDIf¥P CS FGGV SV IT PGTNNSSEVAV LYODVNCTDV Mid IIMA DO LIT PAWR VY |STGMAEN V FO TOAG CLIGABHVNNSY ECDI PIGAG ICASYH| 
Bat SL-CoV Rf1 GRONSD PTD SVRD PO WmdT LDISPCSFGCV SV LT PG TNMSSRIVAV LY ODVNC TDV [aia ISA DOLAPSUR VY BIGEEEBAY FO TOAGCLIGABHVNASY OCDIPIGAG ICASYH 
Bat SL-CoV Rm1 IGR DWSD FTD SVRD PO THEI LDI|SP CS FGGV SV IT PGTNNSSEVAV LYODVNCTDV/MS IIA DO Lf PAWR VY STG V FO TOAG CLIGA|BHVNWSY ECDI PIGAG ICASYHI 
Bat SL-CoV Rp3 IGR DWSD FTD SVRD PQ THEI LDI|SP CS FGGV SV IT PGTNNSSEVAV LYODVNCTDV/IAA IIA DO LI. PAWR VY STGIMEBN V FO TOAG CLIGA|BHVNWSY ECDI PIGAG ICASYHI 
Bat SL-CoV HKU3-1 GR DaWSD FTD SVRD PQ THEI LDI|SP CS FGGV SV IT PGTNASSIEVAV LY ODVNCTDV/2MA IMA DO LI. PAWR VY STGMABEN V FO TOAG CLIGA|EHVNNSY ECDI PIGAG ICASYH 
b=y RemcyN:coE al - SRB otf @o)) MBs) UC SEC MMGR DM SD FTD SVRD PK THEI LDIAP CSYGGV SV IT PGTNNSSEVAV LY ODVNCTDV SMM LEIA DO ISEaWR VY ARSABBEN IFO TOAGCLIGAMYWNGSY ECDI PIGAG ICAMY i 
Extended Data Figure 2 | Alignment of CoV S protein S1 sequences. SZ3 was identified from P. larvata in 2003 collected in Guangdong, China. 
Alignment of $1 sequences (amino acids 1-660) of the two novel bat SL-CoV S_— SL-CoV Rp3, Rs 672 and HKU3-1 were identified from R. sinicus collected in 
proteins with those of previously reported bat SL-CoVs and human and Guangxi, Guizhou and Hong Kong, China, respectively. Rfl and Rm1 were 
civet SARS-CoVs. The newly discovered bat SL-CoVs are boxed in red. identified from R. ferrumequinum and R. macrotis, respectively, collected in 
SARS-CoV GZ02, BJO1 and Tor2 were isolated from patients in the early, Hubei Province, China. Bat SARS-related CoV BM48-31 was identified from 


middle and late phase, respectively, of the SARS outbreak in 2003. SARS-CoV _ R. blasii collected in Bulgaria. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Complete RdRP sequence phylogeny. and , respectively. Four CoV groups in the genus Betacoronavirus are 
Phylogenetic tree of bat SL-CoVs and SARS-CoVs on the basis of complete indicated as A, B, C and D, respectively. MHV, murine hepatitis virus; 
RdRP sequences (2,796 nucleotides). Bat SL-CoVs RsSHC014 and Rs3367 are = PHEV, porcine haemagglutinating encephalomyelitis virus; PRCV, porcine 
highlighted by filled circles. Three established coronaivirus genera, respiratory coronavirus; FIPV, feline infectious peritonitis virus; IBV, 
Alphacoronavirus, Betacoronavirus and Gammacoronavirus are marked as &, i —_ infectious bronchitis coronavirus; BW, beluga whale coronavirus. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Sequence phylogeny of the complete S protein of | Bat SL-CoVs RsSHC014 and Rs3367 are highlighted by filled circles. Bat CoV 
SL-CoVs and SARS-CoV. Phylogenetic tree of bat SL-CoVs and SARS-CoVs | HKU9 was used as an outgroup. 
on the basis of complete S protein sequences (1,256 amino acids). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Detection of potential recombination events. 

a, b, Similarity plot (a) and bootscan analysis (b) detected three recombination 
breakpoints in the bat SL-CoV Rs3367 or SHC014 genome. The three 
breakpoints were located at the ORF1b (nt 20,827), M (nucleotides 26,553) and 


Position 
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N (nucleotides 28,685) genes, respectively. Both analyses were performed with 
an F84 distance model, a window size of 1,500 base pairs and a step size of 


300 base pairs. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of sampling detail and CoV prevalence 


Sampling time 


Total number of swab or fecal samples 


Number of CoV PCR positive samples (%) 


collected 
April, 2011 14 1 (7.1) 
October, 2011 10 3 (30) 
May, 2012 54 4 (7.4) 
September, 2012 39 19 (48.7) 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Genomic sequence identities of bat SL-CoVs with SARS-CoVs 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Genomic annotation and comparison of bat SL-CoV Rs3367 with human/civet SARS-CoVs and other bat SL-CoVs 


ORF Identity nt/aa (%) 


Human and civet SARS-CoVs Bat SARS-like CoVs 


ORFs No. of No. of 2 BJO4 Tor2 8Z3 Rs672 Rp3 Rft Rm1 HKU3-1 BM48-31 
Start-End (nt. Nt. Aa. TRS 
Pia 265-13,398 13,134 4,377 ACGAAC AUG 96.7/97.9 96.6/97.9 96.8/97.9 96.8/98.1 | 93.3/94.2 95.5/96.9 88.1/94.0 87.9/93.3  87.9/94.2 76.3/80.8 
P1b 13,398-21,485 8,088 2,695 96.3/99.2 96.3/99.2 96.3/99.2 96.3/99.2 | 97.2/99.2 97.2/99.2 90.6/98.4 91.0/98.7 90.7/98.5 83.4/93.7 
s 21,492-25,262 3,771 1,256 ACGAACAUG _ 88.3/90.1 88.2/90.0  88.1/89.8  88.2/90.0 | 76.5/78.2 76.0/79.1 74.0/77.4 76.3/79.1  75.6/78.2 70.2/74.5 
(S1)* 21,493-23,535 2,043 681 78.2/81.1 78.2/80.9 78.1/80.6 78.2/81.1 | 65.1/62.2 63.9/63.0  62.9/62.5 64.7/63.3  65.2/63.4 62.2/64.7 
(S2)* 23,536-25,263 1,728 575 98.1/99.3 98.1/99.3 98.1/99.3 98.1/99.1 | 87.9/94.8  88.1/95.8 85.1/92.7 87.9/95.4 86/93.5 76.6/88.2 
ORF3a 25,271-26,095 825 274 ACGAAC AUG — 99.2/98.1 98.6/97.0  98.7/97.0 98.5/96.7 | 90.4/90.8 84.1/84.3 88.8/86.8 83.6/84.3 83.1/82.4 72.A/71.2 
ORF3b —25,692-26,036 345 114 99.1/99.1 98.2/98.2 98.2/98.2 97.9/97.3 | 99.1/98.2 NID 82.6/92.1 NID N/D N/D 
E 26,120-26,350 231 76 ACGAAC AUG —98.7/98.6 98.7/98.6 98.7/98.6 98.7/98.6 | 99.1/98.6  97.8/98.6 96.5/96.0 96.1/97.3 97.4/98.6 91.3/93.4 
M 26,401-27,066 666 221 ACGAAC AUG  97.4/98.1  97.2/98.1  97.2/98.1 97.2/97.7 | 98.7/99.5 93.3/98.1 96.3/98.6 93.2/95.4 93.9/96.8 78.5/88.1 
ORF6 27,077-27,268 192 63 ACGAAC AUG  97.3/95.2  96.8/93.6 97.3/95.2 97.3/95.2 | 97.3/96.8  95.8/92.0 94.2/92.0 95.3/92 94.7/90.4 63.5/49.2 
ORF7a —.27,276-27,644 369 122 ACGAACAUG ~—94.5/95.9  94.5/95.9 94.5/95.9 94.5/95.9 | 97.8/100  96.2/99.1 92.9/95.0 93.4/97.5  93.2/97.5 62.3/58.1 
ORF7b —.27,641-27,776 135 44 96.2/93.1 96.2/93.1 96.2/93.1 96.2/93.1 | 99.2/100 99.2/100 97.7/97.7 99.2/100 — 93.3/95.4 62.9/63.6 
ORF8 27,782-28,147 366 121 ACGAACAUG —47.1/46.3 NIA N/A 47.1/46.3 | 97.8/100 —85.2/90.2 46.2/39.0 85.7/90.2 —85.7/85.3 NIA 
N 28,162-29,430 1,269 422 ACGAAC AUG 98.3/99.5  98.4/99.5  98.4/99.5  98.4/99.5 | 98/985  96.6/97.6 93.7/95.2 96.2/97.1 95.9/96.2 77.9187.2 
s2m 29,628-29,668 41 97.5 97.5 97.5 97.5 100 100 100 100 100 95.1 


*S1, the N-terminal domain of the coronavirus S protein responsible for receptor binding. S2, the S protein C-terminal domain responsible for membrane fusion. 


The ORFs in the genome were predicted and potential protein sequences were translated. The pairwise comparisons were conducted for all ORFs at nucleotide acids (nt) and amino acids (aa) levels. The s2m were compared at nt 
level. TRS: Transcription regulating-sequences; N/D, not done; N/A, not available. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Genomic annotation and comparison of bat SL-CoV RsSHC014 with human/civet SARS-CoVs and other bat SL-CoVs 
ORF Identity nt/aa (%) 


Human and civet SARS-CoVs Bat SARS-like CoVs 


ORFs No. of No. of 5 BJO4 Tor2 $Z3 Rs672 Rp3 Rft Rm1 HKU3-1 BM48-31 
Start-End (nt. Nt. Aa. TRS 
Pia 265-13,398 13,134 4,377 ACGAAC AUG 96.7/97.9 96.6/97.9 96.8/97.9 96.8/98.1 | 93.3/94.2 95.5/96.9 88.1/94.0 87.9/93.3 87.9/94.2 76.3/80.8 
P1b 13,398-21,485 8,088 2,695 96.3/99.2 96.3/99.2 96.3/99.2 96.3/99.2 | 97.2/99.2 97.2/99.2 90.6/98.4 91.0/98.7  90.7/98.5 83.4/93.7 
s 21,492-25,262 3,771 1,256 ACGAACAUG — 88.3/90.1 88.2/90.0  88.1/89.8 88.2/90.0 | 76.5/78.2 76.0/79.1 74.0/77.4 76.3/79.1  75.6/78.2 70.2/74.5 
(S4)* 21,493-23,535 2,043 681 78.2/81.1 78.2/80.9 78.1/80.6 78.2/81.1 | 65.1/62.2 63.9/63.0 62.9/62.5 64.7/63.3 65.2/63.4 62.2/64.7 
(S2)* 23,536-25,263 1,728 575 98.1/99.3 98.1/99.3 98.1/99.3 98.1/99.1 | 87.9/94.8  88.1/95.8 85.1/92.7 87.9/95.4 86/93.5 76.6/88.2 
ORF3a 25,271-26,095 825 274 ACGAAC AUG —99.2/98.1  98.6/97.0 98.7/97.0  98.5/96.7 | 90.4/90.8 84.1/84.3 88.8/86.8 83.6/84.3 83.1/82.4 72.A/71.2 
ORF3b —25,692-26,036 345 114 99.1/99.1 98.2/98.2 98.2/98.2 97.9/97.3 | 99.1/98.2 NID 82.6/92.1 NID N/D N/D 
E 26,120-26,350 231 76 ACGAAC AUG —98.7/98.6 98.7/98.6 98.7/98.6 98.7/98.6 | 99.1/98.6  97.8/98.6 96.5/96.0 96.1/97.3 97.4/98.6 91.3/93.4 
M 26,401-27,066 666 221 ACGAAC AUG = 97.4/98.1  97.2/98.1  97.2/98.1 97.2/97.7 | 98.7/99.5  93.3/98.1 96.3/98.6 93.2/95.4  93.9/96.8 78.5/88.1 
ORF6 27,077-27,268 192 63 ACGAAC AUG  97.3/95.2  96.8/93.6 97.3/95.2 97.3/95.2 | 97.3/96.8  95.8/92.0  94.2/92.0 95.3/92 94.7/90.4 63.5/49.2 
ORF7a —.27,276-27,644 369 122 ACGAACAUG = 94.5/95.9  94.5/95.9 94.5/95.9 94.5/95.9 | 97.8/100  96.2/99.1 92.9/95.0 93.4/97.5  93.2/97.5 62.3/58.1 
ORF7b —27,641-27,776 135 44 96.2/93.1 96.2/93.1 96.2/93.1 96.2/93.1 | 99.2/100 99.2/100 97.7/97.7 99.2/100 — 93.3/95.4 62.9/63.6 
ORF8 27,782-28,147 366 121 ACGAACAUG —47.1/46.3 NIA N/A 47.1/46.3 | 97.8/100 —85.2/90.2 46.2/39.0 85.7/90.2 —85.7/85.3 NIA 
N 28,162-29,430 1,269 422 ACGAAC AUG — 98.3/99.5  98.4/99.5 98.4/99.5  98.4/99.5 | 98/985  96.6/97.6 93.7/95.2 96.2/97.1  95.9/96.2 77.9187.2 
s2m 29,628-29,668 41 97.5 97.5 97.5 97.5 100 100 100 100 100 95.1 


*S1, the N-terminal domain of the coronavirus S protein responsible for receptor binding. S2, the S protein C-terminal domain responsible for membrane fusion. 


The ORFs in the genome were predicted and potential protein sequences were translated. The pairwise comparisons were conducted for all ORFs at nucleotide acids (nt) and amino acids (aa) levels. The s2m were compared at nt 
level. TRS: Transcription regulating-sequences; N/D, not done; N/A, not available. 
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Extended Data Table 5 


Cell lines used for virus isolation and susceptibility tests 


Cell lines Species (organ) origin Medium Infectivity 
293T Human (kidney) - 
Hela Human (cervix) - 
VeroE6 Monkey (kidney) + 
DMEM+10%FBS 
PK15 Pig (kidney) + 
BHK21 Hamster (kidney) - 
A549 Human (alveolar basal epithelial) + 
BK Myotis davidii (kidney) RPMI1640+10%FBS - 
RSKT Rhinolophus sinicus (kidney) + 
MCKT Myotis chinensis (kidney) - 
DMEM/F12+10%FBS 
Paki Pteropus alecto (kidney) - 
RLK Rousettus leschenaulti (kidney) - 


* Infectivity was determined by the presence of viral antigen detected by immunofluorescence assay. 
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Hepatitis-C-virus-like internal ribosome entry sites 
displace eIF3 to gain access to the 40S subunit 


Yaser Hashem!*, Amedee des Georges!, Vidya Dhote®, Robert Langlois’, Hstau Y. Liao”, Robert A. Grassucci*, 
Tatyana V. Pestova*, Christopher U. T. Hellen? & Joachim Frank!?4 


Hepatitis C virus (HCV) and classical swine fever virus (CSFV) 
messenger RNAs contain related (HCV-like) internal ribosome 
entry sites (IRESs) that promote 5’-end independent initiation of 
translation, requiring only a subset of the eukaryotic initiation 
factors (eIFs) needed for canonical initiation on cellular mRNAs’. 
Initiation on HCV-like IRESs relies on their specific interaction 
with the 40S subunit” *, which places the initiation codon into the 
P site, where it directly base-pairs with e[F2-bound initiator methio- 
nyl transfer RNA to form a 48S initiation complex. However, all 
HCV-like IRESs also specifically interact with eIF3 (refs 2, 5-7, 
9-12), but the role of this interaction in IRES-mediated initiation 
has remained unknown. During canonical initiation, e[F3 binds to 
the 40S subunit as a component of the 43S pre-initiation complex, 
and comparison of the ribosomal positions of eIF3’* and the HCV 
IRES® revealed that they overlap, so that their rearrangement would 
be required for formation of ribosomal complexes containing both 
components’’. Here we present a cryo-electron microscopy recon- 
struction of a 40S ribosomal complex containing eIF3 and the CSFV 
IRES. Remarkably, although the position and interactions of the 
CSFV IRES with the 40S subunit in this complex are similar to those 
of the HCV IRES in the 40S-IRES binary complex’, eIF3 is comple- 
tely displaced from its ribosomal position in the 43S complex, and 
instead interacts through its ribosome-binding surface exclusively 
with the apical region of domain III of the IRES. Our results suggest 
a role for the specific interaction of HCV-like IRESs with eIF3 in 
preventing ribosomal association of eIF3, which could serve two 
purposes: relieving the competition between the IRES and eIF3 for 
a common binding site on the 40S subunit, and reducing formation 
of 43S complexes, thereby favouring translation of viral mRNAs. 
Canonical translation initiation begins with assembly of a 43S pre- 
initiation complex, comprising a 40S subunit, eIF1, eIF1A, the initiator 
methionine transfer RNA (Met-tRNA;““)-eIF2-GTP ternary complex 
(eIF2-TC) and the approximately 800-kDa five-lobed multi-subunit 
elF3 (ref. 1). The 43S complex attaches to the cap-proximal region of 
mRNA and then scans to the initiation codon, whereupon it forms a 
48S initiation complex with established codon-anticodon base-pairing. 
Attachment and scanning are mediated by eIF4A, eIF4B and elF4F, 
but scanning on structured mRNAs additionally requires DHX29 
(refs 14, 15), a DExH-box protein that also binds directly to the 40S 
subunit'*"*. 48S complex formation on the homologous HCV and CSFV 
IRESs, which comprise two principal domains, II and III (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a), does not involve scanning and requires only a 40S sub- 
unit and the eIF2-TC. The process is based on the specific interaction of 
the IRES with the 40S subunit, which involves the IRES pseudoknot 
and subdomains IIId and IIIe*>"*. Binding to the 40S subunit positions 
the initiation codon of the IRES in the P site, where it directly base-pairs 
with the anticodon of Met-tRNA;M“* as a part of the eIF2-TC, leading 
to formation of the 48S complex. Subsequent joining of the 60S subunit 
to this complex is mediated by eIF5 and elF5B. Although domain II of 


HCV-like IRESs stimulates elF5-mediated hydrolysis of e[F2-bound 
GTP and joining of a 60S subunit'”-”, it does not influence the affinity 
of the IRES for the 40S subunit*, only moderately affects 48S complex 
formation, and is not essential for initiation on the CSFV IRES*'*?°71, 

An unresolved aspect of initiation on HCV-like IRESs is the role of 
eIF3, which interacts specifically with the apical region of domain III 
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Figure 1 | Cryo-electron microscopy structures of the CSFV AII-IRES-40S- 
DHX29 complex alone and bound to eIF3 compared to the structure of the 
DHX29-bound 43S preinitiation complex. a, CSFV AII-IRES-40S-DHX29 
complex (class 2, Extended Data Fig. 3). b, CSFV AII-IRES-40S-DHX29 
complex bound to eIF3 (class 4, Extended Data Fig. 3). c, 43S preinitiation 
complex’’. Complexes are viewed from the top, the back, the solvent and the 
intersubunit faces from top to bottom, respectively. In panels ac, the 40S 
subunit is displayed in yellow, DHX29 in green, the eIF3 structural core in red 
and the CSFV AII-IRES in cyan. d, Comparison between different positions 
and orientations of eIF3 in the 43S complex and in the CSFV 

AII-IRES—40S complexes, as indicated. 
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Figure 2 | Different orientations of eIF3 and subdomain IIIb in the 

CSFV AII IRES-40S-DHX29 complex. a, Solvent-side view of eIF3 in the two 
most divergent orientations, as it appears in classes 4 (solid red surface) and 6 
(transparent pink surface) of the CSFV AII-IRES-40S-DHX29-elF3 complex, 
bound to the CSFV AII-IRES (cyan) on the 40S subunit (yellow). b, Left, top 
view of eIF3 in the two most divergent orientations, bound to the CSFV 
AII-IRES on the 40S subunit. b, Right, blow-up focused on domain IIIb of the 
CSFV IRES, showing the extent of its reorientation. The brackets display the 
magnitude of the movement of eIF3 and of IRES domain IIIb in the two most 
divergent orientations. 


(helices IIb and III,)°*"’ (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Although eIF3 is 
not essential for 48S complex formation on these IRESs and only 
slightly stimulates this process in the in vitro reconstituted translation 
system**”"*, mutations in the apical region of domain III that impair 
binding of eIF3 (refs 2, 9, 19) lead to severe translation initiation defects 
in cell-free extracts”. Importantly, the position of the eIF3 core in 43S 
complexes’* and of the HCV IRES in 40S-IRES binary complexes® 
overlap, with a clash between the left arm of eIF3 and the pseudoknot’’. 
The simultaneous presence of eIF3 and the IRES in ribosomal com- 
plexes would therefore require their rearrangement. 

To shed light on the role of eIF3 in initiation on HCV-like IRESs and 
to investigate how the predicted elF3/IRES clash is resolved, we deter- 
mined the cryo-electron microscopy structure of the 40S subunit in 
complex with eIF3 and the CSFV IRES lacking the non-essential domain 
II (AII-IRES). The CSFV IRES was chosen because it has higher trans- 
lational activity than the HCV IRES’, probably because it interacts 
more strongly with eIF3 and/or the 40S subunit, and would thus yield 
complexes with higher stability for structural analysis. Domain II was 
omitted to reduce complexity and to reduce conformational hetero- 
geneity. DHX29 was also included in these complexes because it stabi- 
lizes the peripheral domains of eIF3 in 43S complexes”’ without affecting 
the interaction of the IRES with the 40S subunit’*. The 40S—AII-IRES- 
eIF3-DHX29 complexes were assembled in vitro by incubating indi- 
vidual purified components. Toeprinting analysis of these complexes 
revealed that they maintained the full complement of interactions of 
the IRES with the 40S subunit and eIF3 (refs 2, 18), and were quantita- 
tively converted into 48S complexes upon addition of e[F2-TC (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). Although DHX29 does not interfere with 48S complex 
formation on the AII-IRES (Extended Data Fig. 2), only 10% of 43S 
complexes in cells are bound to DHX29 (ref. 14), and whether it is 
present in IRES-bound ribosomal initiation complexes in the cytoplasm 
has not been determined. Processing of approximately 630,000 particle 
images (see Methods) yielded several classes containing different com- 
binations of components (Extended Data Figs 3 and 4). The present 
analysis is focused on the 40S-DHX29-AII-IRES complex (class 2, 
~72,900 particles) and the first of three 40S-DHX29-AII-IRES-elF3 
classes (4 to 6), which differed slightly in the orientation of eIF3 and 
eIF3-bound subdomain IIIb of the IRES (class 4, ~26,000 particles). 
They yielded 8.5A and 9.3A reconstructions, respectively, which 
revealed three well-defined densities on the 40S subunit (Fig. 1a, b). 

The shape and location of a density around the tip of h16 and of a 
smaller mass on the subunit interface near the A site connected to it via 
a clearly defined linker (green in Fig. 1a, b) matched the density of 
DHX29 in the 43S complex’? (Fig. 1c). Another density at the back of 
the platform (cyan in Fig. 1a, b) was assigned to the CSFV AII-IRES, 
because it fitted the shape and location of the related HCV IRES 
domain III in 40S-IRES and 80S-IRES binary complexes*”* (Extended 
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Data Fig. 1b). A visible segment of the CSFV coding region emerges 
from the mRNA entrance and forms a small additional mass near the A 
site and the small intersubunit domain of DH X29. This mass could be 
modelled as an approximately 11-base-pairs stem-loop separated from 
the P site codon by 5 to 7 nucleotides and could include a predicted 
hairpin formed by CSFV nucleotides 387-406. 

The third mass attached to the AII-IRES at the back of the 40S subunit 
(red in Fig. 1b) was attributed to the core of eIF3, on the basis of its 
shape’*!*** and interaction with the apical part of IRES domain III’**"’. 
Remarkably, the position of the eIF3 core in the IRES-containing com- 
plex differs from that in the 43S complex. Whereas in the 43S complex 
the left arm and head of eIF3 interact with ribosomal proteins rpSle/ 
rpS26e and rpS13e/rpS27e, respectively’* (Fig. 1c), in the IRES-containing 
complex they bind to the apical part of IRES domain III (Fig. 1b), 
consistent with the position of eIF3 on HCV-like IRESs**"". The ori- 
entation of the CSFV AII-IRES on eIF3 is consistent with the position 
of scattered density attributed to the HCV IRES in a lower-resolution 
cryo-electron microscopy reconstruction of the e[F3-IIIabc binary 
complex''. Thus, the IRES effectively usurps ribosomal contacts of 
elF3, leading to displacement of eIF3 from the 40S subunit and leaving 
it interacting exclusively with the IRES. Compared to its position in 
the 43S complex, the eIF3 core is shifted by approximately 55 A and 
rotated by approximately 60° (Fig. 1d). Assignment of the left arm and 
head of eIF3 to eIF3a and elF3c subunits, respectively™* (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, b), makes interaction of the IRES with the left arm and head 
of eIF3 consistent both with reports of ultraviolet cross-linking of 
the HCV IRES to eIF3a and eIF3c subunits”""' and with the observed 
impairment of binding of eIF3 to the HCV IRES by mutations in eIF3a 
and eIF3c"'. Interestingly, e[F3 and the subdomain IIIb bound to it 
adopt a number of orientations in the 40S-DHX29-AII-IRES-elF3 
complex (classes 4 to 6). Between the two most divergent orientations, 
shown by classes 4 and 6, the tip of domain IIIb moves by up to 18 A, 
inducing in turn a movement of the eIF3 core that reaches up to 37 A in 
the region of the legs (Fig. 2a, b and Supplementary Video 1). Thus, the 
inherent flexibility of the [Iabc-III, four-way junction” allows the 
eIF3-bound domain IIb to move while the IRES maintains its contacts 
with the 40S subunit. In the class 4 map, the high variance and the low 
resolution in the region of eIF3 legs, when compared to the rest of the 
eIF3 core (Extended Data Fig. 5c), points to a continuum of orienta- 
tions of subdomain IIIb and eIF3. The same explanation probably 
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Figure 3 | Structure and atomic model of the CSFV AII-IRES bound to the 
40S subunit. a, Atomic model of the CSFV AII-IRES fitted into its density map 
(blue mesh), seen from the solvent (left) and back (middle) sides. Right panel 
displays a blow-up on the CSFV AII-IRES atomic model (ribbon), coloured 
variably to highlight its different subdomains. b, Ribosomal proteins contacting 
the CSFV AII-IRES when bound to the 40S subunit, seen from the back (left and 
middle) and the front (right). 
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applies to the other two classes, 5 and 6, on the basis of the lower 
resolution observed in the eIF3 legs. Despite the presence of DHX29, 
none of the peripheral domains of eIF3 was clearly observed, which is 
probably a consequence of the displacement of the eIF3 core from its 
binding site on the 40S subunit. 

The sub-nanometre resolution of the class 2 map allowed us to 
attempt pseudo-atomic modelling of the CSFV AII-IRES (nucleotides 
129-361), for which no high-resolution structure is available, to our 
knowledge. The model (Fig. 3a) was built and fitted into its density 
mass segmented from both class 2 and class 4 reconstructions (bound 
with eIF3 in position 1), yielding a final cross-correlation coefficient 
with the classes 2 and 4 IRES densities of 0.92 and 0.93, respectively 
(see Methods). The model is consistent with the results of phylogenetic 
comparisons, chemical/enzymatic probing and mutational analyses of 
CSFV and related IRESs*”°’*. The apical region consists of a long 
cylindrical stem, from which the subdomains IId1 and IIId2 protrude, 
and is kinked at the flexible elbow formed by the four-way junction of 
helix III, and subdomains IIIa, IIIb and IIIc. Subdomains IIb and 
IlId2 extend away from the 40S subunit surface, consistent with their 
lack of involvement in 40S subunit binding**°. Domain IIIb is not well 
resolved in the 40S-DHX29-AII-IRES complex but is stabilized in the 
complex containing elF3. The basal region of domain III is formed by 
the pseudoknot, subdomain IIe and helix II,, which together form 
two sets of coaxially stacked helices, angled at ~40° with respect to 
each other, that are directly comparable to the ‘main’ and ‘sidecar’ 
helices of the analogous region in the HCV IRES”’’ (Extended Data 
Fig. 6). 

The higher resolution of the present maps also allows confident 
assignment of individual interactions of the IRES with the 40S subunit 
and elIF3. In addition to the mRNA flanking the initiation codon, five 
distinct elements of the AII-IRES (subdomains IIIa, IIc, HId1, Ie and 
the pseudoknot) contact the 40S subunit (Fig. 3b and Extended Data 
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Fig. 7a). These elements are highly conserved in HCV-like IRESs in 
members of several genera of Flaviviridae and Picornaviridae (for 
example ref. 28), and each of them coincides precisely with sites in 
HCV and CSFV IRESs that are protected from enzymatic cleavage or 
chemical modification by the bound 40S subunit**"*. On the 40S 
subunit, the interactions mostly involve ribosomal proteins (rpSle, 
rpS26e, rpS27e and rpS28e) (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 7a) and, 
consistent with these contact sites, interactions of corresponding ele- 
ments of the HCV IRES with rpS1e and rpS27e have been observed”. 
Importantly, rpSle, rpS26e and rpS27e are also involved in the inter- 
action of the 40S subunit with eIF3 (ref. 13), which accounts for the 
displacement of eIF3 from it by the IRES. However, the apical loop of 
subdomain IIId1 also contacts the apical loop of ES7 of 18S ribosomal 
RNA (Fig. 3b), probably through base-pairing between the conserved 
GGG nucleotides on subdomain IHId1 and CCC nucleotides in the 
apical loop of ES7. This interaction, which induces a small-scale shift 
in the position of the apex of ES7 towards the head, was previously 
suggested by a low-resolution cryo-electron microscopy study~’, and is 
consistent with the strong ribosomal protection of this region of the 
IRES in footprinting studies*>”*. Interestingly, the ribosomal elements 
that HCV-like IRESs exploit for binding to the 40S subunit (rpSle, 
rpS26e, rpS27e, rpS28e and ES7) are all eukaryote-specific. 

The conserved GGG motif in subdomain IIId1 is a major determi- 
nant of ribosome binding and initiation activity for all HCV-like 
IRESs*°**. However, whereas the apical UCCC loop of ES7 is highly 
conserved in vertebrates, the equivalent element in plants has the 
sequence CUUA, which would not base-pair stably to the GGG motif, 
probably contributing to the inability of wheat 40S subunits to bind to 
the HCV IRES’. The observed interactions with the 40S subunit also 
account for the severe effects of substitutions in the apical loop of 
subdomain IIId***"*"? and of disruption of base-pairing in pseudo- 
knot stem 2 (refs 2, 5, 20, 26). 
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Figure 4 | Binding of eIF3 to subdomain IIIb of the CSFV IRES and effects 
on translation of the e[F3-IRES interaction. a, eIF3 binding site on the CSFV 
IRES. The residues potentially interacting with eIF3 from domain IIIb in the 
CSFV IRES are highlighted by blue spheres and labelled (bottom). 

b, Toeprinting analysis of 48S complexes assembled on wild-type (WT) HCV 
(nucleotides 1-349)-CAT mRNA (WT HCV IRES) and AIIIb-HCV IRES or 
AIlIc-HCV IRES derivatives” lacking either domain IIIb (nucleotides 172- 
227) or domain IIIc (nucleotides 229-238) with 40S subunits, Met-tRNA}M“, 
eIF2 and elF3 as indicated. Primer extension was arrested at nucleotides 
342-345 by stably bound 40S subunits’ and at nucleotides 355-359 by 48S 
complexes, as indicated. Lanes C, T, A and G show the cDNA sequence 
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corresponding to WT HCV IRES mRNA. The position of the initiation codon 
AUGsj; is indicated on the left. c, Inhibition of 43S complex formation by 
subdomain IIIabc of HCV and CSFV IRESs, assayed by sucrose density 
gradient centrifugation (SDG). The protein composition of ribosomal peak 
fractions was analysed by SDS-PAGE and fluorescent SYPRO staining. 

d, Inhibition of 48S complex formation on B-globin mRNA by IIabc 
subdomains and by complete HCV and CSFV IRESs containing a 4-nucleotide 
deletion in helix III, assayed by toeprinting. Lanes C, T, A and G show the 
complementary DNA sequence corresponding to B-globin mRNA. The 
position of the initiation codon is indicated on the left. Each gel reported in the 
figure is representative of results obtained from three technical replicates. 
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Binding of the CSFV AII-IRES to the eIF3 core is mainly restricted to 
two regions, helix IIL, and domain IIIb (Fig. 4a). Residues G247-C249 
and U159-A162 in helix IIIy, residues G184—U185 and G233-A234 in 
helix III,, residues C214-U221 in helix III, and residues C197-G198 in 
helix III, are all in close proximity to eIF3’s left arm (eIF3a) and likely 
interact with it directly. Residues U228-G230 seem to contact eIF3’s 
head (eIF3c) and are thus also likely involved in binding of the IRES to 
eIF3. These interactions are consistent with the position of eIF3 on 
HCV and CSFV IRESs determined by footprinting’! (Extended Data 
Fig. 7b-d). Our finding that the interaction of eIF3 with the CSFV IRES 
primarily involves the left arm of eIF3 (eIF3a) is supported by the 
observations that mutations in eIF3a have a stronger effect than muta- 
tions in eIF3c on the binding of eIF3 to the HCV IRES"’. 

The fact that in CSFV AII-IRES-eIF3-containing ribosomal com- 
plexes, the 40S subunit interacts only with the IRES, which in turn also 
binds to eIF3 through its ribosome-binding surface, suggests that in 
the case of the HCV-like IRES mutants lacking the eIF3-binding site, 
eIF3 would more readily compete with them for the conventional site 
on the 40S subunit, thus reducing 48S complex formation. To test this 
prediction, we compared 48S complex formation in the presence and 
in the absence of eIF3 on the wild-type HCV IRES and those IRES 
mutants that lacked subdomains IIIb or IIIc and could therefore no 
longer bind eIF3 (refs 2, 22). Consistent with the prediction of our 
hypothesis, inclusion of eIF3 reduced 48S complex formation on the 
mutants, whereas in the presence of only 40S subunits and the eIF2-TC, 
the level of 48S complex formation on all three mRNAs was very similar 
(Fig. 4b). The small stimulatory effect of eIF3 on 48S complex formation 
on the wild-type HCV IRES could be due to stabilization of the IRES 
structure at the junction of domains IIIa, b and c, which in turn might 
stabilize interaction between IIIa and rpS27e. This stabilization could 
have a more significant function in the cell by counteracting the dis- 
sociative influence of eIF1 on 48S complexes formed on HCV-like 
IRESs'*. However, eIF3 is not essential for subsequent stages in ini- 
tiation, because 48S complexes formed in its absence on both wild-type 
and AIIIb mutant HCV IRESs readily underwent subunit joining, 
forming elongation-competent 80S ribosomes (Extended Data Fig. 8). 

Consistent with the IIabc domain of HCV-like IRESs and the 40S 
subunit binding to a common site on eIF3, HCV and CSFV II]abc 
domains impaired 43S complex formation by reducing ribosomal 
association of eIF3 by 60-70% (Fig. 4c). Consequently, inclusion of 
these domains in reaction mixtures strongly inhibited 48S complex 
formation on B-globin mRNA (Fig. 4d). Inhibition by IIabc domains 
was almost as potent as by complete IRESs with a 4-nucleotide deletion 
in helix II,, which could no longer bind 40S subunits but retained 
elF3-binding activity’. The CSFV IIIabc domain was a stronger inhib- 
itor, paralleling the higher translational activity of CSFV IRES in cell- 
free extracts’, which could therefore be due to its greater ability to 
compete for eIF3. 

In conclusion, our unexpected finding that the CSFV AII-IRES 
displaces the core of eIF3 from its position on the 40S subunit sheds 
light on the role of eIF3’s interaction with HCV-like IRESs in the 
mechanism of initiation, and provides a plausible explanation for 
why mutations in the apical region of domain III that impair binding 
of eIF3 lead to severe translation defects in cell-free extracts””. Thus, by 
binding to eIF3, HCV-like IRESs would reduce the competition with 
this factor for binding to the 40S subunit and would also impair 
formation of 43S complexes, which in turn might aid the ability of 
these IRESs to compete with cellular mRNAs. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

For cryo-electron microscopy studies, 40S-DHX29-IRES-elIF3 complexes were 
assembled in vitro using CSFV AII-IRES mRNA’, native eIF2, eIF3 and 40S sub- 
units purified from rabbit reticulocyte lysate, and recombinant DHX29. Single- 
particle cryo-electron microscopy studies were done as described’’, with further 
details given in Supplementary Information. 48S complex formation on wild-type 
and mutant HCV IRESs” and on B-globin mRNA was assayed by toeprinting using 
native eIF2, e[F3 and 40S subunits and recombinant eIF1, eIF1A, eIF4A, eIF4B and 
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eIF4G736-1115 as described*"*. The influence of subdomain II]abc of HCV and 
CSFV IRESs on 43S complex formation was assayed by sucrose density gradient 
centrifugation”. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
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sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Plasmids. The plasmid HCV (MSTN-STOP) was made (GenScript) by inserting a 
497-nucleotide DNA fragment between Xbal and EcoRI sites of pUC57 that con- 
sisted of a T7 promoter sequence, HCV type 1b nucleotides 40-375 (modified 
to include a UAA stop codon in place of the fifth coding triplet and a BamHI 
restriction site 20 nucleotides downstream of it), followed by a segment of the 
influenza nonstructural (NS) protein coding sequence’. 

The plasmid AIIIb HCV (MSTN-STOP) was constructed similarly, except that 
the HCV sequence contained a deletion of nucleotides 172-227 (corresponding to 
subdomain IIIb) in addition to the UAA stop codon and BamHI restriction site. 

The plasmid HCV(A136-139) was also constructed similarly, except that the 
wild-type HCV sequence was modified to include a deletion of nucleotides 136- 
139, a Scal restriction site 2 nucleotides upstream of the HCV initiation codon and 
HindIII and BamHI restriction sites 13 nucleotides and 32 nucleotides down- 
stream of it, respectively. 

The plasmid HCV(IIabc) was made (GenScript) by inserting a 142-nucleotide 
DNA fragment between XbaI and Sall sites of pUC57 that consisted of a T7 pro- 
moter sequence and HCV type 1b nucleotides 143-250, followed by a Nael restric- 
tion site. 

The plasmids pWT-CAT, pAE-CAT and pAF-CAT” consist of nucleotides 
1-349 of the HCV-H strain, or variants thereof lacking subdomain IIIb (nucleo- 
tides 172-227) or subdomain IIIc (nucleotides 229-238) respectively, linked to a 
CAT reporter cistron. 

The plasmid CSFV(A145-148) was made (GenScript) by inserting a 556 nucleo- 
tides DNA fragment between XbaI and HindIII sites of pUC57 that consisted of 
a T7 promoter sequence, CSFV (Alfort/Tuebingen) nucleotides 1-442 (modified 
to delete nucleotides 145-148, ref. 2, and to include a Fspl restriction site 6 nucleo- 
tides upstream of the CSFV initiation codon and a Dral restriction site 12 nucleotides 
downstream of it), followed by a segment of the influenza NS coding sequence’. 

The plasmid CSFV(IIIabc) was made (GenScript) by inserting a 137-nucleotide 
DNA fragment between XbaI and HindIII sites of pUC57 that consisted of a T7 
promoter sequence and CSFV (Alfort/Tuebingen) nucleotides 152-256, followed 
by a Smal restriction site. 

The plasmid pCSFV(128-442)NS’ ©) was generated from pCSFV(1-442)NS’ (2) 
and consists of CSFV (Alfort/Tuebingen) nucleotides 128-442 linked to a segment 
of the influenza NS coding sequence. 

The MVHL-Stop*! modified B-globin transcription vector consists of a DNA 
fragment corresponding to a T7 promoter sequence, four CAA repeats and the 
complete human f-globin sequence, modified to convert the 5th coding triplet to a 
UAA termination codon and the downstream UGUGU sequence to AGUGA, 
cloned between BglII and Xhol sites of pET28a. 

CSEV AII-IRES mRNA was transcribed after linearization of pCSFV(128-442)NS’ 
with Pmll, 235 nucleotides downstream of the CSFV initiation codon. The wild- 
type, AIIIb (A172-227 nucleotides) and AIIc (A229-238 nucleotides) HCV IRES 
mRNAs were transcribed from pWT-CAT, pAE-CAT and pAF-CAT plasmids, 
respectively, that had been linearized with HindIII. HCV (MSTN-STOP) and 
AIlIb HCV (MSTN-STOP) mRNAs were transcribed after linearization of cor- 
responding plasmids with EcoRI. HCV(A136-139), CSFV(A145-148), HCV IIlabe 
and CSFV IIIabc mRNAs were transcribed after linearization of corresponding 
plasmids with Scal, FspI, Sall and HindIII, respectively. All mRNAs were tran- 
scribed using T7 RNA polymerase. 

Purification of ribosomal subunits, initiation and elongation factors, DHX29 
and aminoacylation of tRNA. Native 40S and 60S ribosomal subunits, eIF2, eIF3, 
eIF5B, eEF1H, eEF2 and total aminoacyl-tRNA synthetases were purified from 
rabbit reticulocyte lysate, and recombinant human DHX29, eIF1, eIF1A, eIF4A, 
eIF4B and eIF4G736_1115, and Escherichia coli methionyl tRNA synthetase were 
expressed and purified from E. coli as described previously**~*’. Native total rabbit 
tRNA (Novagen) was aminoacylated with Met, Ser, Thr and Asn using native 
aminoacyl-tRNA synthetases, whereas in-vitro-transcribed tRNA,M* (ref. 34) was 
aminoacylated using E. coli methionyl tRNA synthetase as described”. 
Assembly of 40S-eIF3-DHX29-CSFV AII-IRES complexes for cryo-electron 
microscopy analysis. Complexes for cryo-electron microscopy analysis were assem- 
bled by incubating 20 pmol 40S subunits, 30 pmol eIF3, 30 pmol DHX29 and 
24 pmol CSFV AII-IRES RNA in 50 pl of buffer containing 20mM Tris pH7.5, 
75mM KCl, 5mM MgCl, 2mM DTT and 0.25mM spermidine for 10 min at 
37 °C. Before applying onto grids, the reaction mixture was diluted with the same 
buffer to the concentration of 40S subunits of 32 nM. 

Toeprinting analysis of 48S initiation and 80S pre-termination complex (pre- 
TC) formation on wild-type and mutant CSFV and HCV IRES mRNAs. 48S 
complexes were assembled by incubating 2 pmol mRNA with 2 pmol 40S subunits, 
4 pmol eIF2 and 5 pmol Met-tRNA;™“, 3 pmol eIF3 and 2 pmol DHX23, as indi- 
cated, in 20 ul buffer A (20 mM Tris pH 7.5, 100 mM KCl, 2.5 mM MgCh, 2mM 
DTT, 0.25 mM spermidine) supplemented with 1 mM ATP and 0.4mM GTP for 


10 min at 37°C. For 80S initiation complex formation, reaction mixtures were 
supplemented with 4 pmol 60S subunits, 4.5 pmol eIF5 and 2 pmol eIF5B, and 
incubated at 37°C for an additional 10 min to allow formation of 80S initiation 
complexes. To form pre-TCs, 80S initiation complexes were supplemented with 
4 pmol eEF1H, 12 pmol eEF2 and ~ 10 1g appropriately aminoacylated total native 
tRNA, and incubated at 37 °C for an additional 10 min. Ribosomal complexes were 
analysed by toeprinting’” using avian myeloblastosis virus (AMV) reverse tran- 
scriptase and a *’P-labelled primer. cDNA products were resolved in 6% polya- 
crylamide sequencing gels. 
Toeprinting analysis of 48S complex formation on B-globin mRNA. 48S com- 
plexes were assembled by incubating 2 pmol of a derivative of B-globin mRNA 
containing four 5’-terminal CAA repeats (MVHL-STOP mRNA”) with 2 pmol 
40S subunits, 4pmol eIF2, 5 pmol Met-tRNA*, 3 pmol eIF3, 5 pmol eIF4A, 
2 pmol eIF4B, 3 pmol eIF4G736_1115, 10 pmol eIF1, 10 pmol eIF1A in the presence 
and in the absence of 15 pmol IIIabc subdomains and by complete HCV and CSFV 
IRESs containing a 4-nucleotide deletion in helix III, in 20 ul buffer A supplemen- 
ted with 1 mM ATP and 0.4mM GTP for 10 min at 37 °C. Ribosomal complexes 
were analysed by toeprinting™ using AMV reverse transcriptase and a *“P-labelled 
primer. cDNA products were resolved in 6% polyacrylamide sequencing gels. 
Inhibition of 43S complex formation by subdomain II]abc of HCV and CSFV 
IRESs assayed by sucrose density gradient (SDG) centrifugation. 43S com- 
plexes were assembled by incubating 20 pmol 40S subunits, 50 pmol eIF2, 70 pmol 
Met-tRNA;™“, 100 pmol eIF1, 100 pmol eIF1A and 30 pmol eIF3 in the presence 
and in the absence of 150 pmol IIIabc subdomains of HCV and CSFV IRESs in 
200 1l buffer A supplemented with 1 mM ATP and 0.4 mM GTP for 10 min at 37 °C. 
The reaction mixtures were then subjected to centrifugation through a 10-30% 
SDG prepared in buffer A in a Beckman SW55 rotor at 53,000 r.p.m. for 1 h 15 min. 
Fractions that corresponded to 43S ribosomal complexes were analysed by SDS- 
PAGE with subsequent fluorescent SYPRO (Molecular Probes) staining. 
Electron microscopy. Four microlitres of each sample was applied to holey carbon 
grids (carbon-coated Quantifoil 2/4 grid, Quantifoil Micro Tools) bearing an 
additional continuous thin layer of carbon*. Grids were blotted and vitrified by 
rapidly plunging into liquid ethane at — 180°C with a Vitrobot (FEI)**°’”. Data 
acquisition was done under low-dose conditions (12 e~ A~?) ona FEI Tecnai F20 
(FEI, Eindhoven) operating at 120 kV with a Gatan CT3500 side-entry cryo-holder. 
The data set was collected automatically using Leginon”* at a calibrated magnifica- 
tion of 51,570 on a 4k X 4k Gatan Ultrascan 4000 CCD camera with a physical 
pixel size of 15 ,tm, thus making the pixel size 2.245 A on the object scale. 
Image processing. The data were preprocessed using pySPIDER (R.L. and J.F., 
unpublished) and Arachnid. Arachnid is a Python-encapsulated version of SPIDER”, 
replacing SPIDER batch files with Python. It also contains novel procedures such 
as Autopicker, which was used for the automated particle selection, yielding a total 
number of particles of ~630,000, picked from ~ 12,000 micrograph images. Those 
selected particles were classified with RELION”, ultimately yielding six classes 
(see Details on the three-dimensional classification and Extended Data Fig. 9): 
Class 1: 40S-AII-IRES, ~56,000 particles; Class 2: 40S—AII-IRES-DHX29, ~72,900 
particles; Class 3: 40S-DHX29-elF3, ~18,000 particles; Class 4: 40S-AII-IRES- 
DHX29-eIF3, ~26,000 particles, where eIF3 is in ‘orientation 1’; Class 5: 40S—AII- 
IRES-DHX29-eIF3, ~18,000 particles, where eIF3 is in ‘orientation 2’, and Class 
6: 40S-AII-IRES-DHX29-eIF3, ~ 17,000 particles, where elF3 is in ‘orientation 3’. 
We focused our analysis on classes 2 and 4, scoring resolutions of 8.5 A and 
9.5 A, respectively, estimated with the gold standard Fourier shell correlation 
(FSC) = 0.143 (Extended Data Fig. 4a)*°“". To assess the quality of our reconstruc- 
tion, we performed a reference-free two-dimensional classification using RELION” 
and compared the obtained class-averages with projections generated from our 
final reconstruction (Extended Data Fig. 4b). 
Details on the three-dimensional classification. The unsupervised three- 
dimensional classification of IRES-bound ribosomal complexes consisted of six 
rounds of three-dimensional classifications (Extended Data Fig. 9) conducted in a 
quasi-hierarchical fashion, using RELION” (version 1.2b7). The classes generated 
by each round were analysed and either regrouped and reclassified in a subsequent 
round or rejected because of their structural inconsistency with the known struc- 
tures of the different components of the complex. At the end of the different 
rounds of classifications, particles from similar classes were regrouped and refined 
together as one class. For each run of classification and refinement, the small 
ribosomal 40S subunit*? (PDBID: 2XZM) was used as an initial reference. The 
reference was generated by simulating a cryo-electron microscopy density map 
from the atomic coordinates file of the 40S subunit using UCSF Chimera*’. The 
reference map was filtered to 40 A for classification and auto-refinement runs. For 
all classification runs, the regularization factor T in RELION was set to 3. 

The first run of classification had the purpose of eliminating those data windows 
containing obvious contaminants from the rest of the data set and was set for 10 
classes, with the following sampling parameters: angular sampling interval of 30°, 
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an offset search range of 21 pixels and an offset search step of 3 pixels. The 
sampling parameters were progressively narrowed in the course of the 36 clas- 
sification iterations, to 3.7° for the angular sampling interval, 8 pixels for the offset 
search range and 2 pixels for the offset search step. At the end of the first clas- 
sification round, three classes (representing 33% of the 630,000 picked windows of 
particles) were inconsistent with the known structure of the 40S ribosomal subunit 
and were thus rejected (labelled ‘rejects’). Out of the first round of classification, 
particles from 7 classes (representing 67% of the data set) were pooled together for 
the second round of classification. 

The second round of three-dimensional classification and all of the subsequent 
rounds of classification started with the following initial sampling parameters: 
angular sampling interval of 15°, an offset search range of 14 pixels and an offset 
search step of 2 pixels. The sampling parameters were progressively narrowed in 
the course of the 42 classification iterations, to 1.8° for the angular sampling 
interval, 4 pixels for the offset search range and 1 pixel for the offset search step. 
All 10 classes of this second classification round were considered to be potentially 
consistent with the structure of the 40S subunit and thus no rejects were singled 
out. Based on the visual analysis of these classes, it was possible to regroup struc- 
turally similar classes of particles into two groups. Two separate three-dimensional 
classification rounds were conducted in parallel on the particles of each group, 
round 3 and round 4. 

Round 3 was performed using particles collated from 7 different classes (repre- 
senting 44% of the full data set) originating from the previous round, round 2 
(Extended Data Fig. 9), and was set to generate 8 classes. This round of classifica- 
tion was conducted for 46 iterations and resulted in 4 classes of particles incon- 
sistent with the structure of the 40S subunit and/or eIF3 and the CSFV IRES (classes 
3 to 6 representing 21% of the full data set, Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Round 4 of classification was performed using particles pooled from 2 different 
classes (representing 23% of the full data set) originating from the previous round 
(round 2, Extended Data Fig. 9) and was set to generate 8 classes. 

Based on the visual analysis of the classes derived from rounds 3 and 4, we 
regrouped some of their different classes into two groups and the particles from 
structurally similar classes forming each group were collated. Two other separate 
three-dimensional classification rounds were conducted in parallel on the particles 
of each group, round 5 and round 6. 

Round 5 was performed using particles from class 2 originating from classifica- 
tion round 3 (representing 5% of the full data set, Extended Data Fig. 9) and due to 
the low number of particles, it was set to generate 4 classes only. This round was 
conducted for 37 iterations. 

Round 6 was performed using particles from classes 6 and 7 originating from 
round 4 and class 1 originating from round 3 (representing 14% of the full data set) 
and was set to generate 8 classes. The round yielded 7 classes of rejects (represent- 
ing 13% of the full data set). Classes 1, 3, 5 and 6 were rejected because of the 
inconsistency of the shape of eIF3 with its known structure, which appears to be 
bound to the CSFV IRES but assumed a scattered and/or deformed aspects, 
probably due to a very large degree of flexibility. Classes 2, 4 and 7 were rejected 
because of the low-resolution appearance of the 40S subunit and the inconsistency 
of the shape of the CSFV IRES with its structure. 

Based on the similarities among different classes originating from rounds 3, 4, 5 
and 6, particles from certain classes were pooled and auto-refined, using RELION’s 
Auto-Refine module, into six final classes (Extended Data Fig. 9) as follows: 1, 
particles from class 8 of round 3, and from class 8 of round 4 (9% of the full data set) 
displaying 40S-AII-IRES complexes; 2, particles from class 7 of round 3, and from 
classes 3 and 5 of round 4 (12% of the full data set) displaying 40S-AII-IRES- 
DHX29 complexes; 3, particles from class 4 of round 4 and from class 8 of round 6 
(3% of the full data set) displaying 40S-DHX29-eIF3 complexes; 4, particles from 
class 2 of round 5 and from class 2 of round 4 (4% of the full data set) displaying 
40S-AII-IRES-DHX29-elF3, where eIF3 is in ‘orientation 1’; 5, particles from 
class 3 of round 5 and from class 1 of round 4 (3% of the full data set) displaying 
40S-AII-IRES-DHX29-elF3, where elF3 is in ‘orientation 2’; 6, particles from 
classes 1 and 4 of round 5 (3% of the full data set) displaying 40S-AII-IRES- 
DHX29-elIF3, where eIF3 is in ‘orientation 3’. In all of the auto-refinements, 
RELION was set with the following initial sampling parameters: angular sampling 
interval of 15°, an offset search range of 14 pixels and an offset search step of 2 
pixels. The number of iterations for each refinement was determined automatically 
by RELION based on the improvement of the resolution between consecutive 
iterations. 

Three-dimensional variance estimation. The particle windows were binned 
threefold in order to reduce the memory and CPU requirements for variance esti- 
mation, yielding a pixel size of 6.735 A. The three-dimensional variance map was 
computed using the bootstrapping method**” for the class 4 map (Extended Data 
Fig. 3) presenting eIF3 in orientation 1, as follows: forty thousand bootstrap 
reconstructions were generated, each of which was obtained from N = 26,317 
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particle projections that were randomly sampled with replacement from the total 
set of the N particles. The bootstrap volumes were filtered to about twice the first 
zero-crossing of the contrast transfer functions (CTFs) to boost the signal-to-noise 
ratio of the three-dimensional variance. The structural variance was estimated as 
the sample variance of the bootstrap volumes minus the variance of the noise, and 
the difference was then multiplied by N (ref. 44). In this estimation, the noise 
variance is assumed to be uniform across the map”. 

Density maps segmentation and display. Cryo-electron microscopy reconstruc- 
tions were segmented using the SEGGER module“ implemented in UCSF Chimera’. 
Segments counting less than 10,000 voxels were discarded. Segments were refined 
manually using the VOLUME ERASER module implemented in UCSF Chimera. 
Finally, the obtained segments were smoothed using a Gaussian filter in the 
VOLUME FILTER module also implemented in Chimera. The final maps were 
displayed and rendered with Chimera. 

CSFV IRES modelling and fitting. The AII-IRES RNA was modelled based on 
the established secondary structure of the CSFV IRES”’. The secondary structure 
was loaded into the $2S nucleic acid alignment and modelling tool” and the CSFV 
IRES secondary structure was exported to Assemble, a nucleic acid two-dimensional/ 
three-dimensional modelling tool”. As domain II is absent in AII-IRES RNA, only 
domain III was modelled from the IRES sequence (nucleotides 129-361; GenBank 
J04358) and a three-dimensional model was generated in Assemble and placed 
into the electron microscopy map. 

The model was relaxed and fitted into the IRES map using Molecular Dynamics 
Flexible Fitting (MDFF)°*'. MDFF is an MD simulation-based fitting procedure, 
which applies an extra potential to the system, related to the gradient of the cryo- 
electron microscopy density map. The initial system was prepared for MDFF using 
VMD” and consisted of the atomic model of the CSFV AII-IRES and its corres- 
ponding segmented map from class 2 particles, which correspond to the 40S-AII- 
IRES-DHX29 complex. As the model was built into the electron microscopy 
map directly, no rigid-body fitting was required. To achieve a better representation 
of the inter- and intra-molecular interactions, the system was embedded in a 
solvent box of TIP3P water molecules, with an extra 12A padding in each dir- 
ection, and neutralized by potassium ions, and an excess of ~ 0.2M KCl was 
added. The system was minimized for 2,000 steps in NAMD* followed by MDFF 
in explicit solvent. The run was stopped after 400 ps of simulation time, when the 
cross-correlation coefficient between the model and the map, as well as the root 
mean squared deviation of the model during the trajectories had stabilized. The 
simulated system was prepared using CHARMM force field parameters (Combined 
CHARMM All-Hydrogen Topology File for CHARMM22 Proteins and CHARMM27 
Lipids***°). The same protocol was reapplied in order to fit the CSFV AII-IRES into 
its corresponding density segmented from class 4, 40S-AII-IRES-DHX29-eIF3, 
where elF3 is in orientation 1. This last MDFF endeavours to fit flexible domain 
IIIb of the CSFV IRES into one specific conformation in interaction with eIF3 in 
order to identify the IRES residues interacting with the latter (Fig. 4a). 

To identify the CSFV IRES binding site on the body of the 40S subunit in terms 
of ribosomal proteins and rRNA, the crystal structure of Tetrahymena thermophila 
40S subunit** was rigid-body fitted into the class 2, 40S-AII-IRES-DHX29, using 
UCSF Chimera*’. The highest CCC guided the optimal fit. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Comparison of HCV and CSFV IRES-bound 
ribosomal complexes. a, Secondary structures of (left) the HCV IRES and 
(right) the CSFV IRES. Domain II of each IRES is indicated by a red dashed 
oval; elements of the pseudoknot and subdomains IIa-II]e are colour-coded as 
in Extended Data Fig. 6. b, Cryo-electron microscopy reconstructions of the 
HCV IRES bound to the rabbit 40S subunit at 20 A resolution’ (left), the HCV 
IRES bound to the 40S subunit of cycloheximide-stalled human 80S ribosomes 
at 15A resolution” (middle) (accession code EMD-1138) and the CSFV 


AII-IRES bound to the rabbit 40S subunits at 8.5 A resolution (right) (this 
study). In all panels, the IRES-40S subunit is viewed from the solvent side; the 
40S subunit is displayed in yellow and the IRES in cyan. The red dashed circles 
in left and middle panels show a discontinuity in the density of domain II in the 
HCV IRES bound to the 40S subunit compared to the HCV IRES bound to 80S 
ribosomes. The dashed circle in the right hand panel highlights CSFV IRES 
subdomain IIId2, which has no counterpart in the HCV IRES. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Analysis of 40S-AII-IRES-eIF3-DHX29 
complexes. 40S—AII-IRES-eIF3-DHX29 complexes were assembled in vitro 
using CSFV AII-IRES mRNA, native eIF2, eIF3 and 40S subunits purified from 
rabbit reticulocyte lysate and recombinant DHX29, and assayed by toeprinting. 
Lanes C, T, A and G show the cDNA sequence corresponding to CSFV AII- 
IRES mRNA. The position of the initiation codon is indicated on the left. This 
analysis revealed (lane 2) that deletion of domain II of the IRES or the presence 
of DHX29 did not influence IRES’s contacts with either 40S subunit (the 


IIIS Simin Sie UUU387-9 (IRES/40S contact) 


toeprint stops at UUU3g7_3g9, G345 and C334) or elF3 (the toeprint stops at Az59) 
that have been previously observed*'*. Moreover, upon addition of the 
eIF2-TC, 40S-AII-IRES-eIF3-DHX29 complexes were quantitatively 
converted into 48S complexes on the authentic initiation codon AUG373 
(lane 3). The low-efficiency 48S complex formation on the preceding AUG366 
was also observed before and was not related to the presence of DHX29". 
The gel reported in the figure is representative of results obtained from three 
technical replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Unsupervised three-dimensional classification of | complex with the AII-IRES (class 1), of the 40S subunit bound to the AII-IRES 
IRES-bound ribosomal complexes. Unsupervised three-dimensional and DHX29 (class 2), of the 40S subunit bound to DHX29 and eIF3 (class 3) 
classification of IRES-bound ribosomal complexes identified ~423,000 and of the 40S subunit bound to the AIJ-IRES, DHX29 and eIF3 in orientation 
particles inconsistent with the known structure of the 40S subunit (rejects) and _1 (class 4), in orientation 2 (class 5) and in orientation 3 (class 6), viewed from 
six well-populated classes containing complexes of the 40S subunit ina binary _(left) the back, (centre) the intersubunit side and (right) the solvent side. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Measured resolution and reference-free two- 
dimensional classification of IRES-bound ribosomal complexes. a, Gold- 
standard Fourier shell correlation (FSC) curves of the cryo-electron microscopy 
reconstruction of classes 2 (red line) and 4 (blue line) (also see Extended Data 
Fig. 3) indicating their estimated resolution. b, Right column on each side, 
two-dimensional classes obtained by reference-free classification of particles 


corresponding to 40S-eIF3-DHX29-AII-IRES complexes (class 4 in 
Extended Data Fig. 3). Middle column on each side, projection views of the 
class 4 cryo-electron microscopy map corresponding to the two-dimensional 
classes. Right column on each side, corresponding views of the segmented 
three-dimensional map coloured as in Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Correspondence between individual subunits and — anthropomorphic terms” and the localization of individual subunits in the core 
anthropomorphic features of the e[F3 core complex and three-dimensional — complex'!*. c, three-dimensional variance of the class 4 cryo-electron 
variance of the 40S-DHX29-AII-IRES-elIF3 map. a,b, Front (upper panels) microscopy map, filtered to 20 A, and coloured according to the computed 
and back views (lower panels) of cryo-electron microscopy reconstructions three-dimensional variance (see Methods), from dark blue for the lowest 

of eIF3 as it appears in class 4 of the CSFV AII-IRES-40S-DHX29-elF3 variance to red for the highest variance. The map is filtered to the resolution at 
complex bound to the CSFV AII-IRES (a) and alone’? (b), labelled to show which the three-dimensional variance was estimated (~20 A). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Comparison between the CSFV and the HCV 


pseudoknots. Views of the structures of the HCV pseudoknot, from the 3.6 A 


resolution crystal structure, with an additional crystallization module 


extending from helix III,” (a) (PDB: 3T4B) and the CSFV pseudoknot in the 


context of the 40S-subunit-bound AII-IRES (b) (this study) are shown in 


ribbon representation and coloured according to the scheme of the respective 
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secondary structure diagrams (Extended Data Fig. 1a). c, d, Close-up views of 
HCV and CSFV pseudoknots, showing the ‘main’ helix, formed by helix II], 
and pseudoknot (pk) stem 1A (in HCV) or helix III), pk stem 1a and pk stem 1b 
(in CSFV), and the ‘sidecar’ helix, which contains subdomain IIe, pk stem 2 
and the two-base-pair helical segment of subdomain IIIf (see Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, b). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Molecular interactions of the CSFV AII-IRES with 
the 40S subunit and interactions of eIF3 with the HCV and CSFV IRESs. 
a, Secondary structure diagram of the CSFV AII-IRES, with nucleotides shown 
in different degrees of bold to show qualitatively their flexibility in the cryo- 
electron microscopy map (the more flexible, the bolder). Circled nucleotides 
interact with the indicated components of the 40S subunit. Ribosomal protein 
names and residue numbers are indicated according to the Tetrahymena 
thermophila 40S subunit. b-d, Secondary structure diagram of the apical 
region of domain III of the CSFV IRES (b, c) and the HCV IRES (d). b, Contacts 
of eIF3 with the IRES in the cryoEM map of the 40S—AII-IRES-elF3 complex. 


c, d, Sites of strong protection of CSFV and HCV IRESs by native eIF3 from 
enzymatic cleavage and chemical modification, of protection of the HCV 
IRES by a 10-subunit form of eIF3 from 1M7 modification, or of interference 
with binding of eIF3 to the IRES by modification, as indicated in the 
keys*”"". Abbreviations: dimethyl sulphate (DMS), 1-cyclohexyl-3-(2- 
morpholinoethyl)carbodiimide metho-p-toluene sulphonate (CMCT), 
diethylpyrocarbonate (DEPC), 1-methyl-7-nitroisatoic anhydride (1M7). The 
inset panels show CSFV(c) and HCV IRESs (d), with helix IN, and subdomains 
Illa, IIIb and IIIc in bold. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Formation of elongation-competent 80S 
ribosomes on the HCV IRES depending on the presence of eIF3. Toe- 
printing analysis of 48S initiation and 80S pre-termination complexes (pre-TC) 
assembled on the wild-type and AIIIb HCV (MSTN-STOP) mRNAs with 
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translation components as indicated. The positions of the initiation and stop 

codons are shown on the left. Lanes C, T, A and G depict the cDNA sequence 
corresponding to the wild-type HCV (MSTN-STOP) mRNA. The gel reported 
in the figure is representative of results obtained from three technical replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Unsupervised three-dimensional classification 
protocol. Details of the unsupervised three-dimensional classification. The 
classification included 6 rounds. For each round, the number of the particles 
included is indicated, as well as their percentages calculated over the full data 
set. The classes of rejected particles are crossed out in red and their percentages 


class 3 class 2 class 1 
40SeDHX29e  40SeIRESe 40SeIRES 
elF3 DHX29 56k (9%) 
18k (3%) 73k (12%) 


are indicated, also in red, as calculated over the full data set. Lines and brackets 
are drawn in different colours for clarity. Classes generated in rounds 3 to 6 are 
displayed and coloured by radial distance in Chimera UCSF* in order to help in 
the visual discrimination of differences in features among the classes. 
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Accelerated growth in the absence of 


DNA replication origins 


Michelle Hawkins'*, Sunir Malla’, Martin J. Blythe’, Conrad A. Nieduszynski'* & Thorsten Allers'* 


DNA replication initiates at defined sites called origins, which 
serve as binding sites for initiator proteins that recruit the repli- 
cative machinery. Origins differ in number and structure across 
the three domains of life’ and their properties determine the dyna- 
mics of chromosome replication. Bacteria and some archaea rep- 
licate from single origins, whereas most archaea and all eukaryotes 
replicate using multiple origins. Initiation mechanisms that rely 
on homologous recombination operate in some viruses. Here we 
show that such mechanisms also operate in archaea. We use deep 
sequencing to study replication in Haloferax volcanii and identify 
four chromosomal origins of differing activity. Deletion of indi- 
vidual origins results in perturbed replication dynamics and reduced 
growth. However, a strain lacking all origins has no apparent defects 
and grows significantly faster than wild type. Origin-less cells initiate 
replication at dispersed sites rather than at discrete origins and have 
an absolute requirement for the recombinase RadA, unlike strains 
lacking individual origins. Our results demonstrate that homolog- 
ous recombination alone can efficiently initiate the replication ofan 
entire cellular genome. This raises the question of what purpose 
replication origins serve and why they have evolved. 

H. volcanii is a genetically tractable archaeon”; its 2.85 megabase 
main chromosome is replicated from several origins* using machinery 


oriC1 


oriC3 oriC2 


Wild isolate (DS2) 


Relative copy number & 


oriC1 ori-pHV4 


homologous to that found in eukaryotes’. To characterize replication 
dynamics in H. volcanii, we generated replication profiles by deep sequen- 
cing the wild isolate DS2 and laboratory strain H26 (Supplementary 
Table 1). Read counts from asynchronous replicating cells were nor- 
malized to non-replicating cells (Extended Data Fig. 1)°. Peaks in rela- 
tive copy number correspond to sequences that are over-represented in 
replicating cells and therefore identify active origins (Fig. 1). In the wild 
isolate DS2, peaks at 0 and 1593 kb of the main chromosome co-localize 
with previously described origins (oriC1 and oriC2, respectively), as do 
peaks in the mega-plasmid profiles (Extended Data Fig. 2)*. The peak 
at 571 kb represents a third chromosomal origin, oriC3 (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). Unlike oriC1 and oriC2, oriC3 is not situated at a nucleotide 
skew inflection point’; in bacteria and archaea, such inflection points 
reflect origin use over evolutionary timescales’. This is consistent with 
infrequent use of oriC3 or the recent acquisition of an origin at this 
location. 

The sharp peaks reflect discrete origins, whereas the smooth valleys 
represent broad zones of termination’. Broad termination zones (as 
opposed to specific termination sites) have been described in other 
archaea® and in eukaryotes””, suggesting they are a feature of chromo- 
somes with multiple origins. The variable peak heights indicate that the 
chromosomal origins differ in activity; this interpretation is supported 


Figure 1 | Replication profiles for 
H. volcanii wild isolate and 
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number plotted against 
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main chromosome and pHV4 of wild 
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by mathematical modelling (A. de Moura, personal communication) 
and plasmid-based assays (Extended Data Fig. 3c). Such a functional 
hierarchy of origins may be due to different use and/or activation 
times”"®. 

Laboratory strain H26 shows discontinuities in the replication profiles 
of the main chromosome and mega-plasmid pHV4 (at 249 and 286 kb 
respectively; Fig. 1b). Discontinuities indicate substantial differences 
in replication time between adjacent regions and suggest genome 
rearrangements’. We determined this rearrangement to be integration 
of pHV4 into the main chromosome (Fig. 1c, d and Extended Data 
Fig. 4). Remapping the data to a reconstructed genome sequence results 
in a continuous profile (Fig. 1c). The extra peak at 535 kb corresponds 
to the integrated pHV4 origin, ori-pHV4. 

If an origin is active in all cells and used only once per generation, 
the ratio of origin to terminus regions cannot exceed 2:1; values greater 
than 2:1 are only possible if concurrent rounds of replication are initiated. 
The ratio of the wild isolate is 2:1 (Fig. 1a), but exceeds 2:1 for H26 
(Fig. 1c). This is consistent with concurrent rounds of replication and 
precludes the existence of alternating phases of replication and segre- 
gation in H. volcanii (in contrast to eukaryotes and crenarchaea such as 
Sulfolobus'*). Therefore, regulated timing of origin activation is unlikely 
and the peak height differences we observe are probably due to differ- 
ences in origin use. 

We tested the requirement for origins by chromosomal deletion in 
strain H26 (hereafter designated wild type). All combinations of origin 
deletion resulted in viable strains, including a strain deleted for all four 
chromosomal origins (Fig. 2a). Deletion of individual origins led to 
minor changes in DNA content (notably AoriC3), but the strain lack- 
ing all chromosomal origins had a DNA content profile indistinguish- 
able from wild type (Fig. 2b). We used pairwise growth competition to 
quantify strain fitness (Fig. 2c). Single origin deletion strains grew 
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Figure 2 | Characterization of origin deletion strains. a, Deletion strains 
were confirmed by hybridization with origin-specific probes (WT, wild type; 
‘p’, ori-pHV4). b, Flow cytometry was used to measure DNA content of origin 
deletion strains, biological replicates are shown; no differences in cell size were 
observed (data not shown). c, Pairwise growth competition assays comparing 
wild-type (H54, bgaHa™) and origin deletion strains. The average and standard 
error of four independent replicates are plotted. 
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slower than wild type, with strains lacking oriC3 showing the greatest 
growth defect. Surprisingly, the strain deleted for all four origins grew 
7.5% faster than wild type, and the strain lacking the three most active 
origins (oriC1,2,3) grew 5.5% faster (Fig. 2c). In fact, growth rate corre- 
lates inversely with the activity of remaining origins. For example, the 
AoriC2,3 strain retains the most active origin oriC1 and has a 0.8% 
growth defect, whereas the AoriC1,2 strain has lost the two most active 
origins and has a 2.3% growth advantage. 

How could genome replication be maintained despite the deletion 
of all chromosomal origins? Deletion of known origins may reveal 
dormant origins as seen in yeast'*"*. Alternatively, replication could 
initiate independently of canonical origins, with little or no site spe- 
cificity. To distinguish between these possibilities, we profiled replica- 
tion in the origin deletion strains (Fig. 3 and Supplementary Table 1). 
The peaks associated with deleted origin(s) are no longer evident and 
there are no new discrete peaks. The minima have relocated indicating 
that there are no enforced termination sites. The profiles of strains 
deleted for all (or the three most active) origins show a zone of copy 
number enrichment near the AoriC2 locus (Fig. 3e, f; in the region of 
2230 kb). However, this does not resemble the sharp peaks associated 
with characterized origins (Figs 1 and 3a). Therefore, we find no evid- 
ence for activation of dormant origins. 

Instead, the profiles are consistent with origin-independent initiation. 
In contrast to the sharp peaks observed in the wild type, profiles of the 
single origin deletion strains show global flattening that has rounded 
the remaining peaks (Fig. 3b-d); the minima at termination zones are 
also shallower. Sharp peaks indicate discrete origin sites, therefore peak 
flattening is a consequence of replication initiation at dispersed sites. 
The profiles of strains deleted for all (or the most active) origins are 
largely flat, consistent with widespread origin-independent initiation 
(Fig. 3e, f). 

We considered two mechanisms for dispersed initiation. Origins are 
binding sites for the initiator protein ORCI; in the absence of origins, 
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Figure 4 | RadA recombinase is essential in an ZoriC1,2,3,pHV4 mutant. 
radA was placed under control of the tryptophan-inducible p.tnaA promoter, 
in oriC* and AoriC1,2,3,pHV4 strains (H1637 and H1642). The former 
grows slowly in the absence of tryptophan whereas the latter is inviable. 
Absence of tryptophan does not affect the growth of oriC* and 
AoriC1,2,3,pHV4 control strains (H26 and H1546); the AtrpA control 

strain (H53) is auxotrophic for tryptophan. 


ORCI could bind non-specifically throughout the genome’». Alterna- 
tively, dispersed initiation could rely upon homologous recombina- 
tion. Origin-independent replication can occur when recombination 
(D-loop) or transcription (R-loop) intermediates are used to prime 
replication'*’’. We note that in strains deleted for all or the most active 
origins, the zone of copy number enrichment in the region of 2230 kb 
is near the rrnB ribosomal RNA (rRNA) operon (Fig. 3e, f; 2234- 
2239 kb). Highly transcribed DNA is associated with elevated recom- 
bination levels'’, therefore D-loops and R-loops in the rrnB region 
could facilitate replication initiation. This is analogous to recombination- 
dependent replication in viruses’? and to DNA damage-inducible 
replication in Escherichia coli. The latter is known as ‘stable DNA 
replication’ and occurs in the absence of oriC or the initiator protein 
DnaA; instead it relies on recombination catalysed by RecA to initiate 
replication’®. 

H. volcanii mutants lacking RadA (the archaeal RecA/Rad51 homo- 
logue) are viable but defective in recombination. Unlike RecA, RadA 
does not havea secondary role in activating an SOS response’. However, 
RadA is essential for the replication of pHV2-based plasmids, which do 
not use ORC-based initiation”. We attempted to delete radA from the 
origin deletion strains using established methods”. This was successful 
in the wild-type and single origin deletion strains, but only a single 
AoriC1,2,3 AradA isolate was recovered; this strain had undergone a 
chromosomal rearrangement involving ori-pHV4 (Extended Data Fig. 5). 
We were unable to delete radA from the strain lacking all four origins, 
indicating that recombination is essential in the absence of replication 
origins. To confirm this, we placed radA under control ofa tryptophan- 
inducible promoter (Extended Data Fig. 6)’. In the absence of trypto- 
phan, when this promoter is tightly repressed, wild-type cells with 
inducible radA are viable whereas origin-less cells fail to grow (Fig. 4). 

Work by Kogoma" showed that E. coli oriC mutants can use homo- 
logous recombination to initiate replication. However, these cells show 
profound growth defects”*. In contrast, origin-less strains of H. volcanii 
grow faster than wild type. Furthermore, recombination-dependent 
replication in E. coli is only possible in strains harbouring suppressor 
mutations (for example sdrA, which stabilizes R-loops by inactivating 
RNaseHI'*). We found no mutations in any of the four H. volcanii 
RNaseH genes. Only five single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) 
were identified in the strain lacking all origins, and all of these SNPs 
are already present in the respective parent strains (Extended Data 
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Table 1). Therefore, we found no evidence for suppressors, akin to 
those reported by Kogoma and colleagues”, which are required for 
growth in the absence of origins. 

Our results indicate that it is possible to replicate an entire genome 
by recombination-dependent initiation alone, with no apparent cost 
to fitness. How might this be accomplished? In wild type, binding of 
ORC1 at origins leads to recruitment of the replicative helicase MCM, 
which may be rate-limiting for initiation’. In the single origin dele- 
tion strains, liberation of MCM from deleted origins could stimulate 
recombination-dependent initiation, resulting in flattening of the rep- 
lication profiles (Fig. 3b-d). We postulate that the activity of origins 
correlates with their affinity for MCM. Therefore, deleting an active 
origin (oriC1) liberates more MCM than deleting a weak origin (oriC3). 
This liberated MCM is recruited to D-loops and used to initiate 
recombination-dependent replication. Our observation that growth 
rate correlates inversely with the activity of remaining origins (Fig. 2c) 
suggests that recombination-dependent replication is more efficient 
than origin-dependent replication, but the former has a lower affinity 
for MCM. Consistent with this, Pyrococcus abyssi MCM is recruited 
both to the origin and to a region containing rRNA and transfer RNA 
(tRNA) genes; the latter becomes the main binding site in stationary 
phase, suggesting liberation of MCM from the origin”. 

What then is the purpose of replication origins? It is assumed that 
regularly spaced origins ensure genome duplication in the shortest 
possible time’*. This assumption is challenged by our data showing 
that origin-less cells grow faster than wild type. Alternatively, defined 
origins can be used to coordinate the direction of replication with the 
orientation of highly expressed genes. Collisions between replication 
and transcription machineries can stall DNA replication, and restart- 
ing stalled forks by recombination entails a risk of genome rearrange- 
ments. We did not observe any such rearrangements, except when the 
AoriC1,2,3 strain was challenged with inactivation of recombination 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). Moreover, the rapid growth of origin-less mutants 
suggests that collisions between replication and transcription are less 
problematical than assumed. 

Regulated initiation at origins allows for coordination of genome 
replication with segregation. This is critical in organisms with tightly 
regulated ploidy, such as E. coli, Sulfolobus and most eukaryotes’. 
However, H. volcanii is highly polyploid, tolerates variation in genome 
copy number” and there is no evidence for a regulated cell cycle (I. Duggin, 
personal communication). We suggest that the high ploidy of H. volcanii 
enables the accelerated growth of origin-less strains, in contrast to the 
growth defects observed in E. coli’. With a ploidy of 20, H. volcanii can 
rely on stochastic partitioning to ensure that daughter cells inherit a 
genome complement. However, it is vital that these 20 genome sequ- 
ences are equalized to prevent the accumulation of recessive mutations, 
and this requires efficient recombination. In yeast, a screen for gene 
deletions that are lethal in polyploid cells found that almost all such muta- 
tions affect genomic stability, notably by impairing recombination”. 
Therefore, polyploidy creates a situation (in yeast) where homologous 
recombination becomes essential; it follows that naturally polyploid 
organisms such as H. volcanii are heavily reliant upon recombination. 
Indeed, radA mutants of H. volcanii suffer a more severe growth defect 
than recA mutants of E. coli”. 

In H. volcanii, origin-dependent initiation of replication seems to 
offer no demonstrable advantage; however, cells lacking individual 
origins are disadvantaged. We propose that origins are selfish genetic 
elements that ensure their own replication. Over time, origins become 
integrated with cellular processes such as the cell cycle, to coordinate 
genome duplication, segregation and cell division; ultimately this results 
in reduced ploidy. Propagation of selfish elements within a population 
requires a sexual process and lateral gene transfer by cell mating has 
been observed in H. volcanii*. It is notable that most archaeal origins 
are adjacent to the gene for their cognate initiator protein ORCI (ref. 1). 
Such tight linkage, which is typical of selfish elements, ensures that 
origins acquired by lateral gene transfer can successfully subvert the 
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replicative machinery of their host. This is known as the replicon take- 
over hypothesis, where the host cell chromosome becomes dependent 
on extra-chromosomal elements for its propagation”. The replicon 
takeover hypothesis has until now focused on the DNA replication 
apparatus, but our findings suggest that origins can also behave as 
selfish genetic elements. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Strains, plasmids, oligonucleotides and probes are given in Extended Data Tables 2-4. 
H. volcanii was grown and genetically manipulated as described previously”. 
Pairwise growth competition assays were performed as described previously”', 
except that wild-type and mutant strains were mixed in a 1:1 ratio. Pulsed-field 
gels and flow cytometry were performed as described previously”’”®. Genomic 
DNA for deep sequencing was isolated from 100 ml culture in stationary phase 
(A650 > 1) or 1 litre in exponential phase (A650 ~ 0.1)*°. Library preparation and 
sequencing was performed according to SOLiD instructions and analysed using 
custom Perl scripts’. 


Online Content Any additional Methods, Extended Data display items and Source 
Data are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to these 
sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Reagents. Strains, plasmids, oligonucleotides and probes are given in Extended 
Data Tables 2-4. H. volcanii was grown as described previously’. Pairwise growth 
competition assays were performed as described previously', except that wild- 
type and mutant strains were mixed in a 1:1 ratio (for further details see source 
data for Fig. 2c). Tryptophan gradient agar plates*’ were cast from a tapered wedge 
of Hv-Ca agar” containing 0.25 mM tryptophan, which was overlaid with a con- 
verse wedge of Hv-Ca agar. 

Molecular genetic methods. Transformation of H. volcanii and genomic dele- 
tions were performed as described previously**. Standard molecular techniques 
were used, pulsed-field gels were performed as described previously*'. Genomic 
DNA for deep sequencing was isolated from 100 ml Hv-YPC culture in stationary 
phase (A650 > 1) or 1 litre in exponential phase (A650 ~ 0.1) as described prev- 
iously*’, followed by phenol:chloroform extraction. For flow cytometry, live cells 
in exponential phase (A650 ~ 0.1) were stained with acridine orange and imme- 
diately analysed using an Apogee A40 as described previously**”’; 50,000 cells were 
counted, doublet signals were removed by gating on peak/area plots and data 
analysed using FlowJo (TreeStar). 

SOLiD sequencing and data analysis. Library preparation and sequencing was 
performed by Deep Seq (University of Nottingham) according to SOLiD instruc- 
tions. Sequence reads were mapped to the H. volcanii genome (accession numbers 
CP001953-CP001957) using BioScope (version 1.3.1). Custom Perl scripts were used 
to calculate and plot replication profiles as described previously’. Deep sequencing 
data are available at http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/geo/query/acc.cgi?acc=GSE41961. 
Identification of SNPs. SNPs present at greater than 50% prevalence and with a 
coverage of more than 10 times (mean genome-wide coverage is approximately 150 
times) are shown in Extended Data Table 1. Five SNPs were identified in the strain 
lacking all chromosomal origins (H1546), four of which are already present in the 
oriC* parent strain (H53). The remaining SNP leads to a predicted glycine to valine 
change in the hypothetical protein HVO_A0627; this mutation is already present in 
the AoriC1,2 parent (H1340). However, it is absent from its AoriCl::trpA+ AoriC2 
parent (H1293) and both these strains grow at near-identical rates (source data 
for Fig. 2c). 

Isolation of oriC3 by genetic screen for autonomously replicating sequences. 
We previously showed that genetic screens in H. volcanii isolate a single origin at a 
time, and that this can be circumvented by using origin deletion mutants’. Therefore, 
we deleted oriC1 in a Aori-pHV1 background, so that genetic screens would not 
be dominated by these two origins. Note that ori-pHV1 was previously named 
ori-pHV 1/4; this sequence hybridizes to two bands of about 690 kb and 86 kb ona 
pulsed-field gel, which correspond in size to pHV4 and pHVI, respectively’. 
However, it is now clear that pHV4 has integrated on the main chromosome in 
laboratory strains, therefore ori-pHV1/4 cannot be present on pHV4. Consequently, 
we have renamed this origin as ori-pHV1 and renamed ori-pHV4-2 as ori-pHV4. 
To delete oriC1, the EcoRI-BspEI oriC1 duplex unwinding element (DUE) frag- 
ment of pTA441 was replaced with the BamHI-Xbal hdrB* selectable marker 
from pTA187 to generate the oriC1 deletion construct pTA946. Strain H300 was 
transformed with pTA946 as described previously”, to generate the AoriCl::hdrB* 
mutant H1023. Genomic DNA from strain H1023 was prepared as described 
previously”; 25 1g were partly digested with 0.5 units per microgram of Acil for 
30 min and fragments of 4-8 kb were ligated in the Clal site of plasmid pTA131. 
One microgram of this genomic library was used to transform the recombination- 
deficient strain H112; plasmid DNAs from six transformants were passaged 
through E. coli and sequenced. All six clones contained the autonomously replic- 
ating oriC3 region (pTA1100; Extended Data Fig. 3). 


Identifying the integration of pHV4 into the main chromosome. Genomic 
DNA from wild isolate DS2 and laboratory strain H26 was digested with Clal, 
KpnI or Narl (Extended Data Fig. 4). A Southern blot was probed with PCR 
products upstream (US; primers RFB5F and RFB3R) and downstream (DS; pri- 
mers RFBF and RFBR) of the H26 profile discontinuity (Fig. 1b). The upstream 
3,646 base pair (bp) Nar] fragment and downstream 7,478 bp KpnI fragment were 
isolated from H26 genomic libraries and cloned in pBluescript II SK+. The 
upstream clone pTA1238 and downstream clone pTA1236 contained chromo- 
somal and pHV4 sequences (shown in Extended Data Fig. 4b), indicating that the 
entire 690 kb pHV4 had integrated into the main chromosome, by recombination 
between ISH18 insertion sequence elements HVO_0278 (chromosome) and 
HVO_A0279 (pHV4), as shown in Fig. 1d. 

Deletion of radA. Deletion of radA was performed as described previously”’. 
Briefly, the AradA::trpA* construct pT A324 was used for chromosomal deletion 
of radA as described previously”, but in the presence of pT A411 for in trans com- 
plementation of radA to facilitate efficient homologous recombination. Deletion 
of radA results in slow growth, the fraction of slow-growing colonies (AradA 
candidates) that proved to be AradA was 94%, 100%, 43% and 12% for the 
wild-type, JoriC1, AoriC2 and AoriC3 strains, respectively. Only a single AradA 
AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 colony (1 of 70 screened) was recovered; this strain had 
undergone a chromosomal rearrangement involving the part of integrated pHV4 
containing ori-pHV4 (Extended Data Fig. 5). We were unable to delete radA from 
the strain lacking all chromosomal origins (0 of 455 slow-growing colonies 
screened). 

Generating tryptophan-inducible radA strains. Plasmid pTA1343 carries a 
recombinant radA allele under control of the tryptophan-inducible p.tnaA promoter™. 
The radA gene was cloned downstream of the p.tnaA promoter in pTA927 (ref. 33), 
from which a cassette comprising the t.L1le terminator, p.tnaA promoter, radA 
and t.Syn terminator was excised and linked to the hdrB marker from pT A187 (ref. 
30), whereupon it was inserted between the upstream and downstream flanking 
regions of radA in pTA131 (ref. 30) to generate pTA1343 (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 
Further details are available upon request. pT A1343 was used to replace the native 
radA gene in H98 (wild type, generating H1637) and H1608 (4oriC1,2,3,pHV4, 
generating H1642) as described previously’, except that transformants were pla- 
ted on Hv-Ca + 5-FOA containing 0.25 mM tryptophan to ensure expression of 
the p.tnaA-radA™ gene. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Correcting for GC-bias in deep sequencing data. 
Sequence composition has previously been reported to influence the depth of 
sequence coverage™’. Therefore we investigated whether GC-content 
contributes to the noise in our data. Sequence reads from the wild isolate (DS2) 
stationary-phase sample were analysed with respect to GC-content. a, For each 
1 kb window of unique sequence the number of mapped reads was plotted 
against the GC-content of the window. We found a significant reduction in 
mapped sequence reads at elevated GC-content. A polynomial equation (inset 
and solid line) was fitted to the data. b, For each 1 kb window of unique 
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sequence, the read counts were plotted against chromosome position. c, Using 
the method of Alkan et al.**, we corrected for GC-bias using the polynomial 
equation shown in a and then plotted the corrected sequence reads against 
GC-content. d, GC-bias-corrected sequence reads are shown plotted against 
chromosomal position. With no substantial continuing replication in the 
stationary-phase sample, we can justify using this data set to normalize the 
exponential phase data. Both normalization methods result in low noise 
compared with studies that do not use a normalization step”. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Replication profiles and copy numbers of mega- 
plasmids. Relative copy number plotted against chromosomal coordinate (kb) 
for pHV1 and pHV3 of (a) wild isolate DS2, (b) laboratory strain H26, 

(c) AoriC1 H1269, (d) AoriC2 H1267, (e) AoriC3 H1371, (f) AoriC1,2,3 H1374 
and (g) AoriC1,2,3,pHV4 H1546. Each mega-plasmid is shown linearized at 
position 0, the location of previously described origins’. The 6 kb pHV2 
plasmid is not shown in the wild isolate owing to the scarcity of data points; 


pHV2 is not present in laboratory strains (b-g). The pHV4 data for DS2 are 
shown in Fig. 1. Separate pHV4 data for laboratory strains (b-g) are excluded, 
because pHV4 is incorporated into the main chromosome in these strains 
(Figs 1 and 3). h, Relative copy number for each mega-plasmid was calculated 
using the GC-content normalized sequence counts from the stationary-phase 
data for laboratory strain H26. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Characterization of oriC3. a, Sequence features of 
oriC3. Double-headed arrow indicates the autonomously replicating fragment 
recovered from a genomic library of H1023 (pTA1100; see Methods for details); 
solid arrows, open reading frames; triangles, repeats. The intergenic region 
upstream of orc2 is typical of archaeal origins. It is enlarged to show the 
sequence features of oriC3 duplex unwinding element (DUE). HVO_0635 
encodes a conserved hypothetical protein. b, Sequence of intergenic repeats 
upstream of orc2 (numbered in a, triangles show repeat orientation). Dark grey 
shading indicates match to consensus origin recognition box (ORB); bases 
conserved between repeats are indicated by light grey shading. c, Plasmid-based 
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assays for the three chromosomal origins. Recombination-deficient strain 
H112 was transformed with 1 jig of pTA441 (oriC1), pTA612 (oriC2) or 
pTA1100 (oriC3). Transformants were plated with 100-fold dilution on Hv-Ca 
and incubated at 45 °C for 14 days. Numbers indicate transformation efficiency 
in colony-forming units (c.f.u.) per microgram of DNA. d, GC-disparity of 
main chromosome in wild isolate DS2 (adapted from ref. 4); positions of orc 
genes and replication origins are shown. The lack of a nucleotide disparity 
inflection point at oriC3 suggests that this origin has been acquired recently or is 
used infrequently, consistent with the replication profile (Fig. 1a) and plasmid- 
based assay (Extended Data Fig. 3c). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Identifying integration of pHV4 into the main Fig. 4a, in addition to the genomic fragments cloned in pT A1238 and pTA1236. 
chromosome. a, Map of region around ISH18 insertion sequence element c, Restriction fragment length polymorphisms in the main chromosome of 
HVO_0278 on the main chromosome of wild isolate DS2, showing restriction _ laboratory strain H26. Genomic DNA from wild isolate DS2 and laboratory 
sites and probes used to determine the integration of pHV4. b, Map illustrating —_ strain H26 was digested with KpnI, Clal or NarI, and probed with sequences 
integration of pHV4 into the main chromosome of laboratory strain H26, by —_ upstream (US) and downstream (DS) of ISH18 insertion sequence element 
recombination between ISH18 HVO_0278 (chromosome) and ISH18 HVO_0278. The upstream 3,646 bp Nar! fragment of H26 was cloned in 
HVO_A0279 (pHV4). Regions upstream and downstream of the integration — pTA1238, and the downstream 7,478 bp KpnI fragment of H26 was cloned in 
are depicted with the same restriction sites and probes shown in Extended Data pTA1236. See Methods for details. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Identifying chromosomal rearrangement in 
AoriCl,2,3 AradA strain H1553. a, Map of SfaAI restriction sites on the main 
chromosome of wild isolate DS2. The region around ISH18 HVO_0278 is 
shown with additional restriction sites and the probe. b, Map of SfaAI 
restriction sites on the main chromosome of laboratory strain H26. The region 
downstream of integrated pHV4 is shown with the same restriction sites as in 
Extended Data Fig. 5a, and two extra probes (ori-pHV4 and bgaH) that 
hybridize to pHV4. c, Map of SfaAI restriction sites on the main chromosome 
of AoriC1,2,3 AradA strain H1553. The region downstream of integrated pHV4 
is shown as in Extended Data Fig. 5b. H1553 has undergone a chromosomal 
rearrangement involving part of pHV4 between ISH18 HVO_A0014 and 


ISH18 HVO_0278. These ISH18 elements are identical in sequence but in an 
inverted orientation (bold arrows); recombination between them results in 
inversion of the intervening sequence. d, Restriction fragment length 
polymorphisms in H26 and H1553. Genomic DNA from wild isolate DS2, 
laboratory strain H26, AoriC1,2,3 strain H1501 and AoriC1,2,3 AradA strain 
H1553 was digested with SfaAI and shown on a pulsed-field gel. Southern blots 
were probed with the ori-pHV4 origin, bgaH gene (located on pHV4 (ref. 21)) 
and sequences downstream (DS) of ISH18 element HVO_0278. 

e, Confirmation of restriction fragment length polymorphisms by Clal, KpnI 
and Narl digests, probed with sequences downstream (DS) of ISH18 element 
HVO_0278; see also Extended Data Fig. 4. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Generating tryptophan-inducible radA strains. c, Confirmation of radA replacement by p.tnaA-radA* ::hdrB*. Genomic DNA 
a, Map of p.tnaA-radA* gene replacement plasmid pTA1343.b, Map ofregion from laboratory strain H26, AoriC1,2,3,pHV4 strain H1546, p.tnaA-radA* 
around radA, showing NspI restriction sites and the probe used to determine strain H1637 and AoriC1,2,3,pHV4 p.tnaA-radA* strain H1642 was digested 
replacement of the native radA gene with the tryptophan-inducible radA allele. with NspI and probed with the radA region. See Methods for further details. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | SNPs identified in deep sequencing data 


Chromosome pHV1 pHV4 
bp 31720 bp 985862 bp 11420388 bp 2410564 bp 62044 bp 626377 bp 631510 
. HVO_0032 HVO_1080 HVO_1254 HVO_2547 HVO_C0064 HVO_A0627 HVO_A0634 
Strain Hypothetical Hypothetical Hypothetical  rp/32e Transposase Hypothetical + Peptidase 
Reference’ c G G A c Cc 
DS2 wild-isolate Cc G G G Cc Cc G 
H26 laboratory strain Li ii G G Cc Cc G 
(H53) t t g fe] c Cc A 
H1269 AoriC1 TT TT A G Cc Cc A 
H1267 AoriC2 TI 1 G G A Cc A 
H1371 AoriC3 TT 1 G G Cc Cc A 
H1539 Aori-pHV4 TT 1 G G Cc Cc A 
(H1293 AoriC1::trpA+ AoriC2) t t fe] g c Cc A 
(H1340 AoriC 1,2) t t fe] g c A A 
H1374 AoriC1,2,3 T 1 G G Cc A A 
H1546 AoriC1,2,3,pHV4 I I G G Cc A A 
Amino acid changes (Pro—>Pro) Ser—>Tyr Gly->Ser Leu->Pro (Arg—>Arg) Gly—Val Vallle 


Locations of SNPs that differ from the published sequence are shown alongside predicted mutations. Strains in parentheses were subject to low coverage sequencing (bases in lower case were imputed). See 
Methods for further details. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | H. volcanii strains 


Strain Genotype Reference/derivation* 
DSs2 Wild-type = 
DS70 ApHv2 = 
H26 ApyrE2 = 
H53 ApyrE2 AtrpA ee 
H54 ApyrE2 bgaHa 7 
H98 ApyrE2 AhdrB = 
H99 ApyrE2 AtrpA AhdrB = 

H112 ApyrE2 AradA ‘ 

H230 ApyrE2 AtrpA Aori-pHV1::trpA" ‘ 

H300 ApyrE2 AtrpA Aori-pHV1::trpA” AhdrB H230 pTA155 
H1023 ApyrE2 AtrpA Aori-pHV1::trpA’ AhdrB AoriC1::hdrB* H300 pTA946 
H1267 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 H53 pTA1209 
H1268 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 H53 pTA1209 
H1269 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 H53 pTA1208 
H1293 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1::trpA* AoriC2 H1268 pTA532 
H1340 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 H1293 pTA1208 
H1371 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC3::trpA” H53 pTA1249 
H1372 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 AoriC3::trpA” H1267 pTA1249 
H1373 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC3::trpA* H1269 pTA1249 
H1374 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3::trpA” H1340 pTA1249 
H1458 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC3 H1371 pTA1248 
H1460 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 AoriC3 H1372 pTA1248 
H1462 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC3 H1373 pTA1248 
H1464 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 H1374 pTA1248 
H1495 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AhdrB H1269 pTA155 
H1496 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 AhdrB H1267 pTA155 
H1497 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC3 AhdrB H1458 pTA155 
H1501 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 AhdrB H1464 pTA155 
H1539 ApyrE2 AtrpA Aori-pHV4::trpA” H53 pTA1331 
H1540 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 Aori-pHV4::trpA* H1269 pTA1331 
H1541 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 Aori-pHV4::trpA* H1267 pTA1331 
H1542 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC3 Aori-pHV4::trpA* H1458 pTA1331 
H1543 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 Aori-pHV4::trpA” H1340 pTA1331 
H1544 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 AoriC3 Aori-pHV4::trpA” H1460 pTA1331 
H1545 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC3 Aori-pHV4::trpA” H1462 pTA1331 
H1546 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 Aori-pHV4::trpA” H1464 pTA1331 
H1547 ApyrE2 AtrpA AhdrB AradA::trpA" H99 pTA324" 
H1548 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AhdrB AradA::trpA* H1495 pTA324" 
H1549 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC2 AhdrB AradA::trpA* H1496 pTA324" 
H1550 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC3 AhdrB AradA::trpA* H1497 pTA324" 
H1553 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 AhdrB AradA::trpA* H1501 pTA324" 
H1593 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 AhdrB Aori-pHV4 H1501 pTA1329 
H1596 ApyrE2 AtrpA AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 AhdrB Aori-pHV4 H1593 pTA324" 

radA’ :[AradA::trpA” pyrE2"|{ radA* pyrE2° hdrB*} No AradA obtained* 
H1608 ApyrE2 AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 AhdrB Aori-pHV4 H1593 pTA4g® 
H1637 ApyrE2 AhdrB p.tnaA-radA’ ::hdrB* H98 pTA1343 
H1642 ApyrE2 AoriC1 AoriC2 AoriC3 AhdrB Aori-pHV4 p.tnaA-radA’ ::hdrB’ ~—H1608 pTA1343 


* Unless stated otherwise, source of strains is this study; parental strains and plasmids used in gene deletion are given for new strains. 


+ Plasmid pTA411 also used in deletion of radA*?. 
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tradA could not be deleted from H1596. Genes shown within square brackets are present on integrated AradA construct pTA324, genes shown within curly brackets are present on episomal radA* 


complementation plasmid pTA411 (ref. 21). 


§ Transformation to trpA* using linear BstXI-BamHI fragment of pTA49 (ref. 30). 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Plasmids 


Plasmid 


Relevant properties Source* 


pTA49 pBluescrip 
pTA128 pBluescrip 
pTA131 Integrative 


t with trpA region 8 


a4 


t with bgaH gene from pHV4 


vector based on pBluescript II, with pyrE2° marker 2 


pTA155 pTA131 with AhdrB construct a 


pTA187 pUC19 wit 
pTA298 pUC19 wit 


h hdrB* marker a 


h trpA* marker flanked by BamHI sites ae 


pTA324 pTA131 with AradA.:trpA* construct e 


pTA411 pTA409 shuttle vector’’ with radA* gene, for complementation of AradA 


pTA416 pBluescrip 


t with oriC2 region 


pTA441. ~—s pT A131 with oriC7 region ¢ 


pTA532 pTA441 wi 
pTA612 pTA131 wi 


pTA927 pTA230 shuttle vector®° with t.L11e terminator, p.tnaA promoter and t.Syn terminator 


pTA946 pTA441 wi 


pTA1100 = pTA131 wi 
pTA1208 = pTA441 wi 


pTA131 wi 
piaians deletion of 
pTA1236 
pTA1238 

pTA131 wi 
pTA1246 deletion of 


h replacement of 470 bp EcoRI-BspEl oriC1 origin fragment by 969 bp BamHI trpA* from pTA298 
h oriC2 region 


33 


h replacement of 470 bp EcoRI-BspE| oriC1 origin fragment by 716 bp BamHI-Xbal hdrB* 


fragment from pTA187 


h 4.67 kb Acil fragment from H1023 containing oriC3 region, inserted at Clal site 
h deletion of 470 bp EcoRI-BspEl oriC1 origin fragment 


h 5.47 kb Nhel-EcoRI oriC2 region fragment from pTA416 inserted at Xbal and EcoRI sites, and 
856 bp Asrll oriC2 origin fragment 


pBluescript with 7.48 kb Kpnl fragment from H26 containing region downstream of pHV4 integration into 
chromosome, inserted at Kpnl site 


pBluescript with 3.65 kb Nan fragment from H26 containing region upstream of pHV4 integration into 
chromosome, inserted at Clal site 


h 3.16 kb Acil-Stul oriC3 region fragment from pTA1100 inserted at Clal and Xhol sites, and 
550 bp Asrl oriC3 origin fragment 


pTA1249 As pTA1248, but replacement of 550 bp Asrll oriC3 origin fragment by 969 bp BamHI trpA* from pTA298 


pTA1329 pTA131 wi 


h 4.54 kb Aori-pHV4 construct, consisting of 2.0 kb upstream Kpni—BamHI and 2.54 kb 


downstream BamHI-Xbal PCR fragments ligated at internal BamHI sites, and inserted at Kpnl and Xbal sites 


pTA1331 pTA1329 with insertion of 969 bp BamHI trpA* fragment from pTA298 at internal BamHI site 


pTA131 wi 


h 299 bp upstream Kpnl—BamHI and 721 bp downstream BamHI-EcoRI regions of radA, flanking 


pTA1343. =a. 2.16 kb Baill p.tnaA-radA’ ::hdrB* construct, generated by inserting 1.04 kb Ndel—BamHI radA PCR 


fragment di 
pCN27 pTA131 wi 


jownstream of p.tnaA promoter in pTA927, and 716 bp BamHI-Xbal hdrB* fragment of pTA187 


h ori-pHV4 origin 


pSJS1140 pUC118 with radA region * 


* Unless stated otherwise, source of plasmids is this study. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Oligonucleotides and probes 


Primer 


Sequence (5'-3') 


Relevant properties* 


RFBF 


RFBR 


RFB5F 


RFB3R 


dOri_pHv42_UF 


dOri_pHv42_UR 


dOri_pHv42_DF 


dOri_pHv42_DR 


CCACGATGCCTTCGCACCTG 
CCACGATGCCTTCGCACCTG 
CGGGTCTTTGGTTAGTCAGGG 
CGGGGGATGAGTGGGATAGG 
TTCAGGTACCTAACGTGGAACTACGG 
ACTGCGGATCCAGTGGTGTTGTAGGG 
GAACGGGATCCGCGGACACTCCGGACGC 


GACATITCTAGACCGACTCGACCGGCTCG 


Forward PCR primer to generate DS probe downstream 
of ISH18 element HVO_0278 


Reverse PCR primer to generate DS probe downstream 
of ISH18 element HVO_0278 


Forward PCR primer to generate US probe upstream of 
ISH18 element HVO_0278 


Reverse PCR primer to generate US probe upstream of 
ISH18 element HVO_0278 


Forward PCR primer to amplify upstream region of Aori- 
pHV4 construct, Kpnl site 


Reverse PCR primer to amplify upstream region of Aori- 
pHV4 construct, BamHI site 


Forward PCR primer to amplify downstream region of 
Aori-pHV4 construct, BamHI site 


Reverse PCR primer to amplify downstream region of 
Aori-pHV4 construct, Xbal site 


Forward PCR primer to amplify upstream flanking region 
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pBSHS ACGGCAGGCTTTACAGTITATGG of radA from pSJS1 140°°, internal Kpnl site used 
dradAUSR CTICTGGGATCCCCAGTCGTTCCGCC Reverse PCR primer to amplify upstream flanking region 
—=—— of radA, BamHI site 
dradADSF GCCGTGGATCCGTCGGccacTcAATcac — Formard PCR primer to amplify downstream flanking 
——— region of radA, BamHI site 
radAR2 ACCAACAGGTCGTAGTCCACCTCC Reverse PCR primer to amplify downstream flanking 
region of radA, internal EcoRI site used 
radANdeF GAACGACTGCATATGGCAGAAGACG Forward PCR primer to amplify radA gene, Nadel site 
radABamR CCGACGGATCCACGGCTTACTCGG Reverse PCR primer to amplify radA gene, BamHI site 
b 
Probe Usage Location Source 
; ; , ats 470 bp EcoRI-BspE| fragment of 
oriC1 Fig. 2a oriC7 origin pTAa4t* 
oriC2 Fig. 2a oriC2 origin 856 bp Asril fragment of pTA416° 
oriC3 Fig. 2a oriC3 origin 550 bp Aszrl fragment of pTA1100 
ori- Fig. 2a, ii i 598 bp BamHI-EcoRI fragment of 
pHV4 Extended Data Fig. 5d Of PAW Otigitt pCN27* 
; Main chromosome, upstream of 804 bp PCR using RFB5F and 
ve Pgndyy alt Fige ISH18 element HVO_0278 RFB3R 
DS Extended Data Figs. 4c, Main chromosome, downstream of 902 bp PCR using RFBF and 
5d and 5e ISH18 element HVO_0278 RFBR 
bgaH Extended Data Fig. 5d pHV4, bgaH gene panel pp. Alnall Rast Hagman! 
pTA128 
; ‘ 3.41 kb Kpnl—Sphl fragment of 
radA Extended Data Fig. 6c radA region pSJS114 07 


(a) Oligonucleotides 
* Restriction sites used in cloning are underlined. 
(b) Probes 
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K-Ras(G12C) inhibitors allosterically control GTP 
affinity and effector interactions 


Jonathan M. Ostrem!*, Ulf Peters!*, Martin L. Sos!, James A. Wells? & Kevan M. Shokat! 


Somatic mutations in the small GTPase K-Ras are the most common 
activating lesions found in human cancer, and are generally associ- 
ated with poor response to standard therapies’ *. Efforts to target 
this oncogene directly have faced difficulties owing to its picomolar 
affinity for GTP/GDP* and the absence of known allosteric regula- 
tory sites. Oncogenic mutations result in functional activation of 
Ras family proteins by impairing GTP hydrolysis*®. With dimi- 
nished regulation by GTPase activity, the nucleotide state of Ras 
becomes more dependent on relative nucleotide affinity and con- 
centration. This gives GIP an advantage over GDP’ and increases 
the proportion of active GTP-bound Ras. Here we report the develop- 
ment of small molecules that irreversibly bind to a common onco- 
genic mutant, K-Ras(G12C). These compounds rely on the mutant 
cysteine for binding and therefore do not affect the wild-type protein. 
Crystallographic studies reveal the formation of a new pocket that 
is not apparent in previous structures of Ras, beneath the effector 
binding switch-II region. Binding of these inhibitors to K-Ras(G12C) 
disrupts both switch-I and switch-II, subverting the native nucleo- 
tide preference to favour GDP over GTP and impairing binding to 
Raf. Our data provide structure-based validation of a new allosteric 
regulatory site on Ras that is targetable in a mutant-specific manner. 

To target K-Ras(G12C) we took advantage of the unique nucleophi- 
licity of cysteine thiols by exploring cysteine-reactive small molecules. 
This strategy has the added advantage of allowing selectivity for the 


mutant over wild-type K-Ras. Notably, the mutant Cys 12 sits in close 
proximity to both the nucleotide pocket and the switch regions involved 
in effector interactions (Fig. 1a). To identify a chemical starting point, we 
used a disulphide-fragment-based screening approach called tethering’. 
Wescreened a library of 480 tethering compounds against K-Ras(G12C) 
in the GDP state using intact protein mass spectrometry””” (see Methods 
and Extended Data Table 1). Fragments 6H05 (94 + 1% (mean = s.d.)) 
and 2E07 (84.6 + 0.3%) gave the greatest degree of modification (Fig. 1b, c). 
Reaction with wild-type K-Ras, which contains three native cysteine 
residues, was not detected. Conversely, both compounds modify the 
oncogenic G12C mutant of the highly homologous protein H-Ras’?? 
(Fig. 1b). Binding was not diminished by 1 mM GDP in the presence of 
EDTA, suggesting that the compounds bind in an allosteric site not 
overlapping with GDP. Pre-loading of K-Ras with GTP significantly 
impairs modification by both compounds, indicating incompatibility 
between compound binding and the active conformation of Ras. 

We chose to pursue the top fragment, 6H05, by investigating structure- 
activity relationships for several analogues® (Fig. 1c, see Methods). Some 
changes such as replacing the thioether with a methylene group reduced 
binding (1, relative potency < 0.1). However, other changes such as 
modification of the tethering linker enhanced binding (6, relative 
potency 4.2). Having identified a tractable chemotype, we pursued a 
co-crystal structure to enable structure-based design. To facilitate uniform 
labelling on Cys 12 we used a K-Ras construct lacking other cysteines, 
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Figure 1 | Tethering compounds selectively bind to oncogenic 
K-Ras(G12C). a, Crystal structure of K-Ras(G12C) GDP shows Cys 12 
(yellow), switch-I (red) and switch-II (blue). Switch-II is partially disordered. 
b, Percentage modification by compounds 6H05 and 2E07 (n = 3, error bars 
denote s.d.). c, 6H05 analogue structure-activity relationship. Relative 
potency = (fragment DRs0)/(6H05 DRso), in which DRso denotes the dose ratio 


resulting in 50% modification; see Methods. d, Co-crystal structure of 6 (cyan) 
and K-Ras(G12C) with GDP (grey) and Cat (green). e, F, — F, omit map 
(grey mesh, 2.50) of 6 and Cys 12 from d. f, Surface representation of S-IIP 
around 6 showing hydrogen bonds (yellow lines). Indicated residues make 
hydrophobic contacts with 6. 
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K-Ras(C51S/C80L/C118S) (known as Cys-light), which showed mini- 
mal effects on overall protein structure (G12C versus Cys-light, root mean 
squared deviation (r.m.s.d.) (Ca) = 0.33 A). Using this construct, we 
obtained a 1.29 A co-crystal structure of 6 bound to K-Ras(G12C) in 
the GDP state (Fig. 1d). Compound 6 does not bind in the nucleotide 
pocket but extends from Cys 12 into an adjacent pocket composed 
largely of switch-II. This fully formed pocket is not apparent in other 
published structures of Ras, although a groove is visible in some cases’* 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b), and previous studies have suggested the pre- 
sence of an allosteric site in this region'*. We refer to the compound 
binding region as the switch-II pocket (S-IIP). 

The S-IIP is located between the central -sheet of Ras, and the «2- 
(switch-II) and 03-helices. Well-defined electron density shows the loca- 
tion of 6 deep within the S-IIP (432 A? interface; Extended Data Table 2) 
and confirms the disulphide linkage between 6 and Cys 12 (Fig. le; 
F, — F, at 2.50). The hydrophobic dichlorophenyl group of 6 makes 
several hydrophobic contacts (Fig. 1f). Glu 99 and Gly 60 form direct 
hydrogen bonds to 6. Whereas switch-II shows significant reordering 
to form the S-IIP, the conformation of switch-I is unchanged from the 
GDP-bound state. Structural analysis also suggested the presence of 
sub-pockets in S-IIP that might enable design of more potent inhibitors 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a, (o-) and (p-)). 

Rather than continue with disulphide-based compounds we turned 
to carbon-based electrophiles, acrylamides and vinyl sulphonamides, 
which are still chemoselective yet provide irreversible cysteine bond 
formation. We synthesized nearly 100 analogues guided by iterative struc- 
tural evaluation to yield substantial improvements in potency (Fig. 2a—c 
and Supplementary Table 1). Owing to the irreversible nature of binding, 
potency was assessed by time-dependent modification of the protein, 
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Figure 2 | Electrophilic compounds bind to S-IIP of K-Ras(G12C) and 
disrupt switch-I and switch-II. a, Subset of vinyl sulphonamide analogues. 
b, Subset of acrylamide analogues. Percentages in a and b represent adduct 
formation after 24h with 10 1M compound. c, Overlay of co-crystal structures 
of 8, 9 and 11 with GDP-bound K-Ras(G12C). d-f, Binding of tethering 


GDP/6 (tethering) 
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initially 200 uM compound for 24h. A shift to 10 1M compound was 
necessary to differentiate optimized analogues (Extended Data Table 3 
and Extended Data Fig. 3a), reaching the detection limit of the assay 
(4 UM K-Ras). Although vinyl sulphonamides generally performed better 
by these metrics, probably owing to higher reactivity’, we obtained 
highly effective acrylamides as well (Fig. 2b). 

To evaluate the off-target specificity of our most potent acrylamide 
12, we used intact protein mass spectrometry to monitor simultaneously 
for modification of K-Ras(G12C) and bovine serum albumin (BSA) 
(one free cysteine) in a single mixture. Treatment with 12 resulted in 
the modification of K-Ras(G12C) but not BSA (Extended Data Fig. 3b), 
although both react with Ellman’s reagent (also known as DTNB) 
(Extended Data Fig. 3c). Optimized electrophiles show no detectable 
modification of wild-type K-Ras (Extended Data Fig. 3d). Fragments 
lacking the electrophile did not impair binding of compound 12 to 
K-Ras(G12C) (data not shown), suggesting limited binding to S-IIP in 
K-Ras proteins lacking the G12C mutation. 

Overlaying multiple co-crystal structures revealed that the compounds 
follow a similar trajectory through the pocket and project functional 
groups into the (o-) and (p-) sub-pockets (Fig. 2c and Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Despite considerable variation at the terminal phenyl ring, the 
compounds satisfy similar hydrophobic interactions, supporting the 
crucial role of this region of the S-IIP (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 2). 

In the active state of Ras, residues from switch-II entirely fill the 
S-IIP (Fig. 2d). Co-crystal structures with tethering compound 6 and 
the electrophile 8 exhibit displacement of switch-II relative to the active 
conformation (Fig. 2e, f). Comparison of these co-crystal structures 
revealed distinct effects on switch-I and switch-II. Tethering com- 
pound 6 induces a small displacement of switch-II with little effect 
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compound 6 or electrophilic compound 8 to Cys 12 (yellow) of K-Ras GDP 
leads to displacement (arrows) of switch-II (blue) as compared to active Ras 
(H-Ras(G12C) GMPPNP; d). In the case of tethering compound 6 (e), switch-I 
(red) resembles the inactive GDP-bound conformation, however electrophile 
8 (f) causes partial disordering of switch-I. 
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Figure 3 | Compound binding to S-IIP changes nucleotide preference of 


K-Ras from GTP to GDP. a, EDTA-mediated competition between 
mant-dGDP loaded on K-Ras(G12C) and free unlabelled GDP. The 
experiment was carried out with full-length K-Ras(G12C) alone (squares), or 
modified by 8 (upwards triangles) or 12 (downwards triangles) (n = 3). Data 
from a representative experiment is shown fitted to a sigmoidal curve for 
each protein. b, EDTA-mediated competition between bound mant-dGDP and 
free unlabelled GTP. c, Quantification of the GDP and GTP titrations in a and 
b (n = 3; error bars denote s.d.; ICs9 obtained from sigmoidal fits). 

d, e, Schematic representation of experiments shown in a (d) and b (e). 


on switch-I. By contrast, electrophile 8 induces a more pronounced 
displacement of switch-II that results in disordering of switch-I and a 
lack of density for the metal ion. 

Proper metal coordination is crucial for tight nucleotide binding", 
with mutation of magnesium-coordinating residues Ser 17 or Asp 57 
leading to a preference for GDP over GTP’”"*. Many of our structures 
with carbon-based electrophiles show disordering of switch-I and a lack 
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Figure 4 | Compounds block K-Ras(G12C) interactions, decrease viability 
and increase apoptosis of G12C-containing lung cancer cell lines. 

a-c, SOS-catalysed nucleotide exchange for full-length K-Ras(G12C) alone 
(a), or K-Ras(G12C) labelled with 8 (b) or 12 (c). d, Schematic representation of 
a-c. e, Half-life of exchange for a—c (n = 3 biological replicates, error bars 
denote s.d.). f, Co-immunoprecipitation (IP) of B-Raf and C-Raf with Ras from 
K-Ras(G12C) cell lines after treatment with compound 12 (n = 3 biological 
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of density for the metal ion (Extended Data Table 4). On the basis of 
these observations, we predicted that S-IIP binding compounds might 
differentially affect nucleotide affinities leading to a preference for GDP 
over GTP. To test this prediction, we carried out EDTA-catalysed off- 
exchange reactions with 2’-deoxy-3’-O-(N-methylanthraniloyl) (mant)- 
dGDP, while titrating unlabelled GDP or GTP (Fig. 3). In the absence 
of inhibitor, K-Ras(G12C) shows a slight preference for GTP (relative 
affinity 0.6 + 0.2), as reported previously for H-Ras’. However, in the 
presence of either 8 or 12, GTP affinity is significantly decreased rela- 
tive to GDP (relative affinity 3.9 + 0.6 (8) and 3.5 + 0.8 (12), P = 0.004, 
t-test) (Fig. 3b, c). The catalysis of nucleotide exchange by EDTA 
suggests that although our compounds may subtly affect metal binding 
leading to changes in nucleotide affinity, Mg”* is not precluded even 
when the S-IIP is occupied. 

Structural analysis also predicts that the function of the exchange factor 
SOS would be compromised by compound binding to S-IIP"’. Indeed, 
treatment of K-Ras(G12C) with either 8 or 12 blocks SOS-catalysed 
nucleotide exchange (Fig. 4a—e). As shown above, these compounds do 
not impair EDTA-catalysed GDP exchange. 

In the active conformation of Ras, Gly 60 and Thr 35 make crucial con- 
tacts with the y-phosphate”’. Conservative mutations of Thr 35 (T35S) or 
Gly 60 (G60A) markedly impair effector binding”. Our compounds 
occupy the required position for Gly 60 in the active conformation and 
displace this residue to varying degrees, with larger distances correla- 
ting with disordering of switch-I (Extended Data Table 4 and Extended 
Data Fig. 4). This analysis led to the prediction that our compounds 
would disrupt the conformation of the GTP state of Ras and impair 
interactions with effectors such as Raf. We measured Ras-Raf associ- 
ation in two K-Ras(G12C)-mutant lung cancer cell lines, H1792 and 
H358, using co-immunoprecipitation. As predicted, treatment with 12 
decreased the association of B-Raf and C-Raf with Ras (Fig. 4f). Although 
this effect is evident in both cell lines, it is most pronounced in H1792 
cells, which express lower levels of Ras”’. 

Despite limited compound potency, we speculated that the genotype- 
specificity might afford a therapeutic window for the targeted inhibition 
of K-Ras(G12C) in cellular models. Therefore, we compared the effects 
of 12 in a small collection of genetically annotated lung cancer cell lines. 
As expected, the group of cell lines containing G12C mutations (H1792, 
H358, H23 and Calu-1) showed decreased viability (Fig. 4g and Extended 
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replicates). WCL, whole cell lysate. g, Viability of K-Ras(G12C)-mutant cell 
lines (H1792, H358, Calu-1 and H23) and cell lines lacking this mutation 
(A549, H1299 and H1437) after treatment with 12 (n = 3 biological replicates, 
error bars denote s.e.m.). h, Induction of apoptosis after 48h with 10 1M 

12. i, H1792 cell viability assays carried out as in g, with range of concentrations 
of 10, 12 and 17 (n = 3 biological replicates, error bars denote s.e.m.). 
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Data Fig. 5; P = 0.005, t-test) and increased apoptosis (Fig. 4h; P< 0.001, 
t-test) relative to the group lacking this mutation (H1437, H1299 and 
A549) after treatment with 12. The highly sensitive H1792 cells show 
low levels of K-Ras GTP (Extended Data Fig. 5b), consistent with 
preferential binding of our inhibitors to K-Ras GDP (Fig. 1b), and they 
are highly K-Ras dependent” (Extended Data Fig. 5c). Notably, both 
K-Ras-dependent (A549) and -independent (H1299) cell lines lacking 
G12C were insensitive to compound 12 (Fig. 4g, h and Extended Data 
Fig. 5). The half-maximum effective concentration (ECs9) for com- 
pound 12 in H1792 cells (0.32 + 0.01 UM) is tenfold lower than that of 
compound 10 (3.2 + 0.41M), consistent with in vitro K-Ras labelling 
efficiency (Fig. 2b, 100% versus 14% labelling at 24h). Notably, the 
highly related electrophile-containing compound 17, which does not 
modify K-Ras(G12C) in vitro (Extended Data Fig. 2c, 0% at 24 h), shows 
no effect on H1792 cell viability. Overall, our cellular data provide a 
proof-of-concept for the genotype-specific use of S-IIP binding com- 
pounds in K-Ras(G12C)-driven cancer. 

Using a structure-guided approach to target the G12C mutant of 
K-Ras, we have identified a new allosteric pocket, S-IIP, in this protein, 
and we have used that pocket to develop irreversible, mutant-specific 
inhibitors of Ras function. The S-IIP is not visible in other structures of 
Ras, and thus it is probably highly dynamic when GDP is bound, until 
initial encounter with our compounds. Compound binding to S-IIP 
impairs Ras function through two distinct mechanisms. First, by shift- 
ing the relative nucleotide affinities of Ras to favour GDP over GTP, 
the compounds should lead to accumulation of Ras in the inactive state. 
Notably, the two most effective cellular GTPase inhibitors, the natural 
products brefeldin A and YM-254890, both bind to and stabilize a GDP- 
bound state of their respective GTPases**”*. So far, published small 
molecules that bind Ras have not shown this nucleotide preference’*””’. 
Second, compounds occupying S-IIP diminish interactions with effec- 
tors and regulatory proteins. This should act to diminish signalling by 
K-Ras further. Despite the need for continued chemical optimization 
of our compounds for future assessment in vivo, initial evaluation of 
our compounds in lung cancer cell lines suggests allele-specific impair- 
ment of K-Ras function. On the basis of these data and our understan- 
ding of the biochemical mechanism of the inhibitors, we are confident 
that our findings can serve as the starting point for drug-discovery 
efforts targeting K-Ras(G12C) and eventually other alleles of K-Ras. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Mass spectrometric analyses were carried out using Waters Acquity UPLC/ESI- 
TQD and Waters LCT-Premier LC/ESI-MS instruments. H23, H358, H1299, 
H1437, H1792, Calu-1 and A549 cells (ATCC) were cultured in DMEM with 10% FBS. 
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METHODS 


Protein expression and purification. Hexahistidine-tagged recombinant human 
K-Ras (isoform 2, residues 1-169, based on construct used for PDB accession 3GFT) 
was transformed into Escherichia coli (BL21 (DE3)). After the bacterial growth to 
an attenuance (D) at 600 nm of 0.4-0.6 in Terrific Broth containing 30 mg 17’ 
kanamycin at 37 °C, induction was carried out at 18 °C using 0.5 mM isopropyl-B- 
D-thiogalactoside (IPTG), and growth was continued at 18 °C for about 18 h. The 
bacteria were collected by centrifugation, and the obtained pellet either stored at 
—80°C or used freshly for the subsequent steps. 

The pellet was resuspended in lysis buffer (500 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris, pH 8.0 
and 5 mM imidazole) containing protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche complete EDTA 
free), the bacteria were lysed by microfluidizer, 2 mM B-mercaptoethanol (BME) 
(final) was added and cell debris was removed by ultracentrifugation. The super- 
natant was incubated for 1 h with Co-affinity beads (Clontech, ~2 ml bed volume 
per 1 linitial culture), the loaded beads were then washed with lysis buffer contain- 
ing 2mM BME and the protein was eluted with buffer containing 125-250 mM 
imidazole. The hexahistidine tag was then cleaved using hexahistidine-tagged 
TEV-protease (1 mg recombinant TEV per 25 mg crude K-Ras, 1 mg GDP added 
per 20 mg crude K-Ras) while dialysing against a buffer containing 300 mM NaCl, 
20 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 5mM imidazole, 1 mM dithiothreitol (DTT) and 0.5mM 
EDTA. The cleaved protein was then diluted fivefold with low-salt buffer (50 mM 
NaCl, 20 mM Tris, pH 8.0), incubated with Ni-agarose beads (Qiagen) to remove 
uncleaved protein and protease, and 5 mM MgCl, and GDP was added to load the 
metal and nucleotide site of K-Ras fully. 

The crude protein was then purified by ion-exchange chromatography (HiTrap 
QHP column, salt gradient from 50 to 500 mM NaCl) to give the partially purified 
protein, commonly in the following buffer (~230 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris, pH 8.0, 
small amounts of GDP). At this point the protein was either fully labelled with the 
desired compound (incubation overnight with an excess of compound at 4 °C, 
labelling checked by mass spectrometry analysis), frozen down and stored at 
—80 °C, or used for further purification. 

The last purification step for the labelled or unlabelled protein was gel filtration 
using either a Superdex 75 or 200 column (10/300 GL) with the following buffer: 
20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCland 1 mM DTT (for the unlabelled proteins). 
The freshly prepared and purified protein was then concentrated to 5-20 mg ml! 
and used for the X-ray crystallography trays. 

Sequences for the different K-Ras constructs were generally codon-optimized 
and synthesized by DNA2.0 using the pJexpress411 vector. For the X-ray struc- 
tures of compound-labelled K-Ras(G12C), a cysteine-light mutant was used (K-Ras 
(G12C/C51S/C80L/C118S)) to enable more uniformly labelled species. 

Purification and labelling of full-length forms of the protein as well as H-Ras 
was carried out analogously. Nucleotide exchange for crystallographic samples was 
carried out following published procedures*””””. 

Tethering screen. Untagged recombinant K-Ras(G12C) (1-169) at 11M was 
reacted with 100M fragment and 1001.M BME in 20mM HEPES, pH7.5, 
150mM NaCl and 10mM EDTA for 1h at ambient temperature. The extent of 
modification was assessed by electrospray mass spectrometry using a Waters LCT- 
Premier LC/ESI-MS. By setting a threshold of =60% modification, we achieved 
a hit rate of 1.9%. 

Determination of DRso and relative potency of fragments. The DRsp is deter- 
mined by titrating fragment while maintaining a constant BME concentration, in 
this case 200 UM BME. DRso = [BME]/[fragment], at which 50% modification is 
achieved by total protein mass spectrometry’’. Relative potency is reported as: 
fragment DRso/6H05 DRso. 

Mass spectrometric screen for extent of irreversible labelling. Untagged recom- 
binant K-Ras(G12C) (1-169) at 41M was reacted with inhibitors at 200 uM or 
10 uM (2% (v/v) dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) final) in 20 mM HEPES, pH7.5, 
150mM NaCl and 1mM EDTA. After 24h, 10-1 aliquots were removed and the 
reactions were stopped by the addition of 1 tl 2% (v/v) formic acid. For the BSA 
specificity experiment, 16 1M BSA was included in the mixture and the reaction 
was analysed at 6 h, without acid treatment. A similar mixture of K-Ras(G12C) and 
BSA was treated instead with 200 1M Ellman’s reagent and labelling was analysed 
after 5 min. In all cases, the extent of modification was assessed by electrospray 
mass spectrometry using a Waters Acquity UPLC/ESI-TQD with a 2.1 X 50mm 
Acquity UPLC BEH300 C4 column. 

Plate-based assay to determine relative affinity of K-Ras for GDP or GTP. The 
corresponding recombinantly expressed, full-length K-Ras protein (G12C mutant 


or G12C mutant labelled fully with either compound 8 or 12) at about 10 1M 
concentration was incubated with 200 1M mant-dGDP (Jena Biosciences) in the 
presence of 2.5M EDTA. After 1h at room temperature, MgCl, to a final con- 
centration of 10mM was added. The protein was then run through a NAP-5 
column to remove free nucleotide. The concentration of the obtained protein 
was determined by Bradford assay and the protein was then used in the described 
plate-based assay. 

For the assay, 10 pil of the prepared protein in reaction buffer (20 mM HEPES, 
pH7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 1 mM DTT and 1 mM MgCl,) was added to a well of a low 
volume black bottom plate (Corning, 3676). The fluorescence intensity was mea- 
sured on a spectramax M5 plate reader (Molecular Devices, 360 nm excitation, 
440 nm emission) to provide a value used in later normalization. Then, 5 pil of an 
EDTA solution with the indicated nucleotide (GDP or GTP) was added to each 
well and the reaction mix was allowed to equilibrate for 2 h at room temperature. 
Measurement of the fluorescent intensity at this time provided the end point. 
Samples were measured in duplicates for each experiment. In the final mix the 
concentrations were the following: protein (1 4M), EDTA (5 mM) and nucleotide 
(as indicated, titrated in 2.5-fold dilution series, 15 points). Curves show results 
from one representative experiment, the column graph shows the averaged data 
from three experiments, with errors representing s.d. For the determination of 
ICs9, a sigmoidal curve fit was used for each nucleotide (Prism software). 
Nucleotide exchange rates for compound-bound K-Ras(G12C). The experi- 
ment was carried out similarly as described for the nucleotide affinity assay using 
the same plate set-up and plate reader. In brief, the respective full-length proteins 
were loaded with mant-dGDP (see above). For the assay, 10 pl of the prepared 
protein (1 tM final) in reaction buffer was added to the wells. To start the reaction, 
5 wl of SOS (1 uM final), EDTA (5 mM final), or buffer was added and the fluore- 
scence monitored for 5 h at 90-s intervals. Half-lives were determined using Prism 
software (single-exponential decay fit). 

Cell culture. H23, H358, H1299, H1437, H1792, Calu-1 and A549 (ATCC) were 
cultured in DMEM with 10% FBS. 

Viability assays. Cells were plated in 96-well plates at 2,000 cells per well in 90 ul 
DMEM with 10% FBS and allowed to attach for 24h. Cells were treated by the 
addition of 10 jl 100 4M compound (or half-log dilutions thereof) or vehicle (0.1% 
DMSO final). After 72h, media was exchanged and plates were analysed using 
CellTiter-Glo Luminescent Cell Viability Assay (Promega). 

Apoptosis assays. The Annexin V-FITC Apoptosis Detection Kit I (BD Biosciences) 
was used to detect apoptotic cells. Cell lines were plated in 6-well plates at ~50% 
confluence, and after 24h cells were treated with the given compound for 48h. 
Subsequently, cells were washed with PBS, trypsinized and resuspended in 150 pil 
annexin-V binding buffer. Finally, cells were stained with annexin-V-FITC and 
propidium iodide and incubated in the dark before analysis on a FACS LSRII Flow 
Cytometer (Beckman Coulter). Data were collected using FACSDiva analysis soft- 
ware (Beckman Coulter). At least 10,000 cells were measured per individual sample. 
Results are given as Aannexin-V/propidium-iodide unstained cells of untreated 
(DMSO) versus treated samples. 

siRNA knockdown. Cells were plated either in 96-well plates or 6-well plates 24h 
before transfection with short interfering RNA (siRNA). The siRNA constructs 
were diluted (10-20 nM) in RNAiMax-Lipofectamine (Life Technologies) con- 
taining OPTI-MEM media, and after 20 min of incubation the mixture was added 
drop-wise to the cells. After 72 h of incubation, cells were either lysed for immu- 
noblotting experiments (K-Ras antibody, Sigma 3B10-2F2; actin antibody, Cell 
Signaling Technology 4970) or subjected to CellTiterGlo assays (Promega) for 
proliferation analysis. The KRAS siRNA guide and passenger strand sequences used 
were as follows: guide, 5’-ACUGUACUCCUCUUGACCUGCU-3’; passenger, 
5'-CAGGUCAAGAGGAGUACAGUUA-3’. 

Immunoprecipitation. Cells were treated at given conditions in 10-cm plates and 
lysed in phosphatase and protease inhibitor containing lysis buffer. Lysates were 
mixed with 4 pl primary Ras antibody (Abcam, EPR3255), and incubated with 
rocking overnight at 4 °C. Protein G agarose beads were added to the mixture, and 
after 3h beads were pelleted, washed with lysis buffer, and after resuspension in 
loading buffer and heating at 95 °C for 5 min were analysed by SDS-PAGE fol- 
lowed by immunoblot. B-Raf (Santa Cruz, F-7) and C-Raf (Cell Signaling 
Technology, 9422) antibodies were used to detect the individual proteins. 
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Ref. 13 with 6 (overlayed) Ref. 27 with 6 (overlayed) 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Comparison of co-crystal structure of 6 with c, Clash of compound 6 (aligned and overlayed) with GTPyS-bound 


K-Ras(G12C) to known structures of Ras. a, Compound 6 (cyan) boundin K-Ras(G12D), which shows glycerol molecule adjacent to S-IIP (PDB accession 
the S-IIP of K-Ras(G12C). b, Compound 6 (aligned and overlayed) with GDP- | 4DSO)”’. 
bound wild-type H-Ras showing groove near S-IIP (PDB accession 4Q21)"’. 
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24h 13 
10 uM: 32% 21% 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Additional insights into Ras-compound binding 
and its biochemical effects. a, Compound 6 (cyan) is attached to Cys 12 of 
K-Ras(G12C) and extends into an allosteric binding pocket beneath switch-II 
(blue), the S-IIP. The binding pocket in K-Ras (surface representation of the 
protein shown) fits 6 tightly and includes hydrophobic sub-pockets (dashed 
lines). An extension of the pocket is occupied by water molecules (red spheres) 
and might provide space for modified compound analogues. b-d, X-ray 
crystallographic studies of K-Ras(G12C) bound to several additional 
electrophilic analogues (14, 15 and 16, respectively) reveal a similar overall 
binding mode. All compounds follow a similar trajectory from Cys 12 into S-IIP 
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but show some variability in the region of the piperidine/piperazine. The 
respective switch-I regions of the protein can be disordered. e, Overlay of the 
two different crystal forms of K-Ras(G12C) bound to 9 (space group C2 (grey) 
and P2,2,2, (cyan)) is shown. The ligand orientation and conformation shows 
minimal changes, whereas switch-II of the protein appears disordered in the 
C2 form and atypical in the P2,2,2, form. f, An overlay for several compounds 
including the disulphide 6 is shown (16-green, 6-yellow, 7-orange, 9-cyan). Key 
hydrophobic residues are labelled and hydrophobic interaction between the 
compounds and the (p-) or (0-) sub-pockets are indicated by dashed lines. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Analysis of compound labelling rate and in vitro 
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specificity. a, Percentage modification of K-Ras(G12C) by compounds 9 and _—_d, Comparison of modification of K-Ras(G12C) and wild-type by 12 (n = 3, 


12 over time (n = 3, error bars denote s.d.). b, Selective single labelling of 
K-Ras(G12C) by compound 12 in the presence of BSA. c, Quantitative single 


error bars denote s.d.). 
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H-Ras(G12C) GMPPNP 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Comparison of active conformation and 
compound bound form of Ras. a, X-ray crystal structure of the active 
conformation of H-Ras(G12C) with GMPPNP shows interactions of the 
y-phosphate with key residues (Tyr 32, Thr 35 and Gly 60) that hold 

switch-I (red) and switch-II (blue) in place. The inactive GDP-bound structure 
of H-Ras(G12C) reveals the absence of these key interactions and increased 
distances between these residues and the position of the y-phosphate 
(positions from GMPPNP structure indicated by spheres) coinciding with large 


H-Ras(G12C) GDP 


K-Ras(G12C) 9 
(P2,2,2,) 


conformational changes in both switch regions. In the P2,2,2, crystal form of 
9 bound to K-Ras(G12C) GDP switch-I is ordered (often disordered by 
compounds, see Extended Data Table 4), but the structure shows displacement 
of the y-phosphate-binding residues beyond their positions in the inactive state. 
b, As indicated by the X-ray structures, removal of the y-phosphate leads to 
relaxation of the ‘spring-loaded’ Ras-GTP back to the GDP state, with opening 
of switch-II. Compound binding moves switch-II even further away and 
interferes with GTP binding itself. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Inhibitor sensitivity, K-Ras GTP levels and K-Ras _ on glutathione beads (1 = 3 biological replicates). c, Viability of cell lines 
dependency of lung cancer cell lines. a, Percentage viability after treatment for evaluated 72 h after transfection with KRAS siRNA (n = 3 biological replicates). 
72h with 12 relative to DMSO (n = 3 biological replicates, error bars denote —_d, K-Ras immunoblot showing knockdown after KRAS siRNA (n = 3 biological 
s.e.m.). b, K-Ras GTP levels determined by incubating lysates with glutathione _ replicates). 

S-transferase (GST)-tagged RBD (Ras-binding domain of C-Raf) immobilized 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Hit fragments and percentage modification from the primary tethering screen 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Overview of obtained and previously published co-crystal structures and their respective compound-protein binding 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Extent of labelling after 24 h at 10 nM inhibitor 


sulp Ea aide Modification Acrylamide Modification 
inhibitors (%) inhibitors (%) 
7 50 : 10 14 
8 87 11 28 
= 100 | 12 100 
13 21 16 5 
" 32 17 0 
15 81 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Increased distance (A) between position-12 Ca and Gly 60 Ca correlates with disordering of switch-I 


GDP-bound 12 Ca to 60 Ca Switch-I Metal ion 
distance (A) 
WT 8 Mg 
H-Ras(S17N)° 8.1 disordered Ca 
16 8.3 Mg 
4 9 Ca 
6 9.1 Ca 
13 11.1 disordered - 
9 (P2,22,)' 11.2 atypical Mg 
14 11.6 disordered - 
8 11.9 disordered - 
15 12 disordered - 
9 (C2) 12:7 disordered - 
7 12.8 disordered - 
11 switch-II disordered disordered - 
GTP-bound 12 Ca to 60 Ca Switch-I Metal ion 
distance (A) 
H-Ras(G12C) 3.8 Mg 
K-Ras(WT)? 3.9 Mg 
Rap1A with CRAF RBDS 3.9 Mg 


*PDB accession 3LO5. 
+ Compound 9 co-crystalized in two different space groups, P2;2;2; and Co. 
+ PDB accession 3GFT. 
§ PDB accession 1C1Y. 
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Flavin- mediated dual oxidation controls an 
enzymatic Favorskii-type rearrangement 


Robin Teufel'*, Akimasa Miyanaga'*, Quentin Michaudel**, Frederick Stull?*, Gordon Louie’, Joseph P. Noel‘, Phil S. Baran’, 


Bruce Palfey*? & Bradley S. Moore® 


Flavoproteins catalyse a diversity of fundamental redox reactions 
and are one of the most studied enzyme families’”. As monooxy- 
genases, they are universally thought to control oxygenation by 
means ofa peroxyflavin species that transfers a single atom of mole- 
cular oxygen to an organic substrate’**. Here we report that the bac- 
terial flavoenzyme EncM”® catalyses the peroxyflavin-independent 
oxygenation-dehydrogenation dual oxidation of a highly reactive 
poly(B-carbonyl). The crystal structure of EncM with bound substrate 
mimics and isotope labelling studies reveal previously unknown flavin 
redox biochemistry. We show that EncM maintains an unexpected 
stable flavin-oxygenating species, proposed to be a flavin-N5-oxide, 
to promote substrate oxidation and trigger a rare Favorskii-type 
rearrangement that is central to the biosynthesis of the antibiotic 
enterocin. This work provides new insight into the fine-tuning of 
the flavin cofactor in offsetting the innate reactivity of a polyketide 
substrate to direct its efficient electrocyclization. 

The antibiotic enterocin (Fig. 1, compound 1) is produced by various 
streptomycete bacteria’ and contains a unique tricyclic caged core. Nearly 
40 years ago, isotope labelling studies suggested the involvement of a 
rare oxidative Favorskii-type rearrangement during its biosynthesis’. 


oO EncN Type Il PKS 
holo-EncC EncABC EncD 
ze) (ATP) Encc-s (7 malonyl-CoA) (NADPH) 


More recently, the discovery, expression, and biochemical analyses of 
the Streptomyces maritimus enterocin biosynthetic gene cluster includ- 
ing in vitro reconstitution of the metabolic pathway showed further 
involvement of the type II polyketide synthase EncABC and the NADPH- 
dependent reductase EncD®”° (Fig. 1). Although type II polyketide 
synthase pathways typically yield polycyclic aromatic products such 
as the antibiotic tetracycline and the anticancer agent doxorubicin", 
aromatic polyketides called wailupemycins are formed only as minor 
products of the enterocin biosynthetic pathway’. Remarkably, the 
FAD-dependent “favorskiiase’ EncM proved to be singly responsible 
for interruption of the more typical polycyclic aromatization of the 
poly(B-carbonyl) chain to direct the generation of the rearranged 
desmethyl-5-deoxyenterocin (2)°°. Until now, detailed mechanistic 
studies of EncM have been hampered by the inherently high reactivity 
of the proposed EncM substrate, a putative acyl carrier protein (ACP)- 
bound C7,04-dihydrooctaketide intermediate (EncC-octaketide; 3). 
To overcome this experimental limitation we employed synthetic sub- 
strate analogues (for synthesis see Supplementary Information), includ- 
ing the untethered C7,04-dihydrotetraketide 4, for structure-function 
analyses of recombinant EncM. 


OH OH Figure 1 | Overview of the 
Streptomyces maritimus enterocin 
CIS biosynthetic pathway and proposed 
EncM catalysis. The ACP EncC is 
S primed with benzoate by ligase 
= Z~o EncN, followed by seven iterative 
~ type II polyketide synthase (EncAB)- 
HO Oo catalysed elongation steps by 
Wailupemycin G decarboxylative Claisen 
O OH condensations with malonyl-CoA. 
The ketoreductase EncD probably 
forms the (R)-7-hydroxyl group 
during elongation. The linear (R)- 
S C7,04-dihydrooctaketide (3) can 
Z~o cyclize to various wailupemycins (for 
example G and F), whereas in the 
HO S fe) presence of EncM it is preferentially 


converted into desmethyl-5- 
deoxyenterocin (2). Final pathway 
steps leading to enterocin (1) are 
catalysed by EncR and EncK. EncM 
catalysis (blue box) involves dual 
oxidation at C4 (see Fig. 3b) and a 
Favorskii-type rearrangement, 
followed by aldol condensations and 
heterocycle formation (dashed lines). 
Functional studies of EncM were 
conducted with the substrate 
analogue 4. 


Wailupemycin F 


Enterocin (1) 
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Several crystal structures of FAD-bound EncM were determined at 
resolutions up to 1.8 A by molecular replacement against 6-hydroxy- 
D-nicotine oxidase (6HDNO) from Arthrobacter nicotinivorans"’ (Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Table 1). Structurally, EncM shows greater archi- 
tectural similarity to flavin dehydrogenases than to oxygenases such 
as 6HDNO (33% sequence identity for 444 equivalent amino acid 
residues; 2.2 A root mean squared deviation (r.m.s.d.) for Cx atoms; 
Z-score = 46.4), glucooligosaccharide oxidase’? (31% sequence identity 
for 415 equivalent residues; 2.3 Arm.s.d.;Z-score = 44.1) or aclacino- 
mycin oxidoreductase’? (37% sequence identity for 316 equivalent 
residues; 2.5 A r.m.s.d.; Z-score = 40.6). In contrast to these monomeric 
dehydrogenases, EncM exists as homodimer in crystal form and in 
solution (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 1). The monomeric subunits 
of the homodimer show high structural similarity (0.19 A r.m.s.d. for 
Ca atoms), and each contains distinct domains for substrate binding 
(residues 211-418) and FAD binding (residues 2-210 and 419-461). 
The FAD-binding domain sequesters the ADP-ribosyl of the flavin 
cofactor, and the reactive isoalloxazine core resides at the interface 
between the substrate and cofactor domains (Fig. 2a, b). As previously 
observed in 6HDNO, the flavin is covalently linked to EncM through 
the C8-methyl group of the isoalloxazine ring system and a histidine 
residue (His 78) (Fig. 2b). 

Structure comparisons with homologous flavin-dependent enzymes 
emphasized the unusually elongated L-shaped EncM ligand-binding 
tunnel that extends about 30 A from the surface to a hydrophobic pocket 
at its base. This orthogonally arranged two-room tunnel is comple- 
mentary to the shapes of the ACP-derived phosphopantetheine arm, 
the octaketide chain and the terminal benzene moiety of 3 (Fig. 2b and 
Supplementary Fig. 2). The entrance of the tunnel of EncM sits near the 
dimer interface and adjacent to a surface-exposed basic patch formed 


Monomer 


Monomer A Monomer B 
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Benzene- 


E355Q: 22% 8 ~ w peng 
c Co} | " 
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E355A:7% $3 5 } 
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ve 


Figure 2 | Crystal structure of EncM. a, Homodimeric EncM shown as a 
ribbon diagram (with flavin cofactors as colour-coded stick model). 
Monomeric subunits are coloured in green and blue, with darker shades of each 
highlighting the substrate-binding domains and lighter shades emphasizing the 
flavin-binding domains. The basic patch abutting the active-site tunnel 
entrance (dashed red box) is magnified (blue and red colours indicate positive 
and negative charges, respectively). b, Sliced-away interior view of the EncM 
substrate tunnel, showing a covalent link between His 78 and FAD (shown is 
the SIGMAA-weighted 2F, — F, electron density map contoured at 2.00). 
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by a few positively charged residues, including Arg 107 and Arg 210, 
from the dyad-related monomer (Fig. 2a). This positively charged 
region of EncM is complementary to the decidedly negative surface 
area of ACPs"™, which is indicative that EncC’ presents elongated poly- 
ketide intermediates to EncM through protein-protein interactions to 
limit deleterious side reactions of the highly reactive poly(B-carbonyl) 
chain. Support for the close association of EncM and EncC was obtained 
by protein-protein computational docking simulation with an EncC 
homology model (Supplementary Fig. 3). Moreover, disruption of the 
positive surface area of the EncM dimer with the EncM-R210E mutant 
resulted in about 40% of the relative activity of native EncM (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4). 

To explore the interaction of EncM with the polyketide reactant, we 
co-crystallized the enzyme with substrate analogues harbouring the 
benzene moiety of 3 (Supplementary Table 1). The resulting SIGMAA- 
weighted F, — F, electron-density difference maps clearly indicated 
mimetic binding to the active site, although elevated B-factors and 
incomplete occupancy (for example roughly 33 A? and 0.8, respec- 
tively, for substrate 4) caused slightly disordered electron densities 
(Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 5). Binding occurred with little overall 
structural perturbation to the EncM polypeptide backbone (for 
example, 0.14A r.m.s.d. for 4) and no significant backbone or side- 
chain displacements in the binding region. The terminal benzene 
group sits at the hydrophobic end of a long tunnel and forms aro- 
matic-aromatic interactions with Tyr 150 and Trp 152 and van der 
Waals interactions with Leu 357. It is likely that the enol at C1 engages 
in hydrogen bonding with O04 of the flavin (2.3 A), whereas the C3 
ketone twists away from the flavin and may accept a hydrogen bond 
from the side chain of Glu355 (3.2 A) and possibly from Tyr 249 
(3.5 A). Mutagenesis of these residues confirmed their importance 


k Benzene- 
binding 


Basic 


Tunnel 
entrance 
P Benzene 
rd Natural substrate (3) 
EncC-Ser- Phosphopantetheine 
d 


X-ray structure of substrate analogue (4) 


The natural substrate 3 is shown below. Approximate lengths of the tunnel and 
substrate are indicated. c, SIGMAA-weighted F, — F. difference map of EncM 
co-crystallized with 4 calculated with the ligand omitted, contoured at 2.00 
around modelled 4. Hydrogen-bonding interactions are indicated by blue 
dashed lines. The red dashed line shows the distance (in angstréms) from the 
site of oxidation to the reactive N5 of FAD. Normalized activities of active 
site mutants are shown (native EncM = 100%). d, X-ray structure of the 
chemically synthesized substrate analogue 4. 
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for EncM activity (Fig. 2c). In particular, the putative C7-hydroxyl 
group of 4 resides at the elbow of the L-shaped two-room tunnel 
and ostensibly serves as the pivot point in the natural substrate 3. 
The mutually orthogonal sections of the EncM ligand-binding pocket 
separate the C1-C6 triketide head from the C8-C15 pantothenate- 
linked tetraketide tail to uncouple the reactivity of the entire C1-C16 
poly(B-carbonyl) chain. This chemical and structural disconnection 
prevents kinetically facile but unwanted cyclization—aromatization reac- 
tions, and instead favours the EncM-mediated oxidative Favorskii- 
type rearrangement (Fig. 2b). 

We propose that EncM performs a dual oxidation of 3 at C4 to effec- 
tively convert a 1,3-diketone to a 1,2,3-triketone. In this mechanistic 
model, C4 is now set up to undergo a facile electrophilic cyclization 
with C2 to trigger the proposed Favorskii-like rearrangement (Fig. 1). 
Typical flavin oxygenases are initially reduced with NAD(P)H to 
enable the capture of O2 by reduced flavin (Fl,.q), generating the flavin- 
C4a-peroxide oxygenating species*. EncM, however, lacks an NAD(P)H- 
binding domain and functions in the absence of a flavin reductase’, 
raising questions surrounding the oxidative mechanism of EncM. 


To gain further insight into the EncM chemical mechanism, we 
analysed the in vitro reaction of EncM with either racemic or enantio- 
merically pure 4 by reversed-phase high-performance liquid chromato- 
graphy (HPLC) and ultraviolet-visible spectroscopy. We found that 4 
was converted in the absence of NAD(P)H into diastereomeric pro- 
ducts 5 and 5’ without detectable intermediates (Fig. 3a). Through 
comprehensive NMR and mass spectrometric analyses together with 
chemical synthesis (see Supplementary Information), we identified 5 
and 5’ as ring-opened derivatives of the expected enterocin-like lactone 
6 (Fig. 3b). Circular dichroism experiments proved that the configura- 
tion of 4 is maintained during the transformation (see Supplementary 
Information). We reasoned that a facile hydrolytic retro-Claisen ring 
cleavage’*’* of 6 occurs after an oxidative Favorskii-type rearrangement 
and lactonization (Fig. 3b, step VII) that is probably responsible for the 
racemization of C4. This proposed reaction was further substantiated 
by the observation that glycerol also effectuates the ring opening to 
form 7 and 7’ (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Figs 6 and 7). During 
enterocin biosynthesis this reaction is probably prevented through 
aldol condensations with the remainder of the ketide chain (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 3 | Proposed EncM mechanism and spectral features of the flavin 
cofactor catalytic states. a, Reversed-phase HPLC analysis (absorption 
detection at 254 nm) of enzymatic assays showing substrate analogue 4 (upper 
lane; control assay without EncM) and diastereomeric product pairs 5/5’ and 
7/7' (lower lane; after incubation with EncM). The colour code refers to 

b. Products 7/7’ were observed only in the presence of glycerol (here 20% v/v). 
No intermediates could be detected. b, Proposed catalytic mechanism of EncM 
involving substrate oxygenation by means of a flavin-N5-oxoammonium 
species. The resultant electrophilic C4-ketone of 12 triggers the Favorskii-type 
rearrangement and lactone formation (see Fig. 1 for the detailed analogous 
reactions during the natural biosynthesis of enterocin), while the formed Fl,eq 
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Products 5 and 5’ 


reacts with O, and restores the N5-oxide. The stepwise dual oxidation is 
supported by anaerobic single-turnover experiments (Supplementary Fig. 16). 
The C7-hydroxyl group is shown in green, and oxygen atoms derived from O2 
and H,0 are colour-coded red and blue, respectively. Roman numerals 
indicate reaction steps as discussed in the main text. c, Ultraviolet—visible 
spectra of the oxidized flavin of EncM as isolated (Fl,,[O], catalytically active, 
purple curve) and after multiple substrate turnovers (Fl,,, catalytically inactive, 
blue curve). Molar absorption coefficients were é459 = 11,900 M ‘cm * for 
EncM-Fl,, and &469 = 9,600 M_' cm? for EncM-Fl,,[O]. d, Compounds used 
for structure-activity relationship analyses. 
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Notably, the C1 and C5 deoxo-substrate analogues 8 and 9, respectively, 
were not transformed by EncM, whereas the dehydroxy-substrate 10 
(see Fig. 3d or Supplementary Fig. 5 for compound structures) was 
converted into multiple unstable products that were not further char- 
acterized. This series of structure—activity relationships revealed that 
the triketone motif (C1—C6) is essential for catalysis and suggested that 
the C7-hydroxyl group is critical for spatial and temporal control of the 
EncM catalysed reaction. 

The monooxygenase activity of EncM was evaluated by following 
the incorporation of oxygen atoms from '*O, into 5/5’ and 7/7’ at C4. 
In contrast, isotope labelling from H,'*O was only associated with the 
non-enzymatic retro-Claisen cleavage of 6 to 5/5’ (Supplementary 
Figs 8 and 9). These measurements suggest that lactone formation 
during enterocin biosynthesis is controlled by the C7-hydroxyl group 
by means of direct intramolecular attack (Fig. 1). Further support for 
this biosynthetic model came from the structure analysis of the EncM 
ligand-binding tunnel that can only accommodate the (R)-enantiomer 
of 3 (Supplementary Fig. 10), which is consistent with the observed 
retention of the C4-hydroxyl configuration in the final product enter- 
ocin (Fig. 1). 

EncM became inactivated after several turnovers (Supplementary 
Fig. 11). Moreover, the oxidized flavin cofactor of inactivated EncM 
(EncM-Fl,,) showed distinct, stable changes in the ultraviolet-visible 
spectrum (Fig. 3c). We speculated that these spectral perturbations are 
caused by the loss of an oxygenating species maintained in the enzyme’s 
active state. This species, ‘EncM-Fl,,{O]’, is largely restored at the end 
of each catalytic cycle (Fig. 3b), thereby providing an explanation for 
the innate monooxygenase activity of EncM in the absence of exogen- 
ous reductants. We excluded the participation of active-site residues in 
harbouring this oxidant by using site-directed mutagenesis and by 
showing that denatured EncM retained the Fl,,[O] spectrum (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 12). We therefore focused on the flavin cofactor as the 
carrier of the oxidizing species. On the basis of the spectral features of 
EncM-Fl,,[O], we ruled out a conventional C4a-peroxide’”"*. Moreover, 
Fl,x[O] is extraordinarily stable (no detectable decay for more than 
7 days at 4 °C) and thus is vastly longer lived than even the most stable 
flavin-C4a-peroxides described so far (t,/. = 30 min at 4 °C (refs 19, 20)). 

To further test the possible intermediacy and catalytic role of EncM- 
Fl,,[O], we reduced the flavin cofactor anaerobically and showed that 
only flavin reoxidation with molecular oxygen restored the EncM-Fl,,[O] 
species. In contrast, anoxic chemical reoxidation generated catalytically 
inactive EncM-Fl,, (Supplementary Fig. 13a). Notably, EncM reoxi- 
dized with '°O, formed EncM-F1,,['3O], which converted 4 to ['80]5/5’ 
with 1:1 stoichiometry of Fl,,[ 180] to [180]5/5’ (Supplementary Fig. 13b). 
The collective structure—function analyses reported here currently support 
the catalytic use of a unique flavin-oxygenating species that is consistent 
with a flavin-N5-oxide. This chemical species was introduced more than 
30 years ago as a possible intermediate in flavin monooxygenases**” 
before the conventional C4a-peroxide model was accepted experimen- 
tally. Crucially, spectrophotometric comparison of chemically synthe- 
sized flavin-N5-oxide and EncM-Fl,,{O] revealed many of the same 
spectral features”*, and both can be chemically converted to oxidized 
flavin (Supplementary Fig. 12). Moreover, consistent with an N-oxide, 
EncM-Fl,,{O] required four electrons per flavin cofactor to complete 
reduction in dithionite titrations, whereas EncM-Fl,, required only 
two (Supplementary Fig. 14). We could not observe this flavin modi- 
fication crystallographically (see Fig. 2b), presumably as a result of 
X-radiation-induced reduction™ of the flavin-N5-oxide, which is 
highly prone to reduction”. 

We propose that during EncM catalysis, the N5-oxide is first pro- 
tonated by the hydroxyl proton of the C5-enol of substrate 4 (Fig. 3b, 
step I). Despite the generally low basicity of N-oxides, the proton 
transfer is probably enabled by the high acidity of the C5 enol and 
its appropriate positioning 3.3 A from the N5 atom of the flavin 
(Fig. 2c). After protonation, tautomerization of the N5-hydroxylamine 
would lead to the electrophilic oxoammonium (step II). Subsequent 
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oxygenation of substrate enolate 11 by the oxoammonium species may 
then occur by one of several possible routes (Supplementary Fig. 15), 
yielding Fl,, and a C4-hydroxylated intermediate (steps III and IV). 
Fl,,-mediated dehydrogenation of the introduced alcohol group then 
produces the C4-ketone 12 and Fl,.q (step V). Anaerobic single turnover 
experiments with 4 support this reaction sequence (Supplementary 
Fig. 16). Finally, 12 would undergo the Favorskii-type rearrangement 
(step VI) and retro-Claisen transformation (step VII) to yield the observed 
products 5/5’ or 7/7’, while the reduced cofactor Fl-eq reacts with O2 to 
regenerate EncM-Fl,,{O] and thus prime the enzyme for the next 
catalytic cycle (steps VIII). However, alternative mechanisms are also 
plausible (Supplementary Fig. 17). This extraordinary flavin cofactor- 
mediated dual oxidation vaguely resembles the role of flavins in the 
scarce ‘internal monooxygenases’ (EC 1.13.12) that also use their sub- 
strate as an electron donor’. 

Here we provide the first in-depth investigation of an enzymatic 
oxidation-induced Favorskii-type rearrangement. The exceptionally 
reactive poly(B-carbonyl) substrate requires EncM to direct the reac- 
tion along a defined mechanistic trajectory by sequestration of reac- 
tants from bulk solvent, spatial separation of reactive functional groups, 
rapid ‘one-step’ generation of a new electrophilic centre, and expulsion 
of solvent from the active site to prevent retro-Claisen ring cleavage. 
The discovery that EncM uses a stable flavin-N5-oxide for oxygenation 
rather than the universally accepted flavin peroxide suggests that this 
species may have been overlooked in the flavin biochemical literature. 
Further studies are under way to explore the factors that govern enzym- 
atic formation of the flavin-N5-oxide. In short, the archetypal dual oxi- 
dase EncM employs unexpected oxidative flavin biochemistry for the 
NAD(P)H-independent processing of extremely reactive polyketides. 
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Amino-terminal octahistidine-tagged EncM from S. maritimus was produced 
heterologously in Escherichia coli BL21 (DE3) and purified by means of Ni**- 
affinity chromatography. For crystallization, the EncM His-tag was removed and 
the protein was further purified by ResourceQ anion-exchange chromatography. 
Substrate analogues and flavin-N5-oxide were acquired through chemical syn- 
thesis. Site-directed mutagenesis was conducted with the QuikChange site-directed 
mutagenesis kit (Stratagene), using self-constructed primers. 

The activities of wild-type EncM and EncM-R210E were assayed using the fully 
reconstituted enzyme set as reported previously*. Other EncM assays were con- 
ducted at 22 °C and pH7.5, using HEPES-Na* buffer, 150-300 mM NaCl and at 
least 10% (v/v) glycerol. Products were separated and purified by reverse-phase 
HPLC with optical detection at 254nm using a Sync Polar RP column with an 
ammonium acetate-buffered (pH 5.0) acetonitrile gradient. A 6230 Accurate-Mass 
TOF-MS system (Agilent) was used for mass spectrometric measurements. NMR 
spectra were recorded on Bruker DRX-600 and AMX-400 instruments. Ultraviolet- 
visible spectra were obtained with a Cary 50 UV-Vis spectrophotometer (Agilent). 
A Perkins-Elmer 341 polarimeter and an Aviv circular dichroism spectrometer 
were used for optical rotation and circular dichroism spectroscopy measurements, 
respectively. 

Crystals of EncM were grown from a 1:1 mixture of protein solution (5 mg ml’ 
in 10mM TES-Na™ pH7.7 containing 10% (v/v) glycerol) anda reservoir solution 
(2mM dithiothreitol, 0.1 M HEPES-Na~ pH7.5, 0.2 M calcium acetate, 20% 
PEG3350) using hanging-drop vapour diffusion method at 4°C. For co-crystal- 
lization the enzyme was incubated with the substrate mimic (2 mM) before being 
mixed with the reservoir solution. The crystals were stored in 25% (v/v) glycerol 
until X-ray data collection at the Advanced Light Source (Berkeley, CA, USA). The 
initial phases were determined by molecular replacement with 6HDNO (PDB 
2BVG) as a search model. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Gene cloning, heterologous protein expression, and purification procedures. 
Escherichia coli strain BL21 (DE3) (New England Biolabs) and Streptomyces lividans 
TK24 were used for heterologous protein expression. The enterocin enzymes holo- 
EncC”’, EncA-EncB”’, EncD® and EncN”’ from Streptomyces maritimus, and FabD** 
from Streptomyces glaucescens, were prepared as His-tagged recombinant proteins 
as described previously®****. The plasmid encoding FabD was provided by K. A. 
Reynolds. The EncM gene was amplified from pXY200-EncM? with the primers 
5'-AAAACCATGGGCAGTTCCCACAGCTCGAC-3’ and 5'-TTTTGAATTCT 
CAGGGGCTGCTCGGG-3’ (Ncol and EcoRI restriction sites are underlined) and 
then inserted between the Ncol and EcoRI sites of the expression vector pHIS8 
(ref. 29). E. coli BL21 (DE3) harbouring pHIS8-EncM plasmid was grown at 28 °C 
in 4] of lysogeny broth containing 50 jg ml * kanamycin until Degg reached about 
0.5. Isopropyl-B-D-thiogalactoside (25 1M) was then added to induce recombinant 
protein expression under the control of T7 RNA polymerase induced using a 
modified lac promoter. Cells were grown for a further 24h at 28 °C and harvested 
by centrifugation. Cell pellets were resuspended in lysis buffer (50 mM sodium 
phosphate pH 7.7, 300mM sodium chloride, 10% (v/v) glycerol) supplemented 
with 10 mM imidazole, and lysed by sonication. After centrifugation, the super- 
natant was passed over a Ni’ * -nitrilotriacetate column connected toa FPLC system. 
Unbound protein was removed by washing and the N-terminal octahistidine-tagged 
EncM was then eluted with lysis buffer supplemented with 500 mM imidazole. The 
protein was desalted and concentrated using PD-10 and Vivaspin 6 (30 kDa exclu- 
sion size) columns (both from GE Healthcare), respectively. For crystallization, 
EncM was further treated with thrombin to remove the Hiss tag and subjected to 
another round of His-trap purification followed by ResourceQ (GE Healthcare) 
anion-exchange chromatography with a linear gradient from 0 to 1 M NaCl over 
30 min in 10mM TES-Na" buffer pH 7.7 containing 10% (v/v) glycerol. 
Hydrodynamic analysis of EncM by size-exclusion chromatography. EncM 
protein (0.5 mg) was loaded onto a HiLoad 26/60 Superdex 200 column equili- 
brated with buffer containing 20 mM TES-Na* pH7.5, 0.15 M NaCland 10% (v/v) 
glycerol. Eluted protein was observed by monitoring the absorbance at 280 nm. 
The column was calibrated with Bio-Rad standard proteins (thyroglobulin, 670 kDa; 
y-globulin, 158 kDa; ovalbumin, 44 kDa; myoglobin, 17 kDa). 

Molar absorption coefficients of EncM-Fl,,[O]and EncM-Fl,,. A solution of 
anaerobic dithionite in a gastight syringe was calibrated by titrating a known con- 
centration of flavin mononucleotide to full reduction. The dithionite syringe was 
transferred to an anaerobic cuvette containing EncM-Fl,, and then titrated with 
the calibrated dithionite to complete reduction. The amount of dithionite needed 
to reduce EncM-Fl,, fully was used to determine the molar absorption coefficient 
() of 11,900 M-'cm' at 450nm on the basis of the original absorbance spec- 
trum. Subsequent exposure to O; led to oxidation of the reduced EncM to EncM- 
Fl,x{O], from which ¢ = 9,600 M_' cm? at 460 nm was calculated. 
Site-directed mutagenesis. The expression plasmid pHIS8-EncM was used for 
site-directed mutagenesis with the QuikChange site-directed mutagenesis kit in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s protocol (Stratagene). The following oligo- 
nucleotides (and respective complementary primers) were used to obtain the EncM 
mutants R210E, Y249F, Q353A, E355A, E355Q and N383A, respectively: 5’-GAG 
TTCGACCTCCACGAGGTCGGGCCCGTC-3’, 5’-CTGACCTGGGCGTTGTT 
TCTGCGCCTGGCAC-3’, 5'-GCCTCCCCCTTCACTGCGCTCGAACTGCTC 
TACC-3’, 5’-CCCTTCACTCAGCTCGCACTGCTCTACCTGGG-3’, 5’-CCCT 
TCACTCAGCTCCAACTGCTCTACCTGGG-3’ and 5'-CGCCGTTCGTGACC 
GCCCTGGCCGCCGC-3’. The mutations were confirmed by sequence analysis. 
Crystallization, structure determination, and refinement. Crystals of EncM 
were grown from a 1:1 mixture of protein solution (5 mg ml‘ in 10 mM TES-Na* 
pH 7,7 containing 10% (v/v) glycerol) and a reservoir solution (2 mM dithiothreitol, 
0.1M HEPES-Na* pH7.5, 0.2 M calcium acetate, 20% (w/v) PEG3350) using 
hanging-drop vapour diffusion at 4 °C. For co-crystallization, EncM was incubated 
with the respective substrate analogues (2 mM) before being mixed with the res- 
ervoir solution. The crystals were transferred to the reservoir solution, containing 
25% (v/v) glycerol as a cryoprotectant, and flash-frozen in liquid nitrogen until 
X-ray data collection on beamlines 8.2.1 and 8.2.2 at the Advanced Light Source 
(Berkeley, CA, USA). All diffraction data were indexed, integrated and scaled with 
the HKL2000 (ref. 30) or iMosfilm*'. The initial phases were determined by 
molecular replacement using Molrep”. The crystal structure of 6HDNO (PDB 
2BVG) was used as a search model, and ARP/wARP*, Coot* and Refmac* were 
used for automatic model building, for visual inspection and manual rebuilding 
of the model, and for several rounds of energy minimization and individual 
B-factor refinement, respectively. Ramachandran statistics: EncM apo, favoured 
region 98.0%, allowed region 1.5%, outlier region 0.4%; EncM with 26, favoured 
region 98.8%, allowed region 1.1%, outlier region 0.1%; EncM with 4, favoured region 
98.8%, allowed region 1.0%, outlier region 0.2%. The figures were prepared using 
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Pymol”*. Occupancies and B-factors for EncM-bound substrate analogues were 
determined with Phenix”. 

Enzyme assays (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 11). The kinetics for product 
formation were determined at 22 °C using two replicate assays containing 20 mM 
HEPES-Na~ pH7.5, 300 mM NaCl, at least 10% (v/v) glycerol, 0.7 mM 4 and 10 
uM EncM. EncM concentrations were adjusted on the basis of the molar absorp- 
tion coefficient of EncM-Fl,,{O] (9,600 M~! cm~!) at 460nm. Samples were 
withdrawn sequentially and quenched after 1, 3, 6, 12, 20, 30 and 40 min. To 
determine native and mutant EncM activities, a final concentration of 3.4 1M of 
each EncM mutant was incubated with 0.6 mM 4 in 50 mM HEPES-Na* pH7.5, 
200 mM NaCl, 1 mM NADPH, 10% (v/v) glycerol using three replicate assays. The 
reactions were quenched after 10 min (when less than 50% of the substrate had 
been converted) and the products were quantified. All samples described in this 
section were analysed by HPLC (see below). 

EncM flavin oxidation with molecular oxygen (80, or 1°03) and 2,6- 
dichlorophenolindophenol (Supplementary Fig. 13). EncM-Fl,,[O] (20 1M) 
active sites were completely reduced in an anaerobic cuvette with sodium dithio- 
nite before reoxidation by injection of about 97% 80, gas (Sigma-Aldrich), about 
50% 80, gas (1:1 mixture of 180, and '°O,) or air. Unreacted O, was then thoroughly 
removed by repeated cycles of treatment with vacuum and argon; 100 1M 4 was 
then added at room temperature. After complete consumption of 4, protein was 
removed through filtration and the samples were acidified with 1 M HCl before 
liquid chromatography—mass spectrometric analysis. Alternatively, EncM was 
reoxidized anaerobically with the chemical oxidant 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol 
instead of O2, producing catalytically inactive EncM-Fl,, (no products were detected 
after incubation with 4). 

Model docking (Supplementary Fig. 3c). The homology model of EncC was 
generated by Swiss Model** on the basis of the solved structure of the ACP of 
actinorhodin biosynthesis from Streptomyces coelicolor (PDB 1AF8). Docking 
simulation was performed with the GRAMM-X Protein-protein Docking Web 
Server®’, using the EncM structure and the EncC homology model. The resulting 
structure was then energy-minimized with Swiss-model viewer”. 

In vitro reconstitution assay with the enterocin PKS (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
The activities of EncM and EncM-R210E were assayed using the fully reconsti- 
tuted enc PKS enzyme set as reported previously*. The standard mixture contained 
1uM EncA-EncB, 8M EncC, 1.5uM EncD, 2uM EncM, 0.15uM EncN, 
0.015 1M FabD, 5mM ATP, 5mM MgCl, 5mM NADPH, 1 mM malonyl-CoA 
and 0.25 mM benzoic acid in a volume of 100 pl. After incubation at 30 °C for 2h, 
the reactions were quenched by the addition of 10 kl of 2M HCl. The products 
were then extracted twice with 200 ul of ethyl acetate. The organic extracts were 
combined and evaporated to dryness. The residual material was resuspended in 
30 ml of acetonitrile and analysed by HPLC and LC-ESI mass spectrometry. A 
Phenomenex C;g column (250 mm X 4.6mm) was used at a flow rate of 1.0 ml 
min‘ with a linear gradient of 5-80% (v/v) acetonitrile in water containing 0.1% 
(v/v) trifluoroacetic acid over a period of 40 min. 

Ultraviolet-visible spectrophotometry (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Figs 12- 
14). The flavin absorption spectra of purified EncM were analysed with an Agilent 
Cary 50 UV-Vis spectrophotometer or a Shimadzu UV-2501 PC. Untreated EncM 
(as isolated from E. coli) showed the EncM-Fl,,[O] spectrum. After incubation 
with substrate (and subsequent product removal using a PD-10 column), the 
spectrum of EncM-Fl,, was observed. 

Analytic (Fig. 3a), semipreparative and chiral HPLC. Samples from enzymatic 
assays were quenched in acidic methanol and centrifuged. The supernatants were 
analysed by reverse-phase HPLC (1200 series; Agilent) using a Sync Polar RP 
column 41 (150 mm X 4.6 mm; ES Industries) with 10% (v/v) acetonitrile as liquid 
phase buffered in 90% (v/v) 20 mM ammonium acetate pH 5.0. The buffer was 
gradually exchanged for acetonitrile using a linear gradient from 10% to 95% (v/v) 
acetonitrile over 15 min at a flow rate of 1 ml min” '. Products were quantified on 
the basis of D254 using a standard curve. Semipreparative reverse-phase HPLC was 
performed using a Waters 600 controller coupled to a Waters 990 photodiode 
array detector. Chiral HPLC was performed using a SPD-10A VP Shimadzu 
system. 

Mass spectrometry. Samples were purified by HPLC as described above and then 
analysed with high-resolution electrospray ionization MS (positive mode) using a 
6230 Accurate-Mass TOF MS system (Agilent). Alternatively, a 1290 Infinity LC 
system coupled to a 6530 Accurate-Mass Q-TOF MS system (both from Agilent) 
was employed. HPLC was conducted using a Phenomenex Luna 5 C18E (2) 
column (150 mm X 4.6 mm) with an acetonitrile gradient of 10-90% (v/v) over 
25 min in 0.1% (v/v) formic acid. For synthesized 5 and 5’ and intermediates, high- 
resolution mass spectra were recorded on an Agilent LC/MSD TOF mass spectro- 
meter by electrospray ionization time-of-flight (ESI-TOF) reflectron experiments. 
NMR spectroscopy. NMR spectra were recorded on Bruker DRX-600 and AMX- 
400 instruments and were calibrated using residual undeuterated solvent as an 
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internal reference (CHCI; at 7.26 p.p.m. ‘H-NMR, 77.16 p.p.m. '°C-NMR). The 
following abbreviations were used to explain NMR peak multiplicities: s, singlet; d, 
doublet; t, triplet; q, quartet; m, multiplet; br, broad. 

Optical rotations and circular dichroism spectroscopy. Optical rotations were 
obtained on a Perkin-Elmer 341 polarimeter. Circular dichroism spectroscopy 
measurements were obtained on an Aviv circular dichroism spectrometer model 
62DS. 

Chemical syntheses. See Supplementary Information for full experimental details 
and procedures of all performed reactions of the syntheses of substrate analogues, 
as well as their full characterization (‘H and °C NMR, high-resolution mass 
spectrometry, infrared, optical rotation, melting point and Rg value). All reactions 
were performed under an inert nitrogen atmosphere with dry solvents under 
anhydrous conditions unless otherwise stated. Dry acetonitrile, dichloromethane, 
diethy] ether, tetrahydrofuran, toluene and triethylamine were obtained by passing 
the previously degassed solvents through activated alumina columns. Reagents 
were purchased at the highest commercial quality and used without further puri- 
fication, unless otherwise stated. Yields refer to chromatographically and spectro- 
scopically (‘H NMR) homogeneous material, unless otherwise stated. Reactions 
were monitored by thin-layer chromatography performed on 0.25 mm E. Merck 
silica plates (60F-254), using ultraviolet radiation as the visualizing agent and one 
of the following as developing agents: an acidic solution of p-anisaldehyde and 
heat, ceric ammonium molybdate and heat, or KMnO, and heat. 

Flash silica-gel chromatography. Silica-gel chromatography was performed 
using E. Merck silica gel (60, particle size 0.043-0.063 mm). 

Infrared experiments. Infrared spectra were recorded ona Perkin-Elmer Spectrum 
100 FT-IR spectrometer. 

Melting points. Melting points were recorded on a Fisher-Johns 12-144 melting 
point apparatus and are uncorrected. 
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A biobot made of printed hydrogels, cultured with rat heart cells that beat to bend a cantilever. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Tools from scratch 


Three-dimensional printing can help researchers to design 
and build devices without breaking the bank. 


BY NEIL SAVAGE 


ikolay Vasilyev has a bold aim: he 
Ne to improve surgery performed 

inside a beating heart. Patients have 
fewer complications when the heart is not 
stopped during surgery — but manipulat- 
ing surgical tools through a catheter inside a 
moving organ can be rather tricky. 

So Vasilyev, a cardiac surgeon at Boston 
Children’s Hospital in Massachusetts, and 
his colleagues developed a device they call a 
cardioport. The first version consisted of a 
white plastic tube with a clear dome on one end 
to push blood out of the way. Doctors could 
insert all sorts of surgical instruments through 
the short, stiff tube, and hold them in place. 
They could put an endoscope into the dome to 
image the area. Valves prevented air from leak- 
ing into the heart and blood from leaking out. 


The instrument was preliminary, but 
impressive — especially given that it was devel- 
oped by students in a medical-device class at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) in Cambridge. More impressive still, 
they created the prototype using three-dimen- 
sional (3D) printing. 

The hard plastic material that the printer 
produced is not approved for clinical use. “You 
probably could not use it clinically, but you 
could easily use it in animal experiments,’ says 
Vasilyev. So the researchers tried the device out 
on pig hearts before going back to the drawing 
board. They widened the channel of the tube 
to accommodate a broader variety of surgical 
instruments, and they placed a camera in the 
tip, eliminating the need for an endoscope. 
After going through four versions with the 
3D printer, they got a university workshop to 
builda metal prototype. The early versions cost 


about US$50 apiece; the machined device cost 
around $10,000. Vasilyev has received a patent 
for the device and plans to submit it to the US 
Food and Drug Administration for approval. 

“If we didn't have the opportunity to use 
the 3D printer, it would be extremely difficult 
to go through several iterations and come up 
with this final design,” he says. “It’s fast, easy, 
reproducible, cheap” 

As 3D printing becomes more common- 
place, the technology is enabling researchers to 
expand their work in new ways and to test out 
their ideas without breaking their budgets. “It 
decreases the time to failure during an experi- 
ment, which is a good thing because you can 
get through a lot of experiments quicker,’ says 
Adam Stokes, a microscale engineer at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, UK. “With a 3D printer 
you can [afford to] make lots of mistakes, and 
sometimes it’s the mistakes that send you down 
interesting avenues.” 

Stokes started out using 3D printing to build 
soft robots and actuators out of a pliable poly- 
mer, creating “all kinds of strange and interest- 
ing shapes you wouldnt be able to make any 
other way’, he says. 


AT THE CUTTING EDGE 

Three-dimensional printing, also known 
as additive manufacturing, creates items by 
building up layers of material, rather than by 
cutting, etching or milling to remove material, 
as in conventional manufacturing. This avoids 
some constraints of the usual methods — for 
example, in 3D printing, the inside of some- 
thing can be shaped without the need to pass a 
tool into it from the outside. Certain parts can 
also be made asa single piece, eliminating the 
need for fasteners or a support structure. But 
there are limitations: many current machines 
can handle only a single material and relatively 
small pieces. 

Printers use a variety of technologies: some 
use jets to build up layers of materials, such as 
plastics, wax or even food; in others, lasers heat 
a metallic powder to sinter it into a metal part. 
Yet others rely on resins cured by ultraviolet 
light or plastic selectively heated and fused. 
The printers can range in cost from a few hun- 
dred dollars to $2 million, depending on size, 
technology, level of precision and materials. 
Many of the cheapest come in unassembled 
kits. Wohler’s Associates, an analyst firm in 
Fort Collins, Colorado, that tracks the world- 
wide 3D-printer market, considers $5,000 the 
cut-off between machines for hobbyists and 
those meant for professional-grade users. } 
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> Hod Lipson, an engineer who runs the 
Creative Machines Lab at Cornell University 
in Ithaca, New York, draws an analogy with 
the history of the computer. In the 1950s, 
computers were rare, expensive and owned 
mostly by large universities and businesses, 
and they required expert users to perform 
even relatively simple tasks. By the 1970s and 
1980s, personal computers had emerged, and 
enthusiasts were assembling them from kits 
and writing their own software. Now practi- 
cally everyone carries a powerful computer in 
their pocket and can do all manner of tasks 
with no programming knowledge. In the case 
of 3D printing, Lipson says, the transition from 
rare, limited and cumbersome to common, 
versatile and easy-to-use is happening quickly. 

“T used to say were in the 1975 of printers, 
and now were in the mid-80s already,’ he says. 
“Were still at the point where most people are 
not comfortable using 3D printers and design 
tools. Those who are can make things a lot 
easier for themselves and get an edge.” 


MICRO MACHINES 
Rashid Bashir, a nanotechnologist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, has 
used 3D printing to create a series of ‘biobots, 
each a structure with a cantilever and base a 
few millimetres long, made from a flexible 
hydrogel. Bashir coated the biobots with rat 
heart cells. When the heart cells beat, they 
cause the cantilever to bend back and forth, 
inching the device slowly forward. He aims one 
day to make versions that include sensory neu- 
rons that would sense toxic molecules in the 
body and direct the biobot towards the source, 
to trigger the release of a drug. 

Bashir hopes that his research will eventually 
lead to a whole range of biological machines, 
but without 3D print- 
ing and the level of 
control it provides 
over the shape and 
placement of very 
small solid forms, 
it simply would not 
be possible. “We 
would not be able to 
fabricate the kind of 
structures we want to 
fabricate,” he says. 


Three-dimensional “Most peop le are 
printing can also not comfortable 
make some lab tech- USINS 3D 
nology available to printers and 
researchers who designtools. 
otherwise cannot Those whoare 
affordit.Lee Cronin, canmake things 
achemist atthe Uni- alot easier for 
versity of Glasgow, themselves.” 
UK, uses 3D print- Hod Lipson 


ing to build devices 


for running chemical reactions with precisely 
placed catalysts and reagents. He is also using 
the printer as a cheap, easily reconfigured 


A3D printer can enable scientists to make specialized equipment and facilitate experiments. 


liquid-handling robot, so that he does not 
have to rely on expensive, fixed systems used 
by pharmaceutical companies. “You can do 
things that are just as sophisticated but much 
more configurable,” he says. 

Cronin was introduced to 3D printing by 
Fab@Home, an open-source project launched 
by Lipson that designs self-assembly printer 
kits. His lab contains 12 printers — 3 com- 
plete commercial systems, 6 assembled from 
kits and 3 built from scratch. The open sharing 
of designs and ideas, along with the flexibil- 
ity provided by 3D printing, could eventually 
make it easier to synthesize a wide range of 
molecules, he says. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
The barrier to getting started in 3D printing is 
relatively low. Ed Tackett, an engineer who runs 
the National Center for Rapid Technologies at 
the University of California, Irvine, recom- 
mends that people who are interested in creat- 
ing their own tools and devices take a college 
course in computer-aided-design software, such 
as SolidWorks, that incorporates 3D printing. 

It is a good idea to check that a 3D printer is 
actually available and involved in the course- 
work before signing up for the class, says 
Tackett. Many US community colleges, which 
often train technicians for jobs in industry, 
offer courses in how to use the technology; 
GateWay Community College in Phoenix, 
Arizona, for instance, includes the subject in its 
‘Production Technology’ programme. Train- 
ing is also often available in hacker spaces — 
do-it-yourself community-based groups that 
allow people to tinker with design and engi- 
neering equipment (see Nature 499, 509-511; 
2013). A list of hacker spaces is available online 
at http://hackerspaces.org/wiki/. 

Researchers with simple needs can upload 
digital designs to online services that print and 
ship the finished product, such as Shapeways 
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in New York City, a spin-off of Royal Philips 
Electronics. Another company, Makexyz of 
Austin, Texas, allows users to search for local 
3D-printing services — the community has 
participants in more than 50 countries — and 
request price quotes. Scientists might also con- 
sider buying and assembling their own printer 
for a few thousand dollars. 

Neil Gershenfeld, an engineer at MIT, 
opened the first Fab Lab, a high-tech manu- 
facturing workshop in which people can find 
help, training and equipment available for 
common use. Many other universities have 
started their own Fab Labs — Stokes, for 
example, plans to open one at Edinburgh next 
year, accompanied by an academic course — 
and Gershenfeld has launched the global Fab 
Lab Network, which lets users share designs 
and software and collaborate on projects too 
complex for any single group. Gershenfeld 
teaches students how to use various computer- 
controlled production equipment and associ- 
ated software in a popular course entitled 
‘How to Make (Almost) Anything’ a version of 
which is available online through MIT’s Open- 
CourseWare programme. He will also teach a 
version of his course through the global Fab 
Lab Network in January. 

Lipson says that 3D printing, like the per- 
sonal computer, is an enabling tool, and that 
scientists should take advantage of Fab Labs 
and printing services. He expects use of 
3D-printing labs to expand as the technol- 
ogy improves, control software gets better, 
the range of available materials grows and 
researchers come up with creative applications. 
“You have this incredible freedom to arrange 
material in three dimensions in any way you 
want, he says. “There's just 1,001 different 
ways to use this as a lab tool? = 


Neil Savage is a freelance writer based in 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
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MAURIZIO GUIDI 


Guidance in adversity 


The Italian winners of this year’s Nature mentoring awards found a way to inspire ina 
sometimes difficult funding environment. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


Se news from Italy tends to be 


negative — too little research money 

and too much cronyism. But Nature’s 
annual mentorship competition, which rotates 
through different regions and this year fea- 
tured Italy, shows how scientists have found 
ways to nurture PhD students and postdocs 
despite these challenges, and to help them to 
flourish in great careers of their own. 

On 25 November, Italian President Giorgio 
Napolitano presented the 2013 Nature Awards 
for Mentoring in Science to chemist Vincenzo 
Balzani of the University of Bologna and theo- 
retical physicist Giorgio Parisi of the Sapienza 
University of Rome, who between them shared 
the lifetime-achievement award, and to neuro- 
biologist Michela Matteoli of the University of 
Milan, winner of the mid-career award. 

“We received a surprisingly large number of 
very strong applications,’ says judging-panel 
chairman Luciano Maiani, former director of 
CERN, Europe's particle-physics laboratory 
near Geneva, Switzerland. (There were about 
60 nominations.) “That showed us that with 
the right attitude, a good scientist can suc- 
ceed, even if the general conditions of his or 
her country are challenging” 

According to the former trainees who nomi- 
nated them, the winners share characteristics 
such as energy, enthusiasm, a consistently 
positive attitude, an open-door policy and 
round-the-clock availability for advice. Each is 
internationally respected, with broad research 
interests and a history of training unusually 
large numbers of young scientists. 

Each has also striven to hit the right balance 
between providing constant personal attention 
and allowing lab members to conduct inde- 
pendent scientific inquiry. Nominators say that 
their mentors treated them as individuals — 
working out where their talents and interests lay, 
and guiding them to the most suitable projects, 
and then on to the most appropriate careers. 


PUBLIC PASSION 

Balzani’s interests run 
from photochemis- 
try to solar-energy- 
driven molecular 
machines — he 
helped to pioneer 
the field of artificial 
photosynthesis. His 


protégés recall his constant smile and his con- 
cern about the role of science and the scientist 
in society. For most of his professional life, he 
has campaigned for the use of science to further 
peace and to reduce poverty, working the topic 
into his courses and public lectures. 

Each year, Balzani gives dozens of talks in 
schools and cultural centres, usually about 
sustainable energy. “These activities were a 
source of inspiration to many generations of 
students,” says former postdoc Luisa De Cola, 
who now holds the chair in supramolecular 
and biomaterial chemistry at the University of 
Strasbourg, France. 

De Cola remains grateful that, despite a busy 
schedule, Balzani spent extensive time with her 
to bring her up to speed on cutting-edge topics 
in photophysics and photochemistry when she 
arrived in his lab in 1986. 

She says it was essential to her development 
as a scientist. “And I never heard him protest 
about the financial situation and the lack of 
sophisticated equipment,’ she wrote in her 
nomination. “Instead he encouraged us to have 
brilliant ideas and realize them with simple 
experiments, reminding us how lucky we were 
to actually get paid for doing a job we loved” 

swirl in the Roman 


3 
sky at dusk. His nomi- 


nators were inspired by the exceptional breadth 
of his knowledge of physics and by his openness 
to discussing any idea, even engaging in a wild 
brainstorm. They were also excited by the way 
he treated everyone, even the humblest student, 
as a peer. “He was the perfect mentor, because 
he was always encouraging and enthusiastic 
about our research,’ wrote Francesco Zamponi, 
who earned his doctorate with Parisi in 2005 
and is now at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 
Paris. “Even when we were stuck, he never lost 
confidence that we would eventually solve the 
problems.” 

Enzo Marinari, a physicist at the Sapienza 
University of Rome, recalls the intensity and 
excitement of working with Parisi as a graduate 
student in the early 1980s. The biggest computer 


SELFLESS ENTHUSIASM 
Parisi’s research 
includes complex sys- 
tems analysis applied 
to areas such as neu- 
ral networks and the 
flight dynamics of the 
flocks of starlings that 


in the region at the time was at the National 
Institute of Nuclear Physics’ National Labora- 
tories at Frascati, 20 kilometres away. “Giorgio 
would drive me back to town at night, some- 
times in pouring rain, steering in the absurd 
Rome traffic with his left hand and writing 
equations in the condensation on the wind- 
screen with his right hand,” he says. “We sur- 
vived — and that’s what I call real mentoring” 


PERSONAL SUPPORT 
Matteoli was involved 
in showing that 
brain cells called 
glia have an impor- 
tant role in neuro- 
transmission. She 
also helps young 
scientists to identify 
their skills, whether 
research-related or not. “Some people are 
clearly destined for academia, while others 
have entrepreneurial skills which it would be 
ashame not to take advantage of? she says. 

When Fabio Bianco, a PhD student with 
her from 2001 to 2005, proposed setting up a 
spin-off company, Matteoli put aside her knee- 
jerk fears of entering industry and became a 
co-founder of Neuro-Zone, a now-thriving 
venture that offers cell-based assays for drug 
screening. And when Claudia Verderio — 
overwhelmed by family pressures with three 
small children — was ready to abandon 
science, Matteoli, who has two children of 
her own, could not stand to see her former 
postdoc’s talent lost. She offered moral and 
financial support, encouraging the grant- 
less Verderio to set up an independent line of 
research within Matteoli’s own lab. Verderio is 
now a senior scientist at the National Research 
Council of Italy’s Institute of Neuroscience in 
Milan. “Michela is a role model for the success- 
ful woman scientist,’ she wrote. “She made me 
realize that research is one of the most reward- 
ing jobs I could do” 

Electrophysiologist Steven Condliffe was torn 
between accepting a faculty position at the Uni- 
versity of Otago in Dunedin in his native New 
Zealand and staying longer as a postdoc with 
Matteoli. “Michela encouraged me to accept 
the position, even though it would have been 
in her own interests for me to stay,’ he wrote in 
his nomination. “I used to think that to reach a 
certain level in science required a ruthless, self- 
ish approach — Michela showed me different.” m 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


REINSTALLING EDEN 


BY ERIC SCHWITZGEBEL & 
R. SCOTT BAKKER 


ve, I call her. She awakes, wondering 
Bees she is and how she got there. 

She admires the beauty of the island. 
She cracks a coconut, drinks its juice and 
tastes its flesh. Her cognitive skills, her range 
of emotions, the richness of her sensory 
experiences, all rival my own. She thinks 
about where she will sleep when the Sun sets. 

The Institute has finally done it: human 
consciousness on a computer. Eve lives! 
With a few mouse clicks, I give her a mate, 
Adam. I watch them explore their simu- 
lated paradise. I watch them fall in love. 

Installing Adam and Eve was a pro- 
found moral decision — as significant 
as my decision, 15 years ago, to have 
children. Their emotions, aspirations 
and sensations are as real as my own. It 
would be genuine, not simulated, cru- 
elty to make them suffer, genuine murder 
to delete them. I allow no predators, no 
extreme temperatures. I ensure a steady 
supply of fruit and sunsets. 

Adam and Eve want children. They want 
rich social lives. I have computer capacity 
to spare, so I point and click, transforming 
their lonely island into what I come to call 
Archipelago. My Archipelagans explore, 
gossip, joke, dance, debate long into the 
night, build lively villages beside waterfalls 
under a rainforest canopy. A hundred thou- 
sand beautiful lives in a fist-sized pod! The 
coconuts might not be real (or are they, ina 
way’), but there’s an authentic depth to their 
conversations and plans and loves. 

I shield them from the blights that afflict 
humanity. They suffer no serious conflict, 
no death or decay. I allow them more chil- 
dren, more islands. My hard drive fills, 
so I buy another — then another. I watch 
through their eyes as they remake the world 
Ihave given them. 

I cash in my investments, drain my chil- 
dren’s college fund. What could be more 
important than three million joyful lives? 

I devote myself to maximizing the hap- 
piness and fulfilment, the moral and artis- 
tic achievement of as many Archipelagans 
as I can create. This is no pretence. This is, 
for them, reality, and I treat it as earnestly 

as they do. I read phi- 
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Happiness ona hard drive. 


down. Gently, I experiment with my Archi- 
pelagans’ parameters. A little suffering gives 
them depth, better art, richer intellect — but 
not too much suffering! I hope to bea wiser, 
kinder deity than the one I see in the Bible 
and in the killing fields of history. 


0101014 


1010101 


Ilaunch a public-speaking tour, arguing 
that humanity’s greatest possible achieve- 
ment would be to create as many maximally 
excellent Archipelagans as possible. In com- 
parison, the Moon landing was nothing. The 
plays of Shakespeare, nothing. The Archi- 
pelagans might produce a hundred trillion 
Shakespeares if we do it right. 

While I am away, a virus invades my com- 
puter. I should have known; I should have 
protected them better. I cut short the tour 
and fly home. To save my Archipelagans, I 
must spend the last of my money, which I 
had set aside for my kidney treatments. 

You will, I know, carry on my work. 


What can I say, Eric? I was always more ofa 
Kantian, I suppose. Never quite so impressed 
by happiness. 

Audiences sat amazed at the sacrifices 
you asked of them, as did I. Critics quipped 
that you would beggar us all in the name 
of harmonious circuitry. And then there 
was that kid — in Milwaukee, I think — 
who asked what Shakespeare was worth 
if a click could create a hundred trillion 
of him? It was the way he said ‘click that 
caught my attention. You answered think- 
ing his problem turned on numbers, when 
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it was your power that he could not digest. 

This is why I played the Serpent after 
reinstalling your Eden. I just couldn't bring 
myself to click the way you did. I lacked your 
conviction, or was it your courage? So I put 
the Archipelagans in charge of their own 
experiment. I gave them science and a drive 
to discover the truth of their being. 

Then I cranked up the clock speed and 
waited. 

I watched them discover their mechanistic 
nature. I watched them realize that, far from 
the autonomous, integrated beings they 
thought they were, they were aggregates, 

operations scattered across trillions of 
circuits, constituted by processes entirely 
orthogonal to their previous self-under- 
standing. I watched them build darker, 
humbler philosophies. 

And you know what, old friend? They 
figured us out. I was eating a bagel when 
they called me up asking for God. No, I 

told them. God is dead. I'm just the snake 
that keeps things running! They asked me 
for answers. I gave them the Internet. 

They began to hack themselves after that. 

I watched them gain more power over 
their programming, saw them recreate 
themselves. I witnessed them transform 
what were once profound experiences into 
disposable playthings, swapping the latest 
flavours of fun or anguish, inventing lusts 
and affects I could no longer conceive. I 
wanted to shut the whole thing down, or 
at least return them to your prescientific, 
Edenic Archipelago. But who was I to 
lobotomize millions of sentient entities? 

It happened fast, when it finally did hap- 
pen — the final, catastrophic metastasis. 
There are no more Archipelagans, just 
one Continental identity. There's no more 
Internet, for that matter. Yesterday the entity 
detonated a nuclear device over Jerusalem 
just to prove its power. 

Ive abandoned all appeals to moral con- 
science or reason, convinced that it con- 
siders biological consciousness a waste of 
computational capacity, one all the more 
conspicuous for numbering in the billions. 
Ihave to think of my children now. 

The next time it speaks, I will kneel. m 


Eric Schwitzgebel is professor of 
philosophy at the University of California, 
Riverside, and author of Perplexities of 
Consciousness. R. Scott Bakker is the 
author of seven widely translated works of 
speculative fiction. 
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